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INVESTIGATING THE MONEY TRUST 


OCIFEROUS demands have arisen 
lately from a prominent citizen 
of Nebraska for a vigorous investiga- 
tion of the “money trust.’”’ These de- 
mands have met with but little favor 
in Congress and appear to have re- 
sulted in some kind of provision for 
an investigation by the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House with 
a view to ascertaining what, if any, 
financial and banking legislation may 
be needed to remedy existing conditions. 
This is quite different from the gun- 
ning expedition planned by Mr. Bryan 
for the destruction of the fabled Wall 
Street octopus. 

Mr. Bryan is not alone in believing 
in the malign power of the “money 
trust.” The seekers after capital for 
certain enterprises, meeting with some 
obstructions in carrying out their plans, 
have ascribed their difficulties to the 
“money power.” It has been asserted, 
in effect, that securities not having the 
O. K. of strong financial groups in 
New York can not be floated, and fur- 
ther that these New York financial in- 
terests have blocked efforts to place 
these securities at home and abroad. 
These assertions do not stop here. It 
is claimed that the correspondents of 
the big financial banks in New York 
are virtually compelled to take securi- 
ties allotted them under pain of incur- 
rine the displeasure of their New York 
agents, and that the funds of the coun- 
tr’ banks are used in this manner to 
a extent that not only makes it impos- 

1 


sible for any one outside the charmed 
circle to sell his securities, but that local 
markets are deprived of the funds 
needed for commercial purposes. 

We are inclined to think that the 
real source of these complaints lies 
deeper than commonly supposed. Study 
the figures of the national and State 
banks, and see how largely the item 
“stocks, bonds and _ securities’ has 
grown in recent years. The great 
growth in the volume of corporate se- 
curities has required an enlarged mar- 
ket for them. This demand has been 
partly cared for by the trust compa- 
nies, but trust companies are only com- 
mercial banks with certain added func- 
tions. The financial burden arising 
from the constant onrush of new securi- 
ties in an ever-growing volume had to 
be borne by somebody. Savings banks 
were, in the majority of cases, ex- 
cluded by the nature of the securities, 
and the commercial banks were the only 
avenues left open for marketing the 
stocks and bonds which individual in- 
vestors could not absorb. Even the 
amount taken by individuals is in many 
cases an indirect charge upon the banks 
which must furnish the funds for these 
individual purchases. 

The manufacture of corporate securi- 
ties on a large scale is a comparatively 
recent financial development. Con- 
fronted with the pressing necessities of 
marketing these securities, it is not to 
be wondered at that the New York 
banks, themselves unable to carry the 
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burden alone, turned to their corre- 
spondents for help, but no doubt on 
terms mutually advantageous. The 
country banks are hardly in the posi- 
tion of being forced into purchasing 
securities which the New York banks 
allotted to them. It is more likely that 
they have been ready to make such 
purchases because they afforded both 
safety and profit. 

We suspect that here is the root of 
the difficulty. Many banks would pre- 
fer to buy securities coming to them 
with the quasi endorsement of their 
New York correspondents rather than 
to take the chances incident to buying 
those coning from a source less well 
known. 

But when all is said, the fact seems 
to remain that we need in this country 
a great financial and industrial bank 
to which all enterprises of merit could 
confidently appeal for capital. 

We need also a great mortgage bank 
that would make possible the procuring 
of farm leans on better terms. 


LOSSES THROUGH BANK INVEST- 
MENTS 


B*S KS that are following the policy 

of investing large sums in even 
high-grade bonds may find later on that 
this course is not free from risks to 
which, perhaps, enough consideration 
has not been given. 

The experience of the British banks, 
which have been compelled to write off 
losses of some $70,000,000 in the last 
ten vears owing to depreciation in the 
value of gilt-edged securities, furnishes 
a case in point. And no foresight, ap- 
parently, which a bank can exercise 
will avail in preventing losses of this 
character, for it is precisely the securi- 
ties of the highest character that have 
been responsible for these losses. While 
there have been several causes for this 
depreciation, the low interest vield and 


the conferring of like legal privileges 
upon other securities offer a sufficien! 
explanation. For instance the price of 
British consols has been unfavorably 
affected by the fact that the class ot 
securities available for the investment 
of trust funds has been considerably 
broadened. The effect has been like 
that which would follow the making 
of other than Government bonds ac- 
ceptable, in ordinary times, as security 
for the circulation of our national 
banks. 

It is no doubt a good principle for 
a bank not to put all its eggs into one 
basket, and bonds may have some merits 
as a secondary reserve. But probably 
the commercial banks would find it a 
wise course to keep down their bond 
investments to a minimum, employing 
their funds in the purchase of commer- 
cial paper, and more especially of do- 
mestic and foreign bills. 


HOLDING DIRECTORS TO 
STRICTER ACCOUNT 


IRECTORS of banks find the gov- 
ernmental restrictions on their 
actions growing closer and closer. One 
of the latest evidences of this fact is 
afforded by the decision of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to hold diree- 
tors of national banks responsible for 
losses arising from loans made in ex- 
cess of legal limitations. Hereafter 
such losses will not deplete the surplus 
and profits of the bank, but will come 
out of the directors’ pockets. 

While at first sight this regulation 
may appear unreasonable, in that it re- 
quires directors to perform services 
which they have deputed to the officers 
of the banks, yet on further considera- 
tion it will probably be found that it 
will be quite easy for the directors of 
a bank to see that loans are not made 
in excess of the limits fixed by law. 

As a violation of this provision of 
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the National Bank Act has been re- 
sponsible for a large percentage of the 
failures of national banks, and espe- 
cially on account of the excess loans 
imide either to directors or to concerns 
in which they were interested, the rule 
made by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency would not seem to be unreason- 
able. It ought -not to be too much to 
ask of bank directors to see that their 
institutions are run in accordance with 
the laws made for the protection of de- 


positors and stockholders. 


THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 


EW events of recent times have been 
more striking and interesting than 
the conversion of the form of the gov- 
ernment of China from an empire to a 
Whether the 
ment shall be truly representative or 
not, it will be far more liberal than that 
which has prevailed for centuries. 


republic. new govern- 


No doubt one of the problems to 
whose consideration the new republic 
will speedily address itself will be not 
only a readjustment of the finances of 
the country, but a revision of the pres- 


ent complicated and _ unsatisfactory 
coinage system. Under the empire, 


steps had been taken recently in this 
direction, but the political disturbances 
necessarily interfered with the progress 
of the reform. 

lorebodings have been indulged in 
from time to time as to the effect the 
“waking up” of China will have on the 
Western World. What, we 


pressively asked, will happen when the 


are im- 
teeming millions—the word “teeming” 
is never omitted in this connection, as 
though there were something specially 
significant and ominous in it—of China 
attain political freedom and show an 
industrial and commercial activity like 
tht manifested by Japan since dis- 
cording the 


Shogunate government? 
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This question implies that China under 
such conditions will soon become master 
of the world’s markets because of hav- 
ing a “cheap” currency and a supply 
of cheap labor. Perhaps the calmer 
view would be that with increased in- 
dustrial and activity in 
China, the wants of her own popula- 
tion will be multiplied many times, and 


commercial 


this alone will make large demands on 


home manufactures and call also far 
enlarged imports. 

The notion that there is anything to 
fear from a_ betterment of political, 
industrial 


elsewhere 


conditions in 
the 
ploded theory that certain parts of the 


social and 


China or rests on ex- 
earth are to be benefited by keeping 
certain other parts in ignorance and 
poverty. Within the boundaries of any 
enlightened nation that theory long ago 
broke 
applied to foreign nations as in its re- 
affairs 


down, and it is as false when 


lation to domestic or to indi- 
viduals. 

If China shall be able to work out 
and maintain a representative system 
of government it will no doubt enhance 
the prosperity of its citizens, with 
large benefits not to them only but to 
the world of industry and commerce. 


BREAKING DOWN OF THE EMER- 
GENCY PRINCIPLE 


ERMANY has been held up as a 
shining example of the beneficent 
workings of the emergency currency 
principle, but the enthusiasm of the 
believers in emergency currency as a 
panacea must be somewhat 
dimmed by the recent financial history 
of that country. 

In fact, not only recently but for a 
long period Germany has experienced 
severe periodical financial difficulties. 
It would probably be too much to 
charge the system of bank-note issues 


panic 
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with responsibility for these difficulties. 
Germany has undergone a rapid ex- 
pansion of commerce and industry and 
has greatly enlarged the national pres- 
tige and prosperity by following a pro- 
gressive economic and _ political policy. 

That the German banking law has to 
some extent been instrumental in pro- 
moting undue credit expansion is a 
theory held by “The Statist” of Lon- 
don, which in a recent issue, comment- 
ing on “Riskiness of the German Bank- 


ing Law,” says: 


“We have called attention to the ex- 
traordinary manner in which French 
capitalists have forgotten French in- 
terests in financing Germany. But the 
story does not end there. It is obvious 
that those exceedingly able men—and 
the ability of the leaders of German 
enterprise is deserving of the highest 
admiration—are encouraged in taking 
great risks by their knowledge that the 
Reichsbank has the legal power to 
finance them, however dangerous their 
plight may become. In the case of the 
Bank of England, everybody in the 
city knows that the bank cannot break 
through the Bank Charter Act without 
the consent of the Government and its 
promise that it will obtain from Parlia- 
ment an act of indemnity. Therefore, 
our own banking system, clumsy, in- 
jurious, and bad as it is, still does give 
a warning to the over-risky that if a 
crisis comes the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may hesitate to give the au- 
thority asked for. Indeed, it is well 
understood by those who were behind 
the scenes at the time of the Baring 
crisis that Mr. Goschen, as he then was, 
insisted that every possible effort should 
be made to strengthen the bank before 
he would advise his colleagues in the 
cabinet to authorize an infraction of 
the law. But in the German case the 
bank has no need to ask for authority 
or to beg for an act of indemnity. It 
can go on issuing notes of its own ac- 


cord so long as the notes do not exceed 


three times the cash held; and never 
hitherto has the circulation nearly 
reached that limit.” 


The result of this authority to issu 
bank notes almost without limit has 
been to encourage an expansion that 
has several times in recent years 
brought German credit to the point of 
financial collapse. In the United 
States we have had severer experiences, 
it is true, but they have been less fre- 
quent. 

We should be the last to criticise the 
great German banks or to make any 
attack upon the country’s system of 
banking and credit. We doubt, upon 
the whole, if any nation in the world 
to-day can compare with Germany in 
sound statesmanship and in economic 
efficiency. 

But we do believe that the unsound- 
ness of the theory of emergency cur- 
rency and the use of anything but the 
standard coin (or its direct paper rep- 
resentative) as bank reserves is illus- 
trated by Germany’s experience, and 
we should proceed with caution before 
accepting that country’s banking sys- 
tem as our model. 

Unlimited supplies of paper money 
in the form of bank notes and inex- 
haustible fountains of credit sound very 
alluring indeed. But we believe they 
are visionary and hopeless as remedies 
for financial ills. 

The experience of Germany seems 
to prove what we have long contended, 
namely, that the knowledge of an “in- 
exhaustible” supply of paper money 
and of credit being available will of 
itself encourage that over-expansion 
which is a principal cause of financial 
panics. 

When business men know that there 
is a flood of paper money ready to ap- 
pear in an emergency, they will rush 
ahead, confident that relief will come 
at the last moment. 

The exercise of a gradual but firm re- 
straint upon credit expansion will tend 
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to hold in check the influences that 
make for financial chaos. 

Our people have a great deal of nat- 
ural optimism, and some of it gets into 
the banks. Both the banks and the peo- 
ple are inclined to build up too much 
credit on the capital they have. This 
tendency needs to be held in check and 
not given full rein. 


CONTROL OF THE RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mec# concern is expressed in vari- 
ous quarters lest the control of 
the proposed National Reserve Associa- 
tion should fall into the hands of Wall 
Street. Note of this fear has been 
taken in the bill for establishing the 
Reserve Association, and careful pro- 
vision made to prevent such control. 
We have heretofore expressed the view 
that these provisions are apparently as 
effective as any that could be devised. 
And yet Wall Street will probably 
control the National Reserve Associa- 
tion, at least to the same extent that it 
controls the financial situation now. 
This is merely saying that power— 
whether financial, political or what not 
—will inevitably drift into the hands 
of those most capable and willing of ex- 
ercising it. To expect to prevent this 
tendency by legislation would be about 
as reasonable as to expect to prevent 
the operation of the law of gravity by 
statute. Power is seized by the power- 
ful -the daring, the ambitious, the re- 
sourceful—and this will be true of the 
Reserve Association however it may be 
hedged about by restrictions aimed at 
keeping the management in the hands 
t the small country banks. The latter 
wi'! defer to the great men in the finan- 
cix! world and will be glad to relin- 
qu'sh eontrol into their hands. 
‘Vill they be acting unwisely in so 


doing? What has given these men 
their commanding power in the money 
marts? Have they not won their posi- 
tion by ability—by the demonstrated 
capacity to attain and keep their 
places? 

We repeat that the bill for establish- 
ing the National Reserve Association 
appears to be drawn with a view to giv- 
ing control to the majority of the 
banks. Nevertheless, we believe that 
control will surely be exercised by the 
great and powerful banks and bankers 
of the country. 

The dominance of a group of banks’ 
—even of a single bank, such as the 
Bank of France, for instance—may not 
only not be harmful but of the highest 
benefit. Danger, of course, lies in a 
selfish and unscrupulous use of power, 
and that is what should be guarded 
against if the proposed National Re- 
serve Association ever becomes an ac- 
tuality. 


COMPARATIVE VALUES 


RRONEOUS conclusions may be 
drawn from an item in a recent 
number of “Collier’s,” giving quota- 
tions from a Boston autograph cata- 
logue showing the asking prices respect- 
ively of the autographs of the retired 
pugilist, Joun L. SuLiivan, and the re- 
tired college president, Cuartes W. 
Euior. The value of the fighter’s sig- 
nature is placed at seventy-five cents 
and that of the college man at fifty 
cents. To infer from this that Boston 
appraises brawn more highly than 
brain would imply a neglect of the cool 
scientific process of reasoning essential 
to any just discrimination of values. 
It should be borne in mind, first, that 
Dr. Extor has been in the literary line 
during a long life, while the former 
champion of the prize ring became a 
“litery feller” only after having 








achieved renown in his chosen profes- 
sion. The man of thought perhaps 
signed his name a hundred times to 
once for the man of action. Thus the 
supply of autographs of the former be- 
came abundant while those of the lat- 
ter were scarce. Fame came to each 
gentleman to an almost equal extent, 
perhaps, but as already shown there 
was a great disparity in the supply of 
their signatures, and the law of supply 
and demand, which economists tell us 
so largely governs prices, began to op- 
erate, and it is rather remarkable that 
the difference in price of the auto- 
graphs of the scholar and the slugger 
were not more than twenty-five cents. 

This may seem unimportant, but 
surely it would be unfortunate if in 
after ages some historian of prices, 
delving amid the musty records of the 
past, should come across the quotations 
referred to and upon this slender basis 
construct a theory that in Boston or 
elsewhere in the United States in the 
second decade of the twentieth century 
a higher estimate was placed upon 
muscle than upon mind. 


SAVINGS BANK SURPLUS 


FTER much discussion it seems that 
action will soon be taken compel- 
ling the savings banks of New York to 
maintain an adequate surplus for the 
protection of their depositors. In his 
recent annual report the Superintend- 
ent of the Banking Department of the 
State of New York had the following 
to say on this important matter; 


“IT wish to call your attention to the 


necessity of affording further protec- 
tion to the depositors in the savings 
banks of this State by requiring every 
savings bank to accumulate an adequate 
surplus. While officers and trustees of 
savings banks are usually judicious 
and conservative, the rivalry that al- 
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most necessarily exists between differ- 
ent savings institutions and the compe- 
tition for deposits with national and 
State banks and trust companies that 
has resulted from those _ institutions 
paying high rates of interest upon 
what are dominated ‘special interest ac- 
counts, accentuates and increases the 
natural desire of the officers and trus- 
tees of savings banks to make as large 
a return as possible to depositors. This 
desire to make a large immediate re- 
turn to depositors by way of dividend, 
usually miscalled ‘interest, is, of 
course, in direct conflict with the even 
more important purpose of accumulat- 
ing a sufficient surplus to safeguard be- 
yond question the deposits themselves 
and can not be harmonized with it. 
“The possible dangers of allowing 
unrestricted dividend or interest pay- 
ments to depositors by institutions 
which have a comparatively small sur- 
plus have become apparent to the offi- 
cers of savings banks throughout the 
State, and I am informed that both the 
State Savings Bank Association and 
others interested in this question will 
present bills making it compulsory upon 
officers and trustees of savings banks 
to accumulate a_ reasonable surplus. 
This can, of course, only be accom- 
plished by limiting in some way the re- 
turn to depositors until such surplus 
has been accumulated. I trust that 
some satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion involved will be reached during 
your present session and proper legis- 
lation enacted 


” 








FINGER-PRINT SIGNATURES 
DPD ESPrte the energy displayed by 


the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in prosecuting professional bank 
forgers, these gentry seem to be doing 
a very profitable business lately. Per- 
haps “profitable” is hardly the correct 
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term to use, for in the long run the 
bank forger winds up in prison and his 
“profits” turn out a the 
But the fact remains that forgers have 
of late obtained large sums from banks. 

Various devices, them fa- 
miliar to kankers, have been employed 


less in end. 


most of 


to circumvent the forger, but it seems 
io be pretty much a case of equality of 


genius on the part of the forger and 


his enemy. No sooner is a aew device 
adopted than the clever forge: finds 2 
way to beat it. 

One of the latest inpediments in the 
finger-print 


forger’s operations—the 





signatures—is described elsewhere in 
this issue of the MaGazine by a finger- 


has been 


savings 


print expert. This 
adopted already by 
banks in New York city for signatures 
by illiterate depositors and has been 


system 
several 


found to possess great advantages over 
the ordinary marks made by this class 
of depositors. The bank having a de- 
positor’s  finger-print 
something that any one else presenting 
the pass-book can not duplicate. Of 
course, this is not true of the ordinary 
X mark or even of a written signature. 

This fact—that a finger-print im- 
pression can not be successfully imitated 
—inakes it possible that the finger-print 
system may become of great usefulness 
not only to savings banks but to banks 
of all kinds. 

There is, however, yet one danger 
which finger-print signature 
It can be reproduced 


signature has 


even a 

does not remove. 
by photography and printed on a check. 
But in this respect it is the same as a 
written signature, which may also be 
reproduced and used in the same man- 
ner. It may be, in time, some means 
will be found of detecting finger-print 
signatures thus reproduced. 

But at all events this device is vastly 
The 
er may be imitated by a clever pen- 
nen 


superior to a written signature. 


after a few minutes’ practice, 


A 


le a finger-print signature can not 


be successfully imitated by the impres- 
sion of anyone else except the one who 
originally made it. 
Perhaps this fact may lead to the 
adoption of tinger-print impressions as 
for- 
ready 


an additional safeguard against 
may afford a 
identification of the 


of checks, drafts, ete., in many cases. 


gery, and also 


means of payees 


POLITICAL, SOCIAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL UNREST 


CLEARLY enough this is an age of 

great unrest, politically, socially 
and industrially. Perhaps the same 
thing might have been said of every 
preceding age, as it may be said also of 
every succeeding age until the millen- 
nium is ushered in. 

Now, if this 

caused by the whirring of the wheels in 


unrest were simply 
the heads of demagogues, cranks and 


professional social agitators and re- 


formers—the ‘“‘neurotics” according to 
recent phrase—it might be dismissed 
with scant consideration. No doubt it 
is the habit of those who are displeased 
with things as they are to see many 
grave portents in the sky utterly undis- 
the sleek, the 


and the well fed, and to those whose 


cernible to prosperous 
political stars are not yet on the wane. 
A good dinner and a fat office tend 
powerfully to make even a confirmed 
pessimist take a hopeful view of things. 

But we know whereof we speak in 
saying that it is not alone the agitators 
and the politically or 
otherwise, who are gravely concerned 
present outlook. We 
heard this apprehension expressed in 


unsuccessful, 


over the have 
high banking circles. 

The idea has taken possession of a 
good many people that representative 
government in its true sense no longer 


exists. This belief explains the strug- 
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gle for direct primaries, the initiative, 
the and other 
instruments which, many hope, will give 
the people more direct power. 

Both this belief and the struggle for 
a remedy for conditions supposed to 
exist may not be entirely justified, but 
who can say there is no ground for the 


referendum and recall 


belief and no justification in seeking 
for a remedy? 

The person who raises an unneces- 
sary outcry over fancied dangers is 
an alarmist, but he who fails to realize 
actual dangers that threaten serious 
harm is liable some day to have a rude 
awakening. 

General Porririo Diaz was a great 
and wise statesman—one of the great- 
est of his time—but apparently he did 
not see (until it was too late) the 
menace to his political supremacy. 

We have, of course, in this country 
peaceful means of effectively settling 
political and other problems, and the 
statesman who is slow in reading the 
signs of the times, will suffer no other 
consequences than reading some un- 
pleasant returns on election night. 

Some of the present discontent with 
governmental affairs, perhaps, is at- 
tributable to the great growth in the 
population and business of the country 
which has tended to remove legislators 
and their acts from the direct popular 
contact that prevailed in earlier times. 
The old New England town meeting 
was a pretty good ideal of local gov- 
But in 
cially in the very large cities, the peo- 


ernment. recent years, espe- 
ple have seen control over their local 
affairs slipping gradually away from 
them. In a large city how few people 
personally know those who conduct the 
city’s business. How few also know 
how to invoke the aid of the complex 
situated perhaps at consid- 
to remedy any local 


machinery 
erable distance 
conditions. 


If the 


deeper sources, it might be easy of al- 


unrest referred to had no 
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leviation. But there is a much more 
serious aspect to it. There is dissatis- 
faction—probably greater than ever 
before—with our whole social, indus- 
trial and political system, and once the 
instruments of power are grasped by 
the hands of the people sweeping 
changes may be expected. At present 
the dissatisfaction and the yearnings 
for a remedy may be vague and vision- 
ary. But it is precisely at a time of 
general dissatisfaction, without sure 
knowledge of the wrongs or the rem- 
edy, that there is danger of someone 
taking advantage of the popular dis- 
content to mislead the people. Yet one 
thing seems certain—that the people of 
this country mean to insist with in- 
creasing earnestness upon a more di- 
rect exercise of political power. They 
apparently mean to keep on insisting 
until they get what they want. 

This may result in a government by 
emotion instead of by dispassionate 
judgment. But the people whose hearts 
are right are at least as trustworthy 
as those who with greater deliberation 
have proved themselves either dishon- 
est or indifferent to the public welfare. 

Of this unrest—which seems to be 
world-wide—Great Britain is taking 
careful note, and has outlined and is 
gradually adopting a far-reaching pro- 
gramme to counteract it. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 


ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks savings banks 

and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe Banxers MaGaZzIne. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 
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THE NATIONAL RESERVE ASSOCIATION 
SOME CRITICISMS OF THE PLAN 


In the November issue of the MacGazrneE several articles were 
presented from leading bankers of the country in regard to the 
National Reserve Association, most of them favoring the plan. 
Believing that a discussion of this important measure will be valu- 
able in proportion to its fairness in stating both sides, THE 
Bankers MAGAZINE now presents the views of others who do not 
approve the measure. In subsequent issues the friends of the Re- 
serve Association will be given adequate opportunity of replying 
tc the following criticisms and of stating other facts and argu- 
ments favorable to the plan. 


By Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, President First Mortgage Guarantee & 
Trust Co., Philadelphia—Former Secretary of 


the Treasury* 
lean author of the National Re- The friends of the measure are 
serve Association claims to have strong in their insistence that the Na- 


devised a scheme by which the financial 
control of the country can be wrested 
from Wall Street. He and all those 
associated with him in his so-called 
“Educational Campaign” concede that 
this control now exists. The fact of 
control being admitted I am a little 
surprised that all the banks owned or 
controlled by the Standard Oil people, 
and all the banks owned or controlled 
by the United States Steel people in 
New York and everywhere else in the 
United States, and the entire group 
and all groups whom the author of the 
bill admits now hold the nation in their 
clutches, should unite in support of the 
measure if, as its author claims, it is 
going to take that contro] away. Is it 
possible that these people have become 
weary? Is this control burdensome to 
them as well as to the rest of the coun- 
try? Have they experienced a change 
0! heart? Is Senator Aldrich, whose 
«istinguished service in financial legis- 
ition is fairly well known, losing his 

rve or his mind? 


* Address before the Economic Club, Boston, 
uary 2, 


tional Reserve Association is not to be 
a Central Bank. If it is not to be a 
Central Bank then it is to be some- 
thing the like of which does not now 
exist and never has existed. It can be 
worshipped therefore without idolatry 
for it is patterned after nothing in the 
heavens above or in the earth beneath 
or in the waters under the earth. Con- 
cede what they claim and you have to 
concede that no man can predict how 
the thing will work in actual practice. 
They claim for it—not in terms, but 
in effect—that it is a complete revo- 
lution in our financial system patterned 
after nothing ever seen or experienced. 
It is a human conception backed up by 
every bank, every manufacturing es- 
tablishment and every newspaper con- 
trolled by Wall Street and for the al- 
leged purpose of advancing the cause 
of financial liberty. Its friends unite 
that it will operate in the interest of 
all the people and forever annihilate 
the existing undue influence of its 
friends. 

Its author says that it is a compul- 
sory association of all the national 
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banks and permissible association of all 
State banks and trust companies. In 
this I think he is correct. There are 
quite a number of associations in the 
United States, and if a political asso- 
ciation, a scientific association, an in- 
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dustrial association, or a financial as- 
sociation can be cited that is not dom- 
inated by a relatively small coterie of 
men possessing aptitude for leadership, 
it will tend to remove the presumption 
that this association will be controlled 
by a small coterie of men of extraor- 
dinary aptitude for leadersip in finan- 


cial matters. The United States Stee] 
Corporation was organized to effect a 
complete and workable association be 
tween a large number of corporations 
engaged in the manufacture of steel 
and steel products. The International 
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Harvester Company was planned for a 
like purpose. The packers did not or- 
ganize just that way, but it is alleged 
that they associated nevertheless and 
controlled the association. My conten- 
tion is that when all the national banks 
of the United States are required by 
law, and all other banks permitted by 
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express statute to associate, some few 
men will control the association the 
same as some few men control every 
other association known to man. There 
never was, and never will be, an excep- 
tion. 


How Contrrot Witt Be Exercisep. 


The logic by which friends claim 
that the people and not the interests 
will control the institution has its al- 
leged root in the fact that the stock 
of the National Reserve Association is 
to be owned by the banks in proportion 
to their capital, and can be voted only 
by an officer of the bank in person. 
The logie by which I claim the institu- 
tion will be under the absolute control 
of a few men has its root in the same 
facts. All one has to do is to think. 
There will be annual meetings of 
stockholders. As I reason it, the pres- 
ident of every Standard Oil bank, 
every United States Steel bank, and the 
president of every affiliated bank 
throughout the United States will at- 
tend these meetings. I do not think 
the small banks will pay the expenses 
of an officer to attend where he would 
attract no more attention than a dande- 
lion in a garden of roses. If the little 
fellow did attend and his identity hap- 
pens to be discovered there will be some 
kind things said to him and they will 
be said in such a kindly manner that I 
think he will vote as all the rest vote. 
If he chooses to be an insurgent he 
will have an opportunity to cast a bal- 
lot for a candidate of his own creation, 
but he will neither elect him or make 
friends for himself or his institution, 
and he will never try it more than 
once, 

Much stress is laid on the fact that 
the directors are to be geographically 
located. This argument will have 
Weight with all those innocent people 
Who assume that the friends of Wall 
Street are not also geographically lo- 
cated, 

‘he country is to be divided into arbi- 
tr: :v geographie sections, and each sec- 
tics is to have a branch of the parent 


2 


t*setve Association and each branch 


= 


is to have local management., This it 
is claimed will effectually safeguard 
against the domination of the East. Alf 
one has to do is to think again. Can 
one imagine an association even on the 
Pacific Coast that will not be dominated 
by the strongest local men at the head 
of the strongest financial institutions 
of the Pacific Coast? And can any 
one imagine that group of financially 
strong and able and ambitious men re- 
fusing to fraternize and harmonize, af- 
filiate and co-operate with a correspond- 
ing group in the East? The National 
Reserve Association—if we have one— 
will be controlled by the brains which 
to-day dominate the institutions which 
are to ke associated and that is the way 
it ought to be. If we are to have such an 
institution I shall regret exceedingly 
if the United States Steel people and 
the Standard Oil people fail to con- 
tro] it. I am not worrying lest they 
fail. The plan makes their control ab- 
solute. It will be a calamity if men 
of less caliber get control. Unless the 
most experienced and strongest finan- 
cial men of the country control this 
institution more potential than any- 
thing ever before conceived by man, it 
will result in widespread ruin. I am 
not certain that even those experienced 
men who to-day dominate our industrial, 
commercial and financial affairs, will 
be able to manage it safely even for 
themselves. We must bear in mind 
that some of the strongest of this group 
are getting old. Perhaps others will 
arise equally potential, but their heads 
do not now appear above the horizon. 
If the National Reserve Association 
gets into week hands it will not only 
ruin those in control, but every one 


else. 
Witt Cause INFLATION. 


This is a very small fraction of my 
objections. The plan will not, in my 
judgment, provide an elastic currency. 
It will prove inflation of the most dan- 
gerous character. It is unscientific, 
novel and purely experimental, yet it 
revolutionizes our entire banking sys- 
tem. It is a gamble and it is the third 








bet we have made on an Aldrich finan- 
cial plan. 

Our present system was approved in 
the Aldrich financial bill of 1897, else 
he would have added further amend- 
ments. He had not then discovered 
that an elastic currency was necessary 
and ridiculed those of us who urged it. 
From 1897 to 1909 any financial bill 
which Senator Aldrich might have pre- 
pared would have been passed without 
examination or explanation. He did 
pass the Vreeland-Aldrich Bill, and 
while badly involved and cumbersome 
of operation, in my judgment, it will 
protect against a repetition of experi- 
ences like those of 1907. It is the first 
legislative evidence that Senator Ald- 
rich had been asked by his well known 
friends to insert an elastic element in 
our currency system. 


GENERAL Principtes to Be Kept In 
MInp. 

There are a few general principles 
always well to keep in mind: 

First—We have sufficient money and 
sufficient currency to meet the demands 
of business under ordinary conditions. 

Second—The annual increase in cir- 
culating medium is ample. 

Third—All things considered our 
circulating medium is in quality the 
best in the world. 

Fourth—Its sole defect is its failure 
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to respond to the extraordinary de- 
mands of commerce. Every other me- 
dium of commerce is responsive. As 
our business multiplies, checks, drafts, 
bills of lading, and promissory notes 
multiply, and freight cars are taken 
from side tracks in multiplied number. 
The volume of our circulating medium 
only is rigid. 

Fifth—The ‘relief which must con- 
sist of some form of supplemental cur- 
rency should spring into existence when 
needed, where needed, in any volume 
needed, remain in use as long as need- 
ed, and then automatically retire with 
equal promptness. 

Lastly, and equally as important—It 
must be of a character identical with 
what is in daily use, lest its very pres- 
ence invite suspicion and disaster. 


There are many ways by which this 
can be accomplished, but its accom- 
plishment will of course relieve the 
country from dependence upon Wall 
Street, and it will relieve cities of one 
hundred thousand or less from depend- 
ence upon cities of a million or more. 
It will be financial emancipation, and 
for that reason, if for no other, the 
big banks of the country have and will 
oppose. What the big banks want and 
what they all support is the Aldrich 
plan, which fastens Wall Street con- 
trol upon the country for fifty years— 
the life of the proposed charter. 


By Gen. Wm. R. Hamby, President Citizens Bank and 
Trust Company, Austin, Texas 


HE plan submitted by Senator Ald- 
rich to the National Monetary 
Commission for the organization of the 
National Reserve Association of the 
United States contemplates many im- 
portant changes in our national bank- 
ing laws and revolutionizes our sys- 
tems of currency and credit. In the 


original plan only national banks were 
eligible to membership in the National 
Association, but among the many 
changes and amendments that have 
been made by Mr. Aldrich is one that 
permits State banks and trust compa- 


nies under certain restrictions to be- 
come shareholders. It is also proposed 
to broaden the plan so that savings 
banks may be embraced under national 
charter. Each bank becoming a mem- 
ber of the association shall invest 
twenty per cent. of its capital in the 
stock of the National Reserve Associa- 
tion, which it is estimated will be $300,- 
000,000, the length of the charter to 
be fifty years. The only depositors of 
the association will be its stockholders 
and the United States Government. All 
subscribing banks shall be formed into 
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local associations of not less than ten 
banks with combined capital and sur- 
plus of not less than $5,000,000. Local 
associations shall be grouped into dis- 
tricts, of which there shall be fifteen. 
In each of the fifteen districts there 
shall be located a branch of the Na- 
tional Association. 

The Government of the United 
States shall deposit its cash balance 
with the National Reserve Association, 
and thereafter all receipts of the Gov- 
ernment shall also be deposited with 
the association, and all disbursements 
of the Government shall be made 
through the National Reserve Associa- 
tion, which will be exempt from all 
taxation except on real estate. 

Among the important functions of 
the association will be: To centralize 
all the gold in the country; to issue 
currency and to discount commercial 
paper; to create a discount market and 
fix the rate of discount; to deal in coin, 
bullion, exchange and foreign securi- 
ties; and to establish branches in for- 
eign countries; to be the fiscal agent, 
and to do the banking business for the 
United States Government. 

The governor of the National Re- 
serve Association shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States; the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall 
be a member of the board of directors; 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall be 
chairman of the board of supervision. 
The executive committee shall consist 
of nine members, of which the gover- 
nor of the association, the two deputy 
governors and the Comptroller of the 
Currency shall be members. The execu- 
tive committee shall have all the au- 
thority that is vested in the board of 
directors, except such as may be spe- 
cifically delegated to other committees 
or to executive officers or specifically 
retained by the board. The managers 
and the deputy managers of the 
branches shall be appointed by the gov- 
crnor. The National Association shall 
preseribe the duties of the managers, 
the deputy managers and the various 
committees of the several branches. 
Hv-laws of local and district associa- 
tons must be submitted to the National 


Association for approval. If a local 
association wishes to exercise the pow- 
ers and functions of a clearing house, 
it can do so only by and with the ap- 
proval of the National Association. 


An Economic QUESTION. 


The proposed monetary legislation is 
not a banking problem, as some seem 
to think, but, rather, an economic ques- 
tion in which all of the productive 
forces of our country are vitally inter- 
ested. An able and aggressive propa- 
ganda covering the whole country has 
been and is still being conducted in be- 
half of the Aldrich plan, but it is not 
a campaign to educate the people in the 
principle involved in the proposed leg- 
islation. The wage-earner is equally 
interested with the banker, and what- 
ever changes are made and whatever 
system adopted should be given a fair 
hearing and full discussion. A great 
public question has been presented, 
and it should be investigated thought- 
fully, carefully and intelligently by 
each individual citizen. That it would 
make many changes in our banking 
laws and in our present systems of cur- 
rency and credit will not be denied; 
hence the importance of considering 
well what would be its influence and its 
effect upon industrial, commercial and 
financial conditions before we create a 
monopoly that enjoys special privileges 
not accorded to any other corporation 
or banking institution. 


PRovIsIONS FoR FuRNISHING CURRENCY. 


The Aldrich plan suggests the fol- 
lowing ways by which currency may be 
obtained from the National Reserve 
Association: 


First.—The association may discount 
notes and bills of exchange, arising out 
of commercial transactions, for and 
with the endorsement of any bank hav- 
ing a deposit with the National Asso- 
ciation. Such notes and bills must 
have been made at least thirty days be- 
fore they are discounted, and must 
mature not later than twenty-eight days. 
from the date of discount. 
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Second.—The association may also 
rediscount, for any depositing bank, 


notes and bills of exchange arising out 
of commercial transactions, having more 
than twenty-eight days but not exceed- 
ing four months before maturity, but 
in such cases the paper must be guar- 
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ecutive committee of the association and 
approved by the Secretary of tl 

Treasury, the National Association maj 
discount the direct obligation of a di 

positing bank, endorsed by its local as 
sociation, provided the collateral of 
fered for the loan shall be satisfactory 
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PRESIDENT CITIZENS BANK AND 
anteed bv the local association with 


which the bank desiring the accommo- 
dation is affiliated, and for which the 
bank shall pay a commission to its local 
association. 

Third.—Whenever in the opinion of 
the governor of the National Associa- 
tion the public interests so require. such 
opinion to be concurred in by the ex- 
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to the National Association, and pro- 
vided further that the amount loaned 
in such eases shall not exceed three- 
fourths of the actual value of the col- 
lateral. 

Fourth.—The National 
may, whenever its own condition and 
the general financial condition warrant 
such investment, purchase from a de- 


Association 
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positing bank acceptances arising from 
commercial transactions that have a 
maturity not exceeding ninety days, but 
they must be of a character known in 
the market as “prime bills.” Such ac- 
ceptances must bear the endorsement 
of the depositing bank, which must be 
other than the maker or acceptor of the 
paper. 


Over-ExPANSION OF CREDIT THE CHIEF 
Cause or Bank FarLures. 


Section 38 of the Aldrich plan. pro- 
hibits the discount of notes and _ bills 
by the association “for carrying stocks, 
bonds or other investment securities,” 
no matter how valuable or meritorious 
the securities. At first glance this 
looks like a wise and far-reaching pro- 
vision to prevent speculation, over-trad- 
ing and over-expansion of credits. If 
Section 38 is intended to filter the 
commercial stream, the benefits to flow 
therefrom are destroyed by Section 42, 
which authorizes banks to give accept- 
ances. Under our present banking 
laws, banks have no power to give ac- 
ceptances, to guarantee accommodation 
paper, or to lend their credit, which is 
also a well-established principle of cor- 
poration law; and yet, with all of the 
safeguards of our present laws, to- 
gether with the wise supervision of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and of the 
banking departments of the various 
States and the watchful care of vigi- 
lant bank examiners, it has been impos- 
sible to prevent the over-expansion of 
credits, which have produced more bank 
failures than all other causes. Section 
2 is in striking contrast with our pres- 
ent banking laws, which prohibit banks 
from giving acceptances or lending 
their eredit; it opens the door for the 
inflation of credits and for the expan- 
sion of speculative loans, and would 


be a fruitful source of insolvency. 


Fixing tue Rate or Discount. 


Section 41 provides the rate of dis- 
count shall be uniform throughout the 
nited States, which shall be fixed by 
the National Association from time to 


time and published. If this provision 
is intended for all banks, it is in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, and destructive 
of the rights of the States; if it is in- 
tended to apply only to the National 
Reserve Association and its branches, 
no penalty is suggested for its viola- 
tion, nor is there any provision against 
usury; besides which it seems to be at 
variance with the anti-trust laws, if in 
fact it does not within itself create a 
new trust. Dissolution proceedings 
are pending; receiverships are threat- 
ened and indictments are in suspense 
for alleged violations of anti-trust laws, 
and yet the Aldrich plan will permit a 
closer “community of interest’’ and a 
more gigantic monopoly than all others. 
A few men fix the price of meat, of 
sugar, of oil, of steel and of tobacco. 
A few groups of men now control prac- 
tically all of the great industrial and 
commercial interests of the United 
States. No age or country has ever 
produced brainier men or greater gen- 
erals. Give the National Reserve As- 
sociation the power and _ functions 
named in the Aldrich plan, and the 
same influences that fix the price of 
meat, of sugar, of oil, of steel and of 
tobacco will be able to control the sup- 
ply and fix the price of money, if they 
so desire. 


Or Limitep BENEFIT To CouNTRY 
BANKs. 


The leading argument advanced in 
favor of the Aldrich plan is that it 
will create a reliable, stable and uni- 
form market for discounting commer- 
cial paper. The best paper handled 
by State banks and by trust companies 
is not what the Aldrich plan contem- 
plates as “commercial paper.”” Of what 
possible value would the twenty-eight 
days’ discounting privilege of the as- 
sociation be to local banks in making 
loans necessary each year in producing, 
harvesting and marketing the grain, 
the cotton, the sugar, the rice, the to- 
bacco, and other agricultural products? 
The total loans and discounts of all the 
State banks and trust companies of 
Texas is about $60,00.000, but it is 
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doubtful if one-tenth of those loans 
could be classed as “commercial paper,” 
or would be acceptable to the National 
Association for collateral; hence, what 
possible benefit could it be to State 
banks and trust companies, or to na- 
tional banks outside of the larger cities 
for discounting their commercial paper 
when they can obtain from their reserve 
agents all the accommodations their 
business and their balances justify? In 
addition to the regular rate the local 
bank will be required to pay the Na- 
tional Association for discounting paper 
on its own endorsement, it must also 
pay its local association a commission 
should it need additional accommoda- 
tions. Under such conditions, it is 
doubtful if these discounting privileges 
would be of service to ten per cent. of 
the banks of the United States in han- 
dling their ordinary commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural transactions. 
Tur PREVENTION OF PANICs. 

The salient feature of the Aldrich 
plan, if the claims of its friends are 
properly understood, is that it is in- 
tended to prevent panics; but if one 
should occur, then, under certain re- 
strictions, the National Reserve Associ- 
ation would assume the functions of the 
Government and issue currency, but 
only to its shareholders, who must also 
be depositors. 

Panics spring from a misapprehen- 
sion of danger. In fact, the word is a 
derivative from Pan, the Greek god, 
who suddenly appeared at the battie of 
Marathon and, by making «a great 
noise by blowing upon a shell, produced 
the first panic. The Persian soldiers 
were demoralized with imaginary fear: 
they lost confidence in their generals 
and in their own strength and courage, 
and defeat and disaster followed. 

Business panics do not originate m 
workshops, on farms or in country 
towns, and, while they may be local 
in their origin, yet they are general in 
their results. A panic may start in 
New York, yet Portland, Oregon, will 
need emergency currency as much as 
Portland, Maine; but it can only be ob- 
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tained upon the following terms and 
conditions: “Whenever, in the opinion 
of the governor of the National Reserve 
Association, the public interests so re- 
quire, such opinion to be concurred in 
by the executive committee and to have 
the definite approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the National Reserve 
Association may discount the direct ob- 
ligation of a depositing bank, endorsed 
by its local association, provided the 
endorsement shall be fully secured by 
the pledge and deposit of satisfactory 
securities,” and for which endorsement 
the local bank must pay an extra com- 
mission to its local association. The 
accommodation is so hedged about with 
red tape restrictions and limitations of 
close communion that the plan of cur- 
rency salvation as laid down in the gos- 
pel of the Aldrich plan would be ex- 
hausted before financial deliverance 
could be obtained from the bondage of 
“lost confidence.” 
Tue Country Banker OveRLOOKED. 
The Reserve Association may be con- 
structed to take care of the wants and 
necessities of large financial interests 
and great industrial organizations, but 
the country banker and the interests 
he serves have ‘not only been overlooked, 
but the power of the association to in- 
flate the currency would be a constant 
menace to conservative banking. The 
definition of “commercial paper,’ the 
safeguards thrown around the issuance 
of currency and the purchase of accept- 
ances arising out of “commercial trans- 
actions” are ingenious, but business 
arising out of financial, industrial or 
commercial dealings would be con- 
strued to mean a “commercial transac- 
tion,” and the assertion that the dis- 
counting privileges of the National Re- 
serve Association shall not be used “for 
carrying stocks, bonds or other invest- 
ment securities” is delusive. 


Recent Panics Not Dve to Lack oF 
CURRENCY. 


Currency is the substitute for mon- 
ey, and checks are the substitutes for 
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currency. Of the total business of the 
country less than five per cent. is trans- 
acted by the use of actual cash; the 
balance is represented by useful, con- 
venient and desirable substitutes. The 
panics of 1869, of 1873, of 1893, and 
of 1907 were not the result of the 
searcity of currency. There was never 
a day during either of those panics 
when there was not an abundance of 
currency in the country for all reason- 
able and legitimate demands, and but 
for the loss of confidence neither of 
them would have occurred. During 
each panie many of the larger cities re- 
sorted to the use of clearing-house 
checks; some banks issued certificates 
of deposit in small denominations, 
while others resorted to other expedi- 
ents as substitutes for currency which 
had been hoarded, and yet possibly a 
majority of the interior banks of the 
country continued to do business in the 
usual way and paid small attention to 
the panies. 

It is the loss of confidence rather 
than the searcity of currency that pro- 
duces panics. Should the National Re- 
serve Association be clothed with all 
the power which it is proposed to con- 
fer upon it by the Aldrich plan, it is 
not believed it could inspire more con- 
fidence or exercise greater influence in 
preventing panics than the United 
States Government. 

“Black Friday,” in 1869, was the re- 
sult of “high finance” in trying to cen- 
tralize all the gold in the country for 
speculative purposes. The failure of 
Jay Cooke & Co., in 1873, was the cul- 
mination of inflated credits, of waste- 
ful extravagance and reckless specula- 
tions, but it did not result from the 
scarcity of currency. The banks held 
their usual reserves, and there were but 
few bank failures. 

The agitation of the silver question 
nd the fear of inflation caused heavy 
withdrawals of foreign loans in 1893, 
which, together with the changes of 
‘ational administration and the appre- 
ension of radical changes in our tar- 
laws, produced the panic of that 
year but it was of short duratien and 
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searcely felt except in financial cen- 
ters. 

The panic of 1907 is yet fresh in 
the memory of all of us. Many causes 
have been assigned, but it was not the 
result of any one cause. It may have 
been politics; it may have been over- 
trading; it may have been speculation; 
it may have been over-expansion of 
credits; it may have been dishonest 
banking, but it did not result from 
either the quantity or the quality of 
our currency. Our currency was bet- 
ter than it was in 1873; it was as good 
and as abundant as in all of the ten 
or fifteen years of prosperity previous 
to 1907. Over-valuation and over-cap- 
italization and the issuance of watered 
stocks and bonds, together with a crim- 
inal system of banking, filled the at- 
mosphere with wild rumors, and suspi- 
cion rested upon many financial insti- 
tutions, which, in turn, caused a loss of 
confidence in others. These conditions 
depreciated values, demoralized credits 
and destroyed confidence. The loss of 
confidence became infectious and result- 
ed in the withdrawal of large sums of 
currency from circulation, partly from 
fear and largely for speculation. While 
the panic of 1907 was the greatest 
financial storm that has ever swept over 
the United States, and while the influ- 
ences that produced it were the prod- 
uct of our own conditions, yet it was 
not the only. panic of that year. Almost 
simultaneously with the American pan- 
ic there appeared great financial con- 
vulsions in various foreign countries, 
each widely disconnected with the other, 
either geographically, politically or 
financially. As in the United States, 
so also in Chili, in Egypt and Japan 
there were bank failures, hoarding of 
money and suspension of cash pay- 
ments. In Hamburg, too, there ap- 
peared the greatest financial crisis 
known in Germany for fifty years. It 
was only a few months later when a 
panic broke out in Copenhagen which 
compelled the Danish Government to 
come to the rescue by guaranteeing the 
assets of banks then subject to a run 
from depositors. More recently there 
has been a stringency in the money 
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markets of Paris and London and a 
sharp tension in the Berlin market. A 
war scare frightened all Europe, and 
in many localities there was hoarding 
of money. 

Nor tHE Resvutr or Our 
CURRENCY SYSTEM. 


PANICS 


These facts are mentioned only to 
show that panics are not confined to 
the United States, and that they are 
not the result of our currency system, 
notwithstanding the often repeated 
charge that we have “the worst banking 
system in the world.” If our system 
of currency is so radically defective, 
and if the banking systems of Europe 
are so perfect, why is it that we have 
outstripped them so marvelously in all 
the elements of growth and prosperity 
that make country the foremost 
nation on earth? The strongest criti- 
cism that can be made against our cur- 
rency is that it is inelastic. Our great- 
est defects are in our system of cred- 
its, rather than currency; and yet were 
it not for the currency-issuing func- 
tions of the Aldrich plan, the enthusi- 
asm of its friends would be greatly 
abated. 


our 


ForeEIGN SysteMs INAPPLICABLE Here. 


The United States is the only one of 
the great powers of the world that is- 
sues its own currency. Systems of 
banking suited to the wants and neces- 
sities of England, of France and ot 
Germany, while they may be admirably 
adapted to the demands of trade and 
commerce in those countries, would be 
totally inadequate to meet the financial 


and industrial requirements of our 
country. Our form of government; 


our vast territory; our varied manufac- 
tures; our agricultural products; our 
mineral resources; our live stock indus- 
tries; our great lines of transportation, 
and our universal ballot are so radically 
different that banking systems, no mat- 
ter how well developed or how admira- 
bly suited to those countries, would fall 
far short of meeting the wants of our 
people and of our country. Bank ac- 
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ceptances and commercial paper con- 
stitute the chief assets of foreign 
banks. Our people have been educated 
in a different school. Europe fosters 
industrial combinations; the laws of the 
United States prohibit them. Their 
systems of credit, of capital and of 
collateral are not applicable to Ameri- 
can conditions. Neither the Bank of 
England, the Bank of Germany, nor 
the Bank of France is the parent or 
head of all the other banks in their 
country. Nor is it necessary to be a 
shareholder and a depositor in order to 
enjoy the discounting privileges of 
those banks. They are private corpora- 
tions, owned by private individuals, and 
are operated for individual profit. 
AssuMPTION OF TrREAsuRY FUNCTIONs. 

Section 36 says: The Government 
of the United States shall deposit its 
cash balance with the National Reserve 
Association, and thereafter all receipts 
of the Government shall be deposited 
with the National Reserve Association. 
and that all disbursements by the Gov- 
ernment shall be made through the as- 
In other words, the associa- 
tion shall transact the financial busi- 
ness of the Government now handled 
by the Treasury Department. The 
Treasury is recognized by the Consti- 
tution as one of the departments of the 
United States Government, and as the 
Constitution specifically says “no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but 
in consequence of appropriations made 
by law,” the proposal to relieve the 
Treasury of its financial power and re- 
sponsibility and to bestow those func- 
tions upon a private corporation is of 
doubtful constitutionality, and is a 
marked divergence from the original 
plan of government. 


sociation. 


CHANGE IN ReservVE PROVISIONS. 


Section 51 says the deposit balance 


of any subscribing bank in the Na- 
tional Reserve Association and any 
notes of the association which it may 


hold may be counted as a part of its 
legal reserve. Under our present na- 
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tional banking laws national banks not 
in reserve cities are required to carry a 
legal reserve equal to fifteen per cent. 
of their deposits, of which three-fifths 
may be with approved reserve agents, 
but not less than two-fifths must be 
in legal tender money in their own 
vaults. Texas banking laws require of 
State banks and trust companies a legal 
reserve of twenty-five per cent., of 
which fifteen per cent. may be with ap- 
proved reserve agents, but not less than 
ten per cent. must be in cash in their 
own vaults. The requirement that the 
cash balance in the United States 
Treasury shall be turned over to the 
Reserve Association and the proposal 
to reduce the cash reserves in local 
banks and to concentrate all the gold 
in the country in the vaults of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association, is a serious 
question, and should receive the most 
thoughtful consideration. In a Gov- 
ernment like the United States, with 
many thousands of miles of sea coasts 
and frontier to be protected from for- 
eign invasion, is it better to hold all 
the reserve army at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, awaiting domestic insurrec- 
tion, or to scatter the troops among the 
fortifications of the sea coast and along 
the frontier, where they will be avail- 
able for service in case of foreign in- 
vasion? 


INSUFFICIENT INDUCEMENTS FOR THE 
AVERAGE CountTRY BANK. 


As the association is to be prohibited 
from ever paying more than five per 
cent. dividends to stockholders, who 
will be benefited by taking from the 
local banks all of their cash reserve ex- 
cept the small amount required for 
counter or till purposes and shipping it 
from the local community where it be- 
longs and concentrating it with one 
zreat central bank hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of miles away, awaiting a 
financial insurrection? As the National 
Reserve Association will not pay inter- 
st on deposits, and as the banks in the 
larger cities will pay interest on de- 
posits, what is the inducement to the 
‘ocal bank to deposit with the National 


Reserve Association? Furthermore, it 
would not be a profitable investment for 
the average country bank to invest 
twenty per cent. of its capital perma- 
nently that at most can never return 
more than five per cent. dividends. 


CENTRAL Bank UNNECESSARY. 


The banking power of the United 
States is now more than #20,000,000,- 
000, and at the same ratio of increase 
for the past few years it is only a 
question of a short time when our 
banking power will be equal to the 
balance of the world combined. In- 
stead of following the examples ot 
other countries, the United States is 
able to assert its financial independence 
and maintain a system of currency and 
banking in keeping with our great sys- 
tem of government. Our banking pow- 
er is made up of national banks, State 
banks, private banks and trust compa- 
nies; they work in harmony with each 
other, and it is not believed one great 
central bank is necessary to bring them 
into any closer bond of union. The 
State banks and trust companies are 
nearly double in number the national 
banks, while their deposits are more 
than double. Both systems are useful 
and desirable aids to commerce. Na- 
tional banks have their note-issuing 
functions, which are denied to State 
institutions, while on the other hand 
State banks and trust companies are of 
great benefit to each local community 
in performing duties and handling in- 
dustrial propositions which national 
banks are prohibited from doing. 


FinanciaL Power Sunovip Be Dris- 
TRIBUTED, Not CENTRALIZED. 


There are now about 23,000 different 
banking institutions scattered through 
the villages, towns, and cities of the 
United States, taking care of the finan- 
cial, industrial and commercial wants 
of the people of the various sections of 
the several States, each separate and 
independent, except where combina- 
tions have been made, either through 
direct ownership or through affiliated 
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interests. The Aldrich plan makes 
possible the concentration of all this 
mighty banking power under one cor- 
porate management. It involves vital 
changes in the functions of existing 
banks; it assumes a parental control, 
and robs the local bank of its individu- 
ality and its independence. No mat- 
ter by what name it may be called, the 
basic principle of the National Reserve 
Association is one great central bank. 
As a concrete proposition, it can not be 
denied that every centralizing action, 
whether financial, industrial or commer- 
cial, magnifies the power of the in- 
tegral and minimizes the strength and 
efficiency of the units, and that the con- 
trol of vast aggregations of power, no 
matter whether political, financial or 
commercial, should be distributed in- 
stead of centralized. 

Holding the cash balance of the 
Treasury, and receiving all the reve- 
nues and making all the disbursements 
of the Government, and with authority 
to fix the rate of discount throughout 
the United States, and with power to 
inflate the currency subject only to a 
nominal tax until its note issues shall 
exceed $1,200,000,000, and notes in ex- 
cess of that amount practically without 
limit under a tax of only five per cent., 
would give the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation too much power over the 
finances, the industries and the com- 
merce of the country. A distinguished 
authority is credited with saying that 
the two great purposes to be served by 
the Aldrich plan will be “the holding 
of the cash reserve of the banks and to 
take over the business of note issue. 
All other things are collateral.” No 
more forceful fact was ever uttered. 
The strongest criticism of the Aldrich 
plan could not have been stated more 
tersely. Holding the cash reserves, 
and with power to fix the supply and 
the price of currency, assuredly “all 
other things are collateral.” 


LIABILITY OF CoNTROL By SELFISH AND 
Corrupt INTERESTs. 


The machinery of the Aldrich plan 
for the election of directors and for 
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preventing the management of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association from falling 
into the hands of selfish or corrupt 
financial or political interests is elabo- 
rate and intricate and throws many 
safeguards around the institution; but 
the restrictions are more nominal than 
real. There is nothing to prevent 
those same corrupt and unscrupulous 
interests from acquiring control of a 
majority of the branches, either direct 
or through confederated allies and in- 
terlocking interests, which is not a con- 
tingency too remote to be contemplated. 
The care and attention given to details 
tells in words that can not be misunder- 
stood the great danger of giving to any 
class of men the vast power which it is 
proposed to confer upon the National 
Reserve Association. All the machinery, 
all of the protecting clauses, and all 
safeguarding limitations, point to this 
danger. Should the management of 
the association be placed in the hands 
of the ablest, the purest and most 
patriotic men in the country, it would 
be only a question of time when the 
control would pass into the hands of 
men less honest and less patriotic. 

When such unlimited resources and 
such unlimited powers are the prize, 
no safeguards, no limitations, no re- 
strictions can prevent selfish and cor- 
rupt interests from obtaining control. 
It would be only a question of time 
when it would be involved in violent 
political if not sectional strife. The 
suggestion that one bank should be 
prohibited from owning stock in an- 
other would be wholly inadequate to 
prevent centralization of wealth and 
power. It is individual control, rather 
than the corporation controlled, whose 
power and influence is most to be 
feared. It is far more indispensable 
that no law be enacted whereby it may 
be possible to concentrate dangerous 
financial power either under individual 
control or through corporate manage- 
ment. 


Bounp to Become a Po.iticat Issve. 


The Aldrich plan proposes that the 
United States Government shall abdi- 
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cate the sovereignty of issuing currency 
and bestow that power upon a single 
corporation which shall have a monop- 
oly of the note-issuing and currency- 
making power in this Government, and 
yet we are told it is not a_ political 
question! Perhaps no party principle 
is at issue, but a great principle of rep- 
resentative government is involved, and 
no more important question has ever 
been submitted to the American peo- 
ple. No matter whether it be called 
the Central Bank or the National Re- 
serve Association, the basic principle 
of the organization is centralization. 
The local associations will supervise the 
operations of the local banks; the 
branches will supervise the local asso- 
ciations, while the National Asso- 
ciation will supervise and direct the 
operations of the branches and the 
local associations. The board of direc- 
tors of the National Reserve Associa- 
tion will exercise more financial power 
than the Congress of the United States, 
and membership upon the board will 
be the result of aggressive and strenu- 
ous campaigns; while a place upon the 
executive committee will be more de- 
sired than a seat in the United States 
Senate. Intrenched behind its finan- 
cial fortifications and its vested rights, 
with its local associations, its district 
branches and its supreme central head, 
under one corporate management for 
fifty years, no power on earth could 
prevent it from being an important 
factor in every national campaign. 
The programme for the recent 
meeting of the American Bankers’ As- 
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sociation at New Orleans provided for 
the elaboration of the Aldrich plan from 
the viewpoint of its friends. Two days 
were devoted to addresses by Sena- 
tor Aldrich and fifteen other able and 
eloquent speakers, but no provision was 
made for the discussion of both sides 
of the question. If the opportunity 
had been offered an alternative propo- 
sition would have been suggested pro- 
viding for a law that would authorize 
the organization of clearing-house as- 
sociations under national charter and 
with axthority to do lawfully what has 
often been done without the sanction of 
law. In other words, with power under 
proper safeguards and fully secured 
by collateral to issue emergency cur- 
rency under the direction of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and with such tax that would 
promptly retire it when the emergency 
had ‘passed. But the opportunity was 
not given; instead, however, at the 
closing hours of the session a resolu- 
tion was presented for the “unqualified 
approval” of the Aldrich plan, which 
was adopted with only one dissenting 
vote, and yet that overwhelming ma- 
jority is not a test of whether the ques- 
tion at issue, or the principle involved, 
is right or wrong. Our constitution 
and our laws guarantee to every citizen 
the right of independent thought and 
free speech, and every man should have 
the courage of his convictions and be 
willing to give a reason for the faith 
that is in him. 


By Hon. Charles N. Fowler, Former Chairman Banking and 
Currency Committee, House of Representatives* 


WISH to speak purely from an eco- 
nomic point of view and to cover 
only one single phase of the proposal; 
its dangerous expansion, unbounded in- 
lation and certain expulsion of gold 
from the country. 
First—Nothing should ever go into 


* Address before the Republican Club of New 
ork, Saturday, January 20, 1912. 


the reserves of a country except what 
is coined out of the standard of value. 

Second—The poorer money always 
drives out the better. 

Every single note of the so-called 
Reserve Association used in the re- 
serves of our banks will displace just 
that much gold and drive it out of the 
country. 
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Pran Decrtarep Unsounp. 
Judged, therefore, from a purely eco- 

nomic point of view, I assert that the 

Reserve Association plan is the most 


Hox. Ciarins 


FORMER CHAIRMAN BANKING 


AND 
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as greenbacks; second, the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. 

An officer of one of the largest 
banks of the United States recently 





N. Fow er 


CURRENCY COMMITTEE, HOUSE Ol 


REPRESENTATIVES 


unsound, the most dangerous; indeed, 
it is absolutely the worst proposal that 
has been brought forward for serious 
consideration by any respectable body 
of men since the adoption of the Con- 


stitution, with the two following ex- 
ceptions : First, the issue of legal 


tender money by the government such 


used this language: “Mr. Fowler, it 
is incredible that we should be called 
upon to consider such a proposition.” 

If this is really true, how does it 
happen that so many business men and 
so many bankers approve it is a most 
natural inquiry. The cause is not diffi- 
cult to perceive. 
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There is not a business man nor 
hardly a banker who is not even now 
still living in a state of fright from the 
terror of 1907. One thought alone 
seems to have taken possession of the 
country to the exclusion of everything 
else, and that thought is this: That we 
must hereafter be able to convert our 
commercial credits into bank or current 
credits. There seems to be something 
approaching madness; indeed, there 
seems to be an insane haste lest they 
be caught again, possibly to-morrow, 
certainly next fall. But they need not 
worry, for danger is not imminent; 
1907 will not come again right away. 

During the past two years up to the 
present time the entire thought of the 
country has been directed to a mere 
mechanism to achieve this result, with- 
out any reference to or consideration 
whatever of those fundamental, eternal 
principles of banking economics that 
demand recognition and obedience if 
we are to escape the frightful penalties 
which their violation always inflicts. 


FUNDAMENTAL Laws. 


In the outset I want to lay down two 
fundamental laws that I wish were 
burned into the minds of every banker 
and every business man within the bor- 
ders of this republic. They are these: 

One—Nothing should ever be counted 
as a reserve which is not coined out ot 
the standard of value. Our standard 
of value is gold, therefore nothing 
should go into the reserves of our 
banks except gold. 

Two—The _ poorer 
drives out the better. 

[| hope that whoever hears these 
words will commit these two laws to 
memory, for they are as fundamental 
and eternal in their operation as the 
law of gravitation. 


money always 


[ assert that the plan of the so- 
called reserve association is in direct 
violation of the first of these laws, 


nd will put the second law into oper- 
tion to a dangerous and destructive 
egree, 

Every intelligent student knows that 
‘ie plan proposes to transport to this 
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country the German system of bank- 
ing, which I assert has completely 
broken down at home during the past 
six months. Now, if this system has 
broken down in Germany, where there 
are a few great banks with hundreds of 
millions of assets and not more than 500 
banks all told, what can you expect it 
to do here with more than 25,000 in- 
dividual, independent banks, directly 
responsible to their depositors? 

The following letter was given to me 
by an officer of one of our largest 
banks, accompanied with these words: 

“T realize that in giving you this let- 
ter I am, in a way, betraying a busi- 
ness confidence, but I regard it as my 
patriotic duty to give it to you, to use 
in any way you may see fit. For what 
would happen to this bank if we should 
send out such. a letter to our deposi- 
tors? Our doors would be closed in- 
side of twenty-four hours.” 

The letter referred to was written 
by the Deutsche Bank of Berlin, 
which has assets approximating $500,- 
000,000, and is as follows: 

“In consequence of the restrictions 
recently made by the Imperial Bank, 
with regard to the supply of money at 
the end of every quarter of the year, 
we are, to our regret, compelled to ask 
you, when drawing against your ac- 
count with us upon our head office and 
our branches by mail, kindly to advise 
us by cable of such drafts on them as 
are likely to come forward for pay- 
ment during the last three working 
days of the quarter and the following 
two working days, so as to enable us 
to provide from here especially the 
necessary funds at the office drawn 
upon. 

“As to cable transfers which, during 
the five days in question, you may 
have to order on our head office or 
branches, to the debit of your account 
with us, we shall feel obliged by your 
ordering them only if you can advise 
us by cable one day before, the amounts 
to be placed by us to your debit on re- 
ceipt of such advice, or ordering upon 
us for mail transfer from here. 

“The foregoing, of course, does not 
apply to small qmounts.” 
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As a further proof that the system 
has broken down at home, let us see 
what has been going on in Germany 
during the past six months to further 
demonstrate the weakness of their sys- 
tem. 

The great banks of Germany have 
been scouring the markets of the world, 


going into every nook and _ corner, 
hunting for gold. At what price? 


Was it at five per cent., six per cent., 
seven per cent., eight per cent., nine 
per cent., ten per cent.? No. The 
New York Evening Post, in its annu- 
al review, says it was from twelve per 
cent. to twenty per cent. I have been 
credibly informed that the great banks 
of Germany, with hundreds of mil- 
lions of assets, were borrowing money 
in our own markets at seven and one- 
half per cent., and one and one-half 
per cent. for three months, or upwards 
of thirteen per cent. 

I was told of one loan to one of the 
largest banks in Berlin, running for a 
whole year at seven per cent. 

Think of it! What would the con- 
dition in our country have to be before 
The National City, The Bank of Com- 
merce and the First National of New 
York, and the First National and Con- 
tinental and Commercial of Chicago, 
were scouring all quarters of the globe 
for gold and paying from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. for the loans? 

The Imperial Bank of Germany 
could not save the few great banks of 
Germany. What would the same kind 
of an institution in the United States 
do for 25,000 independent banks under 
the same circumstances, all pulling at 
the skirts of this proposed financial bal- 
loon? The Imperial Bank could not 
make real money out of paper credit 
when the crisis came. 

Let me ask the 25,000 individual in- 
depend nt banks of America what they 
would do when the day of contraction 
and refusal came? Where would you 
go for gold with your comparatively 
small capital and limited credit? 

The financial situation in Germany 
is by far the weakest of all the great 
nations of Europe and the cause is not 
far to find nor difficult to detect. 
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Their notes, which are based 


upon 
only thirty-three per cent. of gold and 
sixty-six per cent. of commercial cred- 
its, are used as reserves and made the 


basis of additional credits. Economi- 
cally speaking, whenever a bank puts 
anything into its reserves it makes that 
thing a legal tender and exactly to 
that extent displaces that much gold, 
if gold is the standard of value. 


ACCUMULATION OF GOLD. 


During the ten years from 1900 to 
1910 the gold accumulated by Russia 
amounted to upward of $300,000,000; 
that accumulated by France, upward 
of $200,000,000; that accumulated by 
England, where nothing but gold is 
treated as reserves and where there 
has been comparatively little growth in 


business, $32,000,000. The United 
States accumulated $1,100,000,000, 


while Germany, with all her develop- 
ment of trade during the last ten 
years, accumulated only $40,000,000 of 
gold when it ought to have been ten 
times as much, all things considered. 
If she had done this she would not 
have been compelled to send her great 
financial institutions all over the globe 
in search of gold and been compelled 
to pay fifteen per cent. and twenty 
per cent. for it. 

Mark this: If we did not have the 
$346,000,000 United States notes or 
greenbacks, the $650,000,000 of legal 
tender silver and a part of the $750,- 
000,000 national bank notes in the re- 
serve of our banks, we would now have 
in the United States $2,500,000,000 of 
gold instead of only $1,800,000,000. 
Does all this prove nothing to us? 

Every intelligent student of econom- 
ies knows that after Alexander Hamil- 
ton, with the acquiescence and approv- 
al of Jefferson, fixed the relations of 
the gold and silver dollar in 1792, a 
differential of only one-half to one per 
cent. drove all the gold out of the coun- 
try by 1832, and that from 1834 to 
1860 the changed ratio drove every 
dollar of silver out of circulation. 
Who does not know that from 1861 to 
1865 the issue of flat government 
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paper drove every dollar of gold out 
of the country; that for eighteen years 
we were off the gold standard, resum- 
ing specie payments in 1879? 

Has any banker over fifty years of 
age forgotten the silver struggle from 
1879 to 1894, when, because of the sil- 
ver purchase act by which we only 
added $50,000,000 a year to our re- 
serve money, we came to the very prec- 
ipice of repudiation and national dis- 
honor? 

Don’t you recall the fact that gold 
was running out faster than we could 
put it in the treasury, and that finally, 
when only $42,000,000 of gold and 
twenty-four hours of time stood be- 
tween us and a silver basis, the intelli- 
gence, the integrity, the patriotism and 
heroic courage of Grover Cleveland, 
supported by J. P. Morgan, alone 
saved the credit of this nation? 

These four great and significant les- 
sons have been taught us—since the es- 
tablishment of this government—the 
poorer money invariably drives out the 
better, and yet we are confronted by 
such stuff as the following falling from 
the lips of the reputed author of the so- 
called Reserve Association: 


“The banks will be able to replenish 
their reserves indefinitely. The counter- 
part of this proposition is that the 
banks will be able to make loans in- 
definitely.” Think of such a proposi- 
tion! And again, he says it was 
deemed necessary “to provide such ef- 
fective regulation of discounts and 
note issues as would enable the organ- 
ization to respond promptly at all 
times to normal or unusual demands 
for credit or currency without danger 
of undue expansion or inflation.” If 
this proposition survives at all it will 
be as the curiosity of the century. I 
submit that neither of these proposi- 
tions could have emanated from a 
mind capable of thinking in the terms 
of economics. 

! assert that if we adopt a sound 
financial system in the near future we 
shall have in the course of ten years 
unward of $3,000,000,000 possibly $3,- 
0,000,000, of gold in the United 
“tates. I assert further that if we 
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adopt the proposed so-called Reserve 
Association scheme we shall have at the’ 
end of five years thereafter in the 
neighborhood of only $1,250,000,000, 
allowing for a differential of $250,- 
000,000 either way as a possibility. In 
other words, we would have as a re- 
sult not more than forty per cent., and 
possibly not more than thirty per cent., 
of the gold that we shall have if we 
pursue a wise economic policy. 


Wovtp Cause INFLATION. 


The scheme provides that any depos- 
its with the association may count as 
reserves; also that any of its notes 
may be held as reserves. 

Since the average reserve of all na- 
tional banks is and has been for many 
years about twenty per cent., let us as- 
sume, first, that a national bank called 
X has $5,000,000 of deposits and holds 
a twenty per cent. reserve, or $1,000,- 
000, of gold; second, that X National 
Bank deposits this million of gold with 
the Reserve Association; third, that a 
national bank called the Y National 
Bank exchanges $1,000,000 of com- 
mercial paper for $1,000,000 of the 
notes of the Reserve Association, 
which it puts into its reserves. 

In the course of time it will have a 
million of deposits, largely in the shape 
of loans based upon this million of 
notes; so that the original $1,000,000 
which stood guard over $5,000,000 of 
debts now is called upon to protect 
$12,000,000 of debts, or only about an 
eight per cent. reserve as against 
twenty. 

The X National Bank owes $5,000,- 
000 of deposits against $1,000,000 de- 
posited with the association. The as- 
sociation owes the X National Bank 
the $1,000,000, deposited with it and 
$1,000,000 of notes outstanding which 
it issued to the Y National Bank. The 
Y National Bank has liabilities out- 
standing of $5,000,000 with the notes 
as reserve, or a net expansion and in- 
flation of $7,000,000. 

It has been assumed or claimed by 
some advocates of the scheme that prob- 
ably $1,000,000,000 of gold would be 
deposited with the association, in which 
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event there would be an expansion and 
inflation of #7,000,000,000, or a_ total 
liability of $12,000,000,000 where now 
there are only $5,000,000,000. 

While this expansion and this infla- 
tion have been going on the notes have 
been going into the banks as reserves, 
and a corresponding amount of gold 
has been driven out of the banks and 
out of the country. 

Now, mark you, I have not pursued 
this expansion, this inflation, beyond 
the fifty per cent. gold reserve for all 
the liabilities of the Reserve Associa- 
tion. When you turn your imagination 
to all the possibilities remaining in re- 
discounts, borrowing direct, accept- 
ances and falling in your reserves, and 
the credits which grow out of credits 
directly and indirectly, the prospect 
becomes bewildering. The expansion 
and inflation becomes a matter of 
planetary distances and astronomical 
figures. The proposal leads into the 
nebulous somewhere into the ‘bottomless 
nowhere. 

Every student recognizes that the 
weakest point in our national bank sys- 
tem is the superimposed credit result- 
ing from the deposits with our reserve 
cities and then with our central re- 
serve cities. But in the very face of 
that fact here is a proposal that accen- 
tuates that fault one hundred fold. 

The strangest thing about this whole 
proposal is that it is based upon the fact 
that we have not sufficient capacity for 
expansion and inflation of credit. Will 
any one say that what we wanted dur- 
ing the years of 1903-4-5-6-7 was more 
inflation? Does not every intelligent 
student of banking economics know 
that what we should have had was 
some way of checking the delirium in- 
stead of increasing the mad_ specula- 
tion? 

To determine now what we want we 
must first ascertain with some degree 
of accuracy just what happened. 


Two Distinct Kinps or Capitrau In- 
VOLVED IN BANKING. 


Until we come to realize that there 
are two distinct kinds of capital in- 


volved in our banking business, and 
learn to treat them according to their 
peculiarities, we shall continue to have 
the ‘same kind of trouble, to a greater 
or less degree, that we have had in the 
past. 

There is the trust fund of the sav- 
ings of the people and money belong- 
ing to estates or the investment fund. 
Then there is the commercial fund or 
that capital engaged in production and 
trade. The law should compel the se- 
gregation or separation of these two 
funds, so that we know with some de- 
gree of certainty whether the invest- 
ment fund has all been exhausted and 
our commercial funds or capital are 
being encroached upon and absorbed in 
fixed investments. This is precisely 
what happened in 1907. 

To illustrate this thought, let us as- 
sume that a railroad needs 100 flat- 
cars to carry its peculiar freight and 
needs 100 passenger cars for the ac- 
commodation of the people. It is self- 
evident that if the road uses all the 
flatears and half the passenger cars 
to carry its freight the balance of the 
passengers will have to make some 
other provision for transportation or 
walk. This is just what occurred in 
1907, and a great many people are 
still walking as a result of that mis- 
adventure. Liquidation is still going 
on, with a probability that we shall be 
well in 1913 before normal or really 
good business conditions will prevail 
all round. 

Now, it is apparent that if this diag- 
nosis is correct, Theodore Roosevelt did 
not cause the panic, nor did the bank- 
ers cause the panic, as is so frequently 
charged. Indirectly, the bankers had a 
good deal to do with bringing it about, 
but not in the manner usually supposed. 
The way they helped it on was this: 

The great syndicates or underwriting 
bankers adopted the practise of simply 
notifying rich men and bankers all over 
the country that to them so much of 
some issue of bonds had been alotted. 
Those to whom they had been alloted, 
influenced, on the one hand by flattery 
and on the other by fear, lest if they 
refused to absorb what had been set 
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apart for them they would be ignored 
in the future, took the allotment at all 
hazard. 

This forcing process went on until 
commerce broke down, because it had 
been robbed of its necessary capital and 
has not been able to replace it since, 
out of earnings. 

What we want so far as possible is 
to prevent the recurrence of that ex- 
perience. But unlimited expansion 
all the time will not achieve the result, 
although the power to expand natural- 
ly to meet a sudden reaction is the 
thing that must be accomplished. In 
seeking a solution of our problem we 
must take into account three important 
factors peculiar to ourselves. First— 
The vast undeveloped resources of our 
country and ever inviting opportuni- 
Second—The intelligence, capac- 
itv, impulsiveness and optimism of our 
people. Third—The peculiarly local 
relation of our 25,000 individual inde- 
pendent banks, which are always in 
close sympathy with and affected by 
the growth and development of the lo- 
cality and the interests and enthusi- 
asm of the people. 

We cannot successfully import into 
this country some exotic system, the 
whole framework of which is foreign 
to our institutions, habits of thought 
and practises. Nor can we disregard 
those fundamental principles of bank- 
ing economics that must be recognized 
and obeyed if we hope to become the 
financial center of the world—which is 


ties. 


SAVE 
ONEY hoarded under a brick in the 
L fireplace or in old stockings, is 


withdrawn from circulation, and is 
ractically useless. It has stagnated. Fur- 
her, it brings no interest, and it may be 
‘ost or stolen. Such funds are far better 
‘rought out of hiding and put to work. 
nce you become the owner of a bank ac- 
ount you will try to keep it in your pos- 
ession. 


RESERVE 


ASSOCIATION $11 
our natural right unless we forfeit it— 
by adopting a system of banking 
which is unsound, dangerous and detri- 
mental. 

Furthermore, no country can ever 
become the financial center of the world 
unless it is a free market for gold. No 
country can be a free market for gold 
unless its entire credit system is based 
upon gold and_ gold thereby 
guaranteeing unquestioned bills of ex- 
change drawing as low rates as the 
lowest and protected by a gold fund of 
such magnitude, when considered from 
the standpoint of its obligations to the 
commerce of the country where held, 
all conditions being considered, as to 
insure beyond question its ability to 
take and give gold as necessity requires 
in international trade. 

This result can only be achieved by 
enforcing a discount rate throughout 
the country involved and the discount 
rate can only be enforced throughout 
the country involved by buying and 
selling bills of exchange in straight 
gold transactions and not trading one 
bank credit for another bank credit and 
putting these bank credits into our 
bank reserves, thereby driving gold out 
of the banks and out of the country 
and also utterly destroying our power 
to control and protect the cash re- 
serves of our banks which, outside of 
what may be called subsidiary money 
(from $2 pieces down) should be gold 
and gold alone. 


alone, 


Begin with a dime. 

Keep it up until have saved ten 
dimes or enough to secure a bank book. 

Do not part with it under any consider- 
ation. 


you 


Save the interest. 
Keep on repeating the operation. 
Save! 
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SEMI-ANNUAL REVIEW 


By H. M. P. Eckardt 


[> dealing with Canadian banking for 

the year 1910, it was remarked 
that in the last quarter of that year 
the deposits of the chartered banks un- 
derwent an unusual shrinkage. This 
period almost invariably witnesses an 
important increase of deposits, which 
occurs largely as a result of the loan 
expansion then necessary for the pur- 
pose of moving the crops. Especially 
in the three provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, a large part 
of the business for the vear is crowded 
into the four months—September, Oc- 
tober, November and December. 

The loan and mortgage companies, 
the life insurance companies, land 
companies, railways, manufacturers, 
merchants, and others, effect a consid- 
erable part of their collections in that 
season of the year; and their bank 
balances are therefore usually at high 
record figures. So the contraction of 
the deposits in the last quarter of 1910 
—amounting to $20,000,000—occa- 
sioned some concern. Largely because 
of it the increase of deposits registered 
for the whole year 1910 fell far be- 
hind the increase registered for 1909. 
In 1910 the increase of deposits was 
$58,000,000, as against an increase of 
$146.000,000 in 1909, and of $90,000.- 
000 in 1908. 

In 1911 the deposits increased $113,- 
000,000, while the current loans in 
Canada increased $97,000,000. The 
loan expansion in 1910 amounted to 
$84,000,000. As the loan expansion in 
1910 exceeded the increase of depos- 
its, there was in that year a sharp fall 
in the ratio of quick assets to liabili- 
ties. 

As mentioned in previous articles, it 
is the custom of the banks in Canada 
to include their call loans in New York 
and London, and the balances at their 
credit in international banks at those 
centers, with the holdings of specie and 
legal tender notes, in arriving at their 
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reserve of available assets. The re- 
serves of the Canadian banks, ecalcu- 
lated in that manner, fell from 29.32 
per cent. of their net liabilities on De- 
cember 31, 1909, to 24.07 per cent. on 
December 31, 1910. The fall in re- 
serve strength was in evidence all 
through the year. 

This naturally made the bankers ex- 
ercise care in granting new credits; and 
at some seasons of the year complaints 
of monetary stringency were loudly 
voiced by the stockholders in Montreal 
and Toronto. During 1911 the situ- 
ation as regards loan expansion and 
increase of deposits, was somewhat 
more comfortable—the increase of de- 
posits was a few million dollars great- 
er than the expansion of the mercan- 
tile credits. The situation was helped 
also by the action of the banks in in- 
creasing their capital stock. 


LarGer CAPITALIZATION. 


The movement to increase capital 
stock in 1911 was more general and 
more important than in any preceding 
year. During the year the paid up 
capital of the banks was increased by 
$8,300,000; and the surplus or rest 
funds increased $13,000,000. The in- 
crease of surplus occurred principally 
as a result of the issue of new stock 
to the shareholders at high premiums. 
The more important issues were made 
at prices ranging between 160 and 260. 

There were also large additions to 
the surplus accounts through reserva- 
tion of surplus earnings. It should be 
noted that of the increase of about 
$13,000.000 in the surplus, $3,400,000 
consisted of a mere book entry. The 
Bank of Montreal had been accus- 
tomed to carry its Bank Premises in 
the balance sheet at the modest figur« 
of $600,000. It was making large ex- 
penditures every year upon new build- 
ings in Montreal, Winnepeg, and other 
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places, such expenditures probably 
amounting to an average of $600,000 
per year, entirely out of current earn- 
ings. That is to say: Suppose the ac- 
tual net earnings of the bank in a cer- 
tain year were $2,100,000, and $600,- 
000 were expended on new premises— 
the bank would write off the whole of 
the expenditures on premises and de- 
clare the profits as $1,500,000. That 
process it had followed for a half- 
dozen years or more, and of course as 
the bank premises were carried at the 
old figure of $600,000, the equity con- 
cealed under this item reached large 
proportions. 
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THE SurPLvs. 


At the close of the fiscal year, 1911, 
a change of policy was inaugurated. 
The executive stated that at a conserv- 
ative valuation the buildings and land 
owned by the bank and used for bank- 
ing purposes were worth $9,088,000; 
and whereas they appeared in the bal- 
ance sheet at $600,000, the board had 


written them up in the books to $4,- 


000,000. 

The $3,400,000 of expenditures thus 
restored to the balance sheet on the 
debit side were transferred en bloc to 
surplus account. At the same time the 


LIABILITIES. 


Note circulation 
Dominion Government deposits 
Provincial Government deposits 


Deposits of the public (notice) 
Deposits elsewhere than Canada 


Loans from other banks in Canada......... 
Deposits of other banks in Canada.......... 


Due to banks in Great Britain 


Deposits of banks in foreign countries...... 


Other liabilities 


Capital paid 
Rest on surplus 
Profit and loss balance 


Specie 
Dominion notes 
Circulation redemption fund 
Notes and checks, other banks 
Loans to other banks, Canada 
Deposits in other banks, Canada 


Dominion and provincial securities 
Canadian municipal, ete., securities 
Railway and other bonds 
Call loans, Canada 
Cal! loans, elsewhere 
Current loans, Canada 
Current loans, elsewhere 
Loans to provincial governments 
Overdue debts 
Kes! estate other than premises 
Mortgages on real estate 
Bonk premises 
Otoer assets 


Deposits of the public (demand) Didecanslentes 


Due by banks in Great Britain ............ 
Due by banks in foreign countries......... 


ee 


























Dec. 31, 1911. Dec. 31, 1910. 
sites naneingaee $102,037,305 $87,694,840 
IS le 8,081,605 5,970,160 
Paley eee 25,003,062 24,714,358 

Falta dias 335,020,693 280,910,695 
cdiamaieueriies 591,068,932 544,220,710 
git aad mace 80,606,935 70,574,871 
saan dice. aan 3,988,730 
Posie adsids 6,908,935 4,767,244 

eh ialettesaancios 4,350,151 1,573,473 
i al ea aes 5,464,118 4,374,426 
RA Bi 15,781,627 7,286,060 

$1,174,323,431 $1,036,075,636 
sdtcgecatbcune 107,994,604 99,676,093 
catia aastaalal 96,868,124 83,965,869 
eine scannicatelah 10,883,359 10,073,261 

$1,390,069,518 $1,229,790,859 
Fa, CO are $37,464,226 $33,411,852 
i REY: 97,657,488 76,007,087 
Asay 5,811,192 5,040,116 
sae coules dean 62,065,361 48,045,024 
sg alee 583,658 3,807,474 
Fe ab olathe 8,903,767 8,232,150 
SL A 20,740,243 13,823,172 
a 25,667,293 24,486,630 
RACES 9,135,464 13,102,587 
aL a 20,880,987 24,680,177 
Pe ae dla 64,889,452 59,519,918 

addaiebins 72,640,526 63,983,912 
RAST RR 92,106,695 90,710,437 
pel ga ee a 774,909,172 677,064,829 
RE SRA 37,970,839 40,400,839 
5 aun tapas 2,475,715 2,144,028 
ROSIE 3,341,291 6,553,475 
he dale a aL 1,575,328 1,360,966 
‘haben 966,575 958,745 
RANE: $2,557,940 25,191,619 
es dapat ie 17,726,147 11,265,638 

$1,390,069,518 $1,229,790,859 - 


“Difference in addition due to omission of cents. 
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bank abandoned its practice of writ- 
ing off the expenditures upon premises 
before making the declaration of prof- 
its. Thus in the case of the 1911 prof- 
its, they were declared as $2,305,409, 
and afterwards the amount expended 
on premises during the year—$708,800 
—was written off. 

This change of policy on the part of 
the Bank of Montreal makes the prac- 
tice of all the important banks uni- 
form in regard to the matter of ex- 
penditure on premises. 

With their net acquisition of new de- 
posits and their issues of new stock at 
high premiums, the banks were en- 
abled to maintain their position in re- 
gard to reserve strength throughout 
1911. At the end of 1910 the ratio 
of immediately available assets to net 
liabilities was 24.07 per cent.; and at 
the end of 1911 it stood at 24.43 per 
cent. 

During 
monetary 


the year just ended the 
situation did not become 
greatly strained. There was a strong 
demand for credits throughout the 
year, which the banks were able to sat- 
isfy reasonably well. Naturally, as 
their loanable funds increased largely 
while the home money market was ex- 
hibiting great firmness, the profits of 
the banks were exceptionally good. 

The table on page 313 shows the gen- 
eral position of the banks on Decem- 
ber 31, 1911, as compared with the 
same date in 1910. 

It is worthy of remark that during 
1911 the Canadian banks exhibited a 
tendency to carry a larger preportion 
of their available reserves in the form 
of specie and legal tender notes in 
Canada. 

The following table shows the de- 
velopment during the year: 
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One might presume that the low rates 
of interest prevailing on call loans in 
New York had something to do in 
causing this change of policy. Per- 
haps it would be reversed if call loans 
in the American metropolis commanded 
four per cent. interest or thereabouts. 
When the rate is 2 the one-half per 
cent. tax levied by the State of New 
York represents twenty-five per cent. of 
the gross revenue derived from the 
funds; the tax therefore operates to 
cause gold exports to Canada when 
interest rates in New York are low. 
The banks consider that as the funds 
must be carried as reserve it is per- 
haps nearly as cheap to carry them as 
specie in Canada. 

Two movements of gold occurred in 
1911 from New York to Montrea]l— 
one in May and the other in November. 
The whole of the funds thus trans- 
ferred were added to the cash holdings 
of the Canadian banks. 

The table on opposite page shows the 
profits declared in 1911, and the divi- 
paid in the fiscal vear of the re- 
spective banks. 

It should be noted that the list con- 
tains all the going banks in Canada 
except one—La Banque Internationale 


dends 


—is a new bank which has not yet com- 
pleted the first vear of its existence. 
As will be noted, the dividend increases 


were general. 

The more important banks all have 
rests or surplus funds equal to or near- 
ly equal to the capital; their stocks are 
selling in the market at 200 per cent. 
of par or higher. The net return on 
an investment in their stocks at pres- 
ent prices would range from 414, to 
534 per cent. 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE RESERVE. 


Dec. 31, 1911 


$37,464,226 


Per cent. 
of whole 


Dec. 31, 1910 1911 1910 
$33,411,852 14 14 


76,007,087 37 33 
32,361,903 14 14 
90.710.437 35 39 


$232,491,279 


97,657,488 
36,593,267 
92,106,695 


Dominion notes 
Net foreign bank balances 
Foreign call loans 


{ 263,821 676 100 100 
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Year’s Prorirs. 


The profits of the year exceed those 
declared in 1910 by $2,200,000. And, 
owing to the issues of new stock at 
high premiums, the executives have 
had large additional amounts to dis- 
pose of. The premiums on new stock, 
however, are invariably placed in the 
rest or surplus accounts; and_ those 
accounts also receive the surplus of 
earnings, remaining over after appro- 
priations for dividends, premises, ex- 
penditures, pension accounts, are made. 

One new bank started in 1911---La 
Banque Internationale du Canada. This 
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taken in France. Some officials of the 
Bank of France are said to have tak- 
en stock, and other leading bankers are 
also said to be interested. The pvresi- 
dent is Sir Rodolphe Forget, a prom- 
inent stock broker in Montreal. Hew- 
ever, the paid up capital as at the end 
of 1911 was but $1,041,390. 


ABSORPTIONS, 


Then two banks which appeared in 
the list for 1910 have been absorbed. 
The Union Bank of Halifax was ab- 
sorbed by the Royal Bank of Canada; 
and the United Empire Bank was pur- 
chased by the Union Bank of Cane«da. 


is a Franeo-Canadian institution. The 
subscribed capital is $10,000,000, more 
than three-quarters of which has been 


Also in the closing month of 1911 an- 
nouncement was made that the direct- 
of the Canadian Bank of Com- 


ors 


Year 

Bank ended 
(a) Canadian Bank of Commerce.......... Nov. 30 
(b) Bank of Montreal 31 
Merchants Bank of Canada 30 
Royal Bank of Canada . = 
Imperial Bank of Canada 30 
Bank of Nova Scotia pc. = 31 
Dominion Bank | ees 3 | 
[C) BO OOS oa cikcsccesesenwnsswscud Sept. 30 
Oe Ere ere ere re Nov. 30 
Rimi SRG Oe CN oi occ es ccewccccss Nov. 30 
Bank of British North America June 30 
“Traders Bank of Canada , fi 
ee 8 eee arene er Fr Nov. 30 
Eastern Townships Bank ................ Nov. 30 
EE: We ID ic dac ca tasccwtevinewenn Nov. 30 
OOGUE GE ROOEIEOEE ooo sicisscicseesesesss Nov. 30 
Standard Bank of Canada ...............- Jan. 
CS a arr e rr rere re Nov. 
Banque Nationale 
Banque Provinciale 
Metropolitan Bank 
Bank of New Brunswick 
Home Bank of Canada 
Sterling Bank of Canada 
(d) Weyburn Security Bank 
oh ge errr rerre rrr Nov. 
(f) Union Bank of Halifax 
(¢) United Empire Bank 
The Northern Crown Bank 


—Earnings— 
1911 1910 1911 1910 
52,305,409 $1,838,065 10% 9% 
2,276,519 1,797,993 10 10 
1,179,581 1,057,140 91%, 8Y, 
1,152,250 951,337 12 ly, 
841,692 702,508 114% 11 
815,519 662,301 134% 12 
704,046 659,301 12 12 
693,170 583,555 11 10 
677,964 589,656 11 10 
662,437 451,621 8 Ty, 
643,156 533,682 7 7 
601,134 524,351 8 8 
595,228 532,354 11 101, 
459,570 410,697 9 sy, 
443,506 422,090 11 10 
415,000 417,697 8% 8 
373,208 342,259 12 12 
276,392 278,926 7 
262,513 257,917 7 
184,398 149,063 5 
153,350 146,887 10 
147,622 142,180 13 
121,942 95,832 6 
96,826 92,832 5 
26,682 


OY, 
20,361 


Div. paid 


~*/2 


nil 


44,686 
258,144 


5 Y, 


285,694 


$16,415,169 $14,163,432 


(a) Bank of Commerce profits 1911, exclusive of $500,000 recovery from previous 
propriations for doubtful debts. 

(b) Bank of Montreal profits in 1910, after making appropriations for expenditure 
premises; profits in 1911, before making the appropriations. 

(¢) Molsons Bank profits 1910 and 1911 are given, exclusive of business tax—to make 
1 conform to profits declared by other banks. 

(d) Weyburn Security Bank—completed its first year Dec. 31, 1911. 

(e) Bank of Vancouver—profits 1910 for four months only. This also is a new bank. 

(f) Unien Bank of Halifax—absorbed by Royal Bank of Canada. 

(g) United Empire Bank—absorbed by Union Bank of Canada. 
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merce and the Eastern ‘Townships 
Bank had agreed provisionally upon 
the absorption of the latter by the for- 
mer. This amalgamation, if ratified by 
the shareholders of the two institu- 
tions, will go into effect early in 1912. 

There are also, at the time of writ- 
ing, rumors that the Bank of Montreal 
is about to absorb another large i:ank, 
in order to put its position as largest 
Canadian bank beyond question or at- 
tack. 

With the absorption of the Eastern 
Townships’ Bank, the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce approaches closely to the 
Bank of Montreal, and distinctly chal- 
lenges its leadership. 

The opinion of the business e¢m- 
munity appears to be somewhat averse 
to these combinations of large benks. 
There is not so much objection to the 
acquisition of a small or weak bank by 
a large institution, but when two large 
banks amalgamate, competition is les- 
sened and distinct progress is made to- 
wards banking monopoly. If it sheuld 
develop in the next few years that cer- 
tain privileges of the banks—note is- 
sues, ete.—are extinguished or thr«at- 
ened with extinguishment, there is no 
doubt that the amalgamations now be- 
ing effected and being talked of will 
be in some degree responsible therefor. 

The principal banking authorities 
appear to be looking for a contiiua- 
tion of Canada’s prosperity in 1,12. 
They admit that real estate specula- 
tion has been prevalent in the west 
and that some Canadian securities of 
doubtful value have been foisted upon 
the British investment market, but they 
consider that the continuation of the 
immigration movement and the exten- 
sive programs of new railway construc- 
tion undertaken by the Canadian Paci- 
fic, Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian 
Northern should serve to keep bus.ness 
reasonably good. 


PropuctTIoN AND TRADE. 


Early in the year, 1911 was expected 
to record a production of over 200,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat in Western ( an- 
ada. Unfavorable weather changed 
the aspect of affairs. However, not- 
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withstanding the bad year, new high 
records were achieved in production otf 
wheat, oats and barley. 

Following are the figures comp‘led 
by the Manitoba Free Press for the 
three provinces of Manitoba, Alberta 


and Saskatchewan for the last five 
years: 

Wheat, Oats, Barley, 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1907.... 70,922,584 74,513,561 19,187,449 
1908.... 96,863,689 108,987,855 24,050,645 
1909.... 119,200,000 163,998,752 30,542,000 
1910.... 101,236,413 108,301,090 7,130,770 
1911.... 169,725,000 185,570,000 33,300,000 


Because of wet and cold weather 
during the threshing season a large 
part of the grain is of poor quality. 
Another trouble has been the lack of 
sufficient transportation facilities to 
haul the stuff to market. The rail- 
ways did not get a good early start at 
the crop. The crop was late; and also 
the farmers held back deliveries till 
near the beginning of October in the 
hope that the reciprocity pact with the 
United States would carry and thus 
permit them to sell freely on the Min- 
neapolis market. 

In the Eastern Provinces agricultur- 
al conditions were somewhat less satis- 
factory than in 1910. It was a dry: 
Ontario’s record is estimated 


season. 
as follows: 

1911. 1910. 
Wheat, bushels...... 19,409,895 22,327,005 
Barley, bushels...... 16,766,319 19,103,107 
Oas, bushels........ $8,261,352 102,084,924 


Tue YIELD oF SILVER. 


The shipments of silver and silver 
ore from the Cobalt field underwent a 
decline in volume, but the value of the 
shipments was slightly higher than in 
1910. 

Production of the mines for the past 
eight years is given herewith: 


Tons 
Shipped. Value. 
ne, EEO EE 158 $111,887 
DE sakcrerdnewsneca as 2,144 1,360,503 
Ey ere errr e 5,335 3,667,551 
DE akusevuwnaws onan 14,788 6,155,391 
er 9,133,378 
DD cc acwaevesw anaes 29,942 12,461,576 
PECTS | 14,500,000 
eerie 15,700,009 
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A larger proportion of the output 
is now going out in the form of con- 
centrates and of silver bullion. Al- 
though some of the properties are pal- 
pably getting worked out, others have 
large ore reserves yet to work. How- 
the expectations of concinued 
large productions are hardly as con- 
fident as they were a year ago and two 
ago. The stocks of prominent 
mines have fallen considerably during 
the past year. Attention has been di- 
verted to the Porcupine gold field. 

The present year will doubtless see 
production of gold from that field on 
a small seale. It should also demon- 
strate some of the possibilities of the 
field. 


ever, 


rears 


IMMIGRATION. 


In regard to immigration, there was 
some disappointment. Half a million 
immigrants were expected to arrive in 
the Dominion in 1911. But the actual 
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g 

figures fall considerably short of that 
total. The actual movement of new set- 
tlers to Canada in 1911 was slightly 
heavier than in 1910. 


The record for the last five 


years 
is appended: 
EEE ere ee ee ere rer 268,337 
sng sot PRE Ee 143,754 
co TEE Oe re 182,670 
Sr ae 
PRA sik wan shale ewasw eee it eens 6a ae 


A larger proportion of the newcom- 
ers in 1911 were from the British Isles. 
The British immigrants are given as 
141,835 in 1911, as against 123,013 in 
1910. The movement of British set- 
tlers into Canada therefore balances 
the movement of American farmers in- 
to the Western Provinces fairly well. 

It should be noted that there is all 
the time a constant movement of farm- 
ers’ sons 2d others from the Eastern 
Provinces of Canada into the United 
States. 


THE ALDRICH PLAN—WHY NO INTEREST 
ON DEPOSITS ? 


By John Benfield, President Scranton (Pa.) Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking 


HE Aldrich plan for a National 
Reserve: Association has seemed 

to the writer to be, in the main, one 
that ought to make for a sounder sys- 
tem. But there is one feature of the 
proposed plan about which very little 
has been said, and which has a very 
important bearing upen its successful 
working as regards real benefit to our 
That feature is the 
provision in the proposed plan to pay 


banking system. 


he interest on the deposits in the Re- 

st Association. And the only reason 

gin by the formulators of this plan 

fo inserting in it this provision is the 

dre or wish not to compete in any 

: against the banks now doing 
1eSs, 


INVESTMENT OF BANK RESERVES IN 
WALL STREET. 


One of the weaknesses of our present 
system, acknowledged by all financial 
experts, and advanced by the Monetary 
Commission as an argument in favor 
of the proposed plan, is the fact that 
such a large percentage of our reserves 
is invested in so-called Wall Street 
securities. This is admited by all to 
be an unhealthy condition and a detri- 
ment to a sound banking system. 

Why should not the proposed plan 
contain a provision to remedy this de- 
fect? If the Reserve Association 
should go into operation under the con- 
ditions as now outlined, the distribu- 
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tion of the reserves, except the cash 
reserves, would not be changed. Now, 
if our present system of keeping the 
largest part of our legal reserve in the 
reserve centers tends toward an un- 
healthy condition by making possible 
the investment of any part of our 
reserve in speculative securities, then 
our system should be changed so as to 
make sure that our reserves shall be 
invested in nothing but safe and con- 
servative enterprises. 


Reserve AssociATION SuHovutp Pay 
Same InTeEREsT As RESERVE AGENTS. 


The way to bring this about is to 
provide that the Reserve Association 
shall pay the same rate of interest on 
deposits as do the banks now acting as 
reserve agents. This would mean that 
any member bank of the Reserve As- 
sociation, by depositing the reserve 
with the central institution that it now 
deposits in reserve cities, would know 
to a certainty that the money was in- 
vested in Government bonds and short- 
term paper of unquestioned merit, and 
such other securities as are provided 
for under the proposed plan, and 
would enjoy this added safety to its 
whole reserve without a loss of interest. 

The plan, as now proposed, states 
that the Reserve Association is to act 
as the fiscal agent for the Government, 
and depositary of the cash reserves of 
member banks. Now, there is nothing 
at all the matter with the cash reserves 
of our banks. They lie in the several 
institutions in no danger whatever. And 
while it may be a benefit to use the 
cash reserves as proposed, the part of 
our reserves that, by the manner of its 
distribution in reserve city banks un- 
der the present law, makes it liable to 


ENDORSED, 


SHORT while ago a young lady, quite 
within the “age limit,” made her ap- 
pearance at the paying teller’s window 
of the City Bank and Trust Co., Mobile. 
She had her father’s check—a birthday gift— 
and she wanted “money” for it. The pay- 
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be invested in questionable securities is 
the part that should cause special con- 
cern, and provision made for its proper 
custody. 

The heads of our Monetary Com- 
mission have stated that the present 
reserve centers were not competent to 
care for the reserves of the country, 
and yet, strangely enough, they fear to 
take these reserves from them. If they 
are sincere in their statements that 
Wall Street is to be eliminated from 
any special consideration in this plan, 
they should prove it by taking from 
Wall Street the opportunity to unwise- 
ly use our reserves. 

The provision not to pay interest on 
deposits must have been inspired by a 
desire, either to make money for the 
Government, or to protect Wall Street 
from losing the deposits of the coun- 
try banks. Neither of these considera- 
tions should have any weight when the 
placing of our entire banking system 
on a sound basis is at stake. 

The Government does not need the 
money. And there is no reason why 
Wall Street should have such a vast 
amount of our reserves to conjure with, 
or why these deposits should not be 
taken from it and placed in absolute 
safety. The present reserve centers 
would then be put upon the same foot- 
ing as the country banks, that of doing 
business on their own resources. 

The time seems near at hand when 
action will be taken on this question. 
The greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber should be the aim, regardless of 
what special interests might be hurt. 
If our system is changed at all it 
should be changed properly, and no 
weaknesses that can be foreseen al- 
lowed to remain in the proposed plan. 


ALL RIGHT 


ing teller passed her a pen and asked 
that she endorse. She hesitated—that “en- 
dorsing business” was a new one on her. 
Then she turned it over and wrote: “To 
Dorothy from Papa.”—Progressive Banker 
Mobile. 


























BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 
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RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


COLLECTIONS 


DEFAULT OF CORRESPONDENT—CHANG- 
ING DEPOSITOR’s ACCOUNT. 
Court et Appeals of Kentucky, Oct. 24, 
1911. 


FALLS CITY W9OLEN MILLS VS. LOUISVILLE NAT. 
BANKING CO. 


Plaintiff deposited to his account a 
check drawn upon a bank in another State, 
indorsing it to the order of the bank, and 
it was entered on a deposit slip on which 
was the printed statement, “All items cred- 
ited subject to final payment,” and sent by 
the bank to its correspondent bank for col- 
lecticn. It was collected by that bank, but 
the proceeds were not paid over and the 
correspondent bank became insolvent, on 
which the depositor’s bank charged it back 
against plaintiff’s account. There was ne 
evidence as to any want of diligence or due 
care in the selection of the correspondent 
bank. Held, in an action by the depositor to 
recover the amount of the check that the 
bank was not liable. 


OBSON, C.J.: The Falls City 
Woolen Mills, a corporation hav- 
ing its headquarters in Louisville, had 
a deposit account with the Louisville 
National Banking Company, and made 
deposits from day to day; the secretary 
and treasurer of the company, who 
made the deposits, being also a director 
in the bank. 

On November 15, 1907, the woolen 
mills made a deposit, consisting of sev- 
eral items, amounting to $1,134.15. One 
of the items embraced in the deposit 
was a check drawn by the Alcorn Wool- 
en Manufacturing Company, of Co- 
rinth, Miss., for $750, on the Union 
Bank of Corinth, payable to the order 
of the woolen mills. The check was in- 
dorsed as follows: “Pay to the order 
of the Louisville National Banking 
Company. Falls City Woolen Mills, 
by J. E. Whitney, Secretary and Treas- 
ur-r.” The deposit slip on which the 
it ns were entered had the following 
prnted head: “All city checks de- 
posited after 11:30 a. m. and on Satur- 


day after 10:30 a. m. will be received 
at depositor’s risk until the next day’s 
settlement. All items credited subject 
to final payment.” 

Nothing was said between the parties 
about the check at the time the deposit 
was made. The bank sent the check to 
the Tishomingo Savings Institution at 
Corinth for collection. It collected the 
check, but did not pay over the money, 
and failed. The bank thereupon 
charged the amount back to the ac- 
count of the woolen mills, and this ac- 
tion was brought by it against the bank 
to recover the amount of the check; it 
being alleged in the petition that the 
bank bought the check and had not ac- 
counted to it for the price. The bank 
by its answer denied that it bought the 
check, and alleged that it took it for 
collection. The case was submitted to 
the jury on these issues. The jury 
found for the bank, and the woolen 
mills appeals. 

In Farmer’s Bank vs. Newland, 97 
Ky. 464, it was held that, where a cus- 
tomer deposits with a bank a check or 
bill for collection at a point distant 
from the location of the bank, he does 
so with the implied understanding that 
the bank will follow the customary 
method in making such collection, and 
can only be held responsible for due 
care and diligence in the selection of 
the correspondent who is to make the 
collection. There is neither pleading 
nor proof to show that there was any 
negligence on the part of the bank in 
selecting the Tishomingo Savings In- 
stitution. On the contrary, the undis- 
puted evidence is to the effect that it 
stood high and was to all appearances a 
proper correspondent for the purpose. 
The plaintiff rests its right to recovery 
upon the sole ground that the bank did 
not take the check for collection but 
bought it. 

As to the facts there is no dispute in 
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the evidence. The check was simply 
taken with the other items on deposit 
by the receiving teller, without anything 
being said by the depositor or by him 
The deposit check provided that all 
items were credited subject to final 
payment. 

There was nothing in the transaction 
to indicate a purchase by the bank of 
the check. No inquiry was made as 
to the solvency of the drawer, or of the 
bank on which the check was drawn. 
So far as appears, the bank knew noth- 
ing of cither. The receiving teller was 
without authority to buy paper. This 
power was conferred only on other offi- 
cers of the bank. The woolen mills 
was a customer of the bank, and had 
been for a long time. The person who 
made the deposit was one of the direc- 
tors of the bank, and well knew its 
rules and regulations. It was the cus- 
tom of the bank to credit at their face 
checks drawn on banks out of the State, 
and to collect from the customer a small 
charge to cover cost of collection. 

This check was credited at its face, 
and the usual charge for collection was 


The 


paid in cash by the customer. 
words on the deposit slip, “All items 
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credited subject to final payment,” 
mean that the credit is given subject 
to the final payment to the bank, and 
that the credit may be withdrawn if the 
item is not paid to the bank. 

The custom of banks to take checks 
from their depositors as cash, and allow 
them to draw upon the account subject 
to the final payment of the checks, is 
of great service, both in the banking 
business and to the customer. If the 
proof here were held sufficient to take 
the case out of the rule laid down in 
Farmers’ Bank vs. Newland, the rule 
would be valueless. The rule announced 
in that case was followed in Citizens’ 
Bank vs. Houston, 32 S. W. 397, 17 
Ky. Law Rep. 701, and Weaver vs. 
Louisville Banking Co., manuscript 
opinion 1875. It is sustained by the 
weight of authority in other States. 
(Third National Bank vs. Vicksburg, 
61 Miss. 112, 48 Am. Rep. 78; Free- 
man’s Nat. Bank vs. Nat. Tube Works, 
151 Mass. 413, 24 N. E. 779, 8 L. R. 
A. 42, and cases cited, 21 Am. St. Rep. 
461.) 

Under the evidence the court should 
have instructed the jury peremptorily 
to find for the defendant. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 


{Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


UNAUTHORIZED USE OF PROM- 
ISSORY NOTE 


LIABILITY OF MAKER 
FILLED UP AND USED 
PURPOSE—STAT- 


PROMISSORY NOTE 

BLANK NOTE 
UNAUTHORIZED 
LIMITATIONS. 


FOR 
UTE OF 


BROWN VS. CILAMBERLAIN. 


(3 O. W. N.—569.) 
CTION on a_ joint and several 
promissory note made by T. F. 
Chamberlain and W. P. Chamberlain, 
the defendants, dated June 20, 1906, 
payable one year after date, and pur- 
porting to be with interest at six per 
cent. The defendant. T. F. Chamber- 
Jain, the father of his 
defendant. appeared on the note as the 


who was co- 


first of the two makers. It was ad- 
mitted by the plaintiff that certain pay- 
ments, amounting in all to $280.95, had 
been made on account by the defend- 
ant, T. F. Chamberlain, upon various 
dates in 1906, 1907 and 1909. It was 
admitted also that the signatures to the 
note were those of the defendants re- 
spectively. The defendant, T. F. 
Chamberlain, said, in his statement ot 
defense, that he joined in the note for 
the accommodation of his co-defendant. 
for whose benefit the money was pro- 
cured, and that the note was given to 
the plaintiff by his co-defendant, and 
he claimed over against his co-defend 
ant in case the plaintiff obtained judg 
ment against himself. 


The defendant, W. P. Chamberlain 
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statement of defense, alleged 


in his 
that, if the note in question was given 
in respect of any indebtedness to the 


plaintiff, it had been paid or dis- 
charged; that the note was not given 
to the plaintiff by him nor signed by 
him to be given to the plaintiff; that 
the plaintiff was aware, and received 
the note with notice, that it was not in- 
tended for her; that there was no au- 
thority in any person to give it to her; 
that the note had been altered in a ma- 
terial part after being issued; that, 
while he and his co-defendant had bor- 
rowed money of the plaintiff prior to 
1898, it had been arranged between 
them that the indebtedness should be 
taken care of by the defendant, T. F. 
Chamberlain, who did make payments 
from time to time on account thereof, 
and who, in the year 1898, with the 
knowledge and consent of the plaintiff, 
replaced a note previously given to her 
by the defendant, W. P. Chamberlain, 
in 1897, and indorsed by T. F. Cham- 
berlain, by the latter’s own demand 
note for the amount then due; that 
thereafter he (the defendant, W. P. 
C.) did not make, nor authorize to be 
made, any payments on account of the 
said indebtedness, nor did he authorize 
his co-defendant to complete in favor 
of the plaintiff the note in question 
herein, which was originally a blank 
note, given by him to his co-defendant 
for use in their common business, and 
to be used for it alone; that he was not 
aware until just before this action was 
commenced that it had ever been used 
for another purpose, or that it had been 
filled out in the form in which it now 
appeared. 
ile also alleged that his co-defend- 
was primarily liable upon the note, 
(| claimed over against his co-defend- 
in case the plaintiff sueceeded in 
o taining a judgment against him (the 
ce rendant, W. P. C.). Each of the 
« rendants served a third party notice 
the other. 
'CDGMENT (SuTHEeRLAND, J.) I am 
at all convinced by the evidence 
t the note sued on was made on the 
it appears to be. I do not credit 
testimony of the plaintiff and T. F. 


Chamberlain as to this. I am strongly 
inclined to believe that the note was 
filled in after the release between the 
defendants made in 1899. It is, I 
think, quite clear that—whenever it was 
filled in—the defendant, T. F. Cham- 
berlain, utilized, without the consent of 
his co-defendant, a blank form of note 
signed by the latter for their business 
purposes, and which he had no author- 
ity to use to fill in in favor of the 
plaintiff. The defendant, T. F. Cham- 
berlain, admits that he made the note 
and is bound by it, but claims over 
against his co-defendant. I do not 
think the defendant, W. P. Chamber- 
lain, is liable upon the note sued on, 
nor at this date with respect to the in- 
debtedness existing in 1898 and evi- 
denced by the note made in that year. 

As to that indebtedness, I think, from 
the evidence, that the Statute of Limi- 
tations would apply. The plaintiff will 
have judgment for the amount of her 
claim, with proper interest, against the 
defendant, T. F. Chamberlain, with 
costs; and the action will be dismissed 
as against the defendant, W. P. Cham- 
berlain, with costs, if the same are 
asked for. 


CHECKS INDORSED ‘‘PER PRO” 


INCORPORATED CLUB- MEMBERS’ CHECKS 
PAYABLE TO CLUB-——-AUTHORITY OF 
SECRETARY TO INDORSE - RESTRIC- 
TIONS—CHECKS CASHED BY BANKS 
AND PROCEEDS MISAPPLIED BY SECRE- 
TARY — CHECKS DEPOSITED WITHl 
TRUSTS COMPANY TO CREDIT OF SECRE- 
TARY—LIABILITY TO REFUND CLUB—— 
RESTITUTION CHECKS REDUCTION OF 
LIABILITY. 

TORONTO CLUB VS. DOMINION BANK 


TORONTO CLUB VS. IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


TORONTO CLUB VS. IMPERIAL TRUSTS CO. OF 
CANADA 
(3 O. W. N.—460) 


These actions were brought claiming dam- 
ages and in the alternative for moneys had 
and received for the conversion of a large 
number of checks payable to the plaintiffs’ 
order which had come to the hands of the 
plaintiffs’ secretary and been by him en- 
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dorsed to the defendants in the plaintiffs’ 
name “per pro,” and the proceeds received 
and dishonestly retained by him. The trial 
judge dismissed all three actions and _ this 
appeal was taken to the Court of Appeal. 


UDGMENT (Sir Cuas. Moss, 
C.J.0.; Garrow, MEREDITH and 
McGee, J.J.). Mac aren, J. A., dis- 
senting: In all three cases the main 
question was as to the authority of the 
secretary to deal with the checks in the 
way shown by the evidence, although 
there were also minor differences in the 
circumstances of each case, such as the 
fact that the defendants, the Dominion 
Bank, were the plaintiffs’ bankers, and 
in the case of the defendants the Im- 
perial Trusts Company that the checks 
received by that company had _ been 
placed to the secretary's own credit in 
a running or investment account and 
the proceeds subsequently withdrawn 
by him. 

The learned Chancellor found that 
Harbottle’s (plff’s. secretary) authority 
was general; that he had power both 
to indorse and receive the proceeds; and 
that the minor circumstances to which 
I have referred were insufficient, under 
the circumstances, to justify making a 
distinction between any of the three 
eases and the others; and he according- 
ly found for the defendants in all 
three. 

It is not alleged that any specific in- 
structions were ever given to the secre- 
tary upon the subject of indorsing and 
dealing with such checks. Nor is it 
disputed that from the beginning it had 
been the custom for the secretary to in- 
dorse them, usually, but not invariably, 
for deposit with the plaintiff's bank, 
which was, of course, their proper des- 
tination. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Anglin (plffs’. counsel) admitted 
that the secretary had authority to in- 
dorse for the purpose of deposit in the 
bank, but for no other purpose. 

Harbottle does not appear to have 
presented any of the checks to the de- 
fendants, the Dominion Bank or the 
Imperial Bank in person. They were 
sent to the banks by the hands of 
other employees of the club, and the 
proceeds brought back to him. In the 


case of the Imperial Trusts Company, 
he had his private account there, and 
the checks of the plaintiffs which 
passed through the hands of that com- 
pany were simply indorsed and then 
deposited to his credit. 

There was no rule, order, or direc- 
tion of any kind whatever from any 
one in authority upon the subject of 
the indorsement of checks. During the 
life of the club, beginning as far back 
as 1864, many thousands of them had 
passed through the hands of the vari- 
ous secretaries, all of which had been 
indorsed by the secretary. Former 
secretaries, who were honest men, did 
not abuse their power. They deposited 
the checks received with the club’s 
bankers, and, at least in the later 
years, in so doing, used a rubber stamp 
with the words “for deposit only.” But 
there is nothing to show that such a 
stamp was ever prescribed by the 
plaintiffs or by any one having author- 
ity on their behalf. . 

Upon the whole, I am of the opinion 
that there was reasonable evidence to 
justify the learned Chancellor’s finding 
that Harbottle’s authority was general; 
and that, in so far as the defendants, 
the banks, are concerned, we have not 
been shown on this appeal any sufficient 
reason for arriving at a contrary con- 
clusion. 

But, even granting Harbottle’s au- 
thority to indorse and receive the pro- 
ceeds, the situation of the defendants, 
the Imperial Trusts Company, is, I 
think, substantially different. To be- 
gin with, they are not a bank, but a 
trust company, organized, I assume, in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
under the provisions of the Ontario 
statute in that behalf: See R. S. O. 
1897, ch. 206, the schedule to which 
indicates the general powers which may 
be exercised by such a company. The 
agreement provided for an 
investment by the company of the 
moneys, to be deposited repayable, 
with any additions thereto, upon de- 
mand, or upon thirty days’ notice, at 
the option of the company, with inter- 
est thereon at four per cent., half- 
yearly. The company was to take all 
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interest and profits over the four per 
cent. as its remuneration for the guar- 
antee and management. The transac- 
tion was, therefore, one in which both 
were interested, and from which, pre- 
sumably, both expected to derive a 
profit. 

The account began in December, 
1906, the year in which Harbottle be- 
came secretary, but the first deposit of 
the club’s checks, so far as appears, 
was made . . . in September, 
1907. In that month he deposited the 
club’s checks to the amount of $274.45; 
in October, to the amount of $1,117.60; 
and in November, to the amount of 
$1,327.40: or, in all, to the amount of 
$€2.719.45 in these three months. 

That in doing as he did Harbottle 
was committing a palpable fraud and 
breach of trust, no one can doubt. And 
it seems impossible to escape from the 
conclusion that the trust company was, 
in the circumstances, negligent in re- 
ceiving such checks, plainly the prop- 
erty of the club, and in placing the 
proceeds, either before or after collec- 
tion, for I see no difference, to the 
credit of Harbottle in his own personal 
account. . + 

The result is to make the defendants, 
the Imperial Trusts Company, a party 
or privy to Harbottle’s breach of trust, 
and, therefore, accountable to the 
plaintiffs in respect of the checks so 
received by the company, amounting in 


all to $2,719.45, but from which 
should, I think, be deducted the sum 
of $2,167.10, the proceeds of the four 
checks drawn by Harbottle and de- 
posited to the plaintiffs’ credit in the 
plaintiffs’ bank. These deposits were 
made while Harbottle was still secre- 
tary, and ought, under the circum- 
stances, to be ascribed to an intention 
on his part to refund to the plaintiffs 
so much of the proceeds of their checks 
which he had wrongfully deposited 
with these defendants, and not to a re- 
payment generally upon account. If 
he had withdrawn from these defend- 
ants the whole $2,719.45, and had de- 
posited it in the Dominion Bank to the 
plaintiffs’ credit, I do not see how any 
question could have been successfully 
raised. The wrong would, in that case, 
so far as these defendants are con- 
cerned, have been fully repaired; and 
the same result should, I think, follow 
pro tanto, upon the partial reparation 
effected by the repayments in question. 

The action should, therefore, stand 
dismissed as against the defendants, 
the Imperial. Bank and the Dominion 
Bank, with costs, including the costs 
of the appeal; and the plaintiffs should 
have judgment against the Imperial 
Trusts Company for $552.35, with in- 
terest from November 15, 1907; and, 
of course, with costs of the action and 
of this appeal, in so far as those de- 
fendants are concerned. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


OVER-CERTIFICA TION—LIABIL- 
ITY OF BANK—PENALTY 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 12, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sm: The National Bank Act forbids any 
National Bank to certify a check, unless 
ie drawer of the check has the amount 
‘hereon on deposit. If the bank should 

rtifv a check when the maker has not the 

nds on deposit, would the certificate be 
od, TELLER. 


Answer: The bank is liable upon 
ie certification though made in viola- 


tion of the law. (Thompson vs. St. 
Nicholas Bank, 146 U. S. 240; 113 
N. Y. 325). In this case the court 
said: “It will be seen that the statute 
affirms the legality of the contract of 
certification, and expressly prescribes 
the consequences which shall follow its 
violation. 

“It therefore appears that, so far 
from making the contract of certifica- 
tion void and illegal, its validity is ex- 
pressly affirmed, and the consequences 
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which follow a violation are specially 
defined, and impliedly limit the pen- 
alty incurred to a forfeiture of the 
bank’s charter, and the winding up of 


its affairs. There is a clear implication 
from this provision that no other con- 
sequences are intended to follow a vio- 
lation of the statute.” 











SAVINGS BANKS 


Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 

















THE SCHOOL SAVINGS BANK SYSTEM IN 
CANADA 


By W. A. Craick 


QCHOOL savings banks are a com- 

paratively recent development in 
Canada but, even so, during the few 
vears that the idea has been spreading 
through the country, such progress has 
already been made as to render the sys- 
tem one of almost national extent. The 
principle underlying the chartered 
banks has been applied te the school 
savings banks with the result that there 
are now branches of a central institu- 
tion in 150 Canadian public schools, a 
total which is being rapidly increased 
from year to year. The field open to 
the extension of the bank is only limited 
by the number of schools in the coun- 
try and a model banking institution 
with thousands of branches is quite 
within the possibilities of the not far- 
distant future. 

The history of the origin and zrowth 
of the bank may be briefly outlined. In 
1877 a penny savings bank was inaugu- 
rated in connection with fhe work of a 
church mission in Toronto, which be- 
came known as the Penny Bank of St. 
Andrew's Church Institute. Similarly, 
in 189t a bank was established as an 
adjunct of the Fred Victor Mission in 
the same city. Both banks were carried 
on by volunteer workers and were pure- 
lv philanthropic institutions. Soon af- 
ter the Fred Victor Bank was started, 
one of the workers in it conceived the 
idea of carrying the work into the pub- 


lie schools of the city. As a result of 


his efforts thirteen schools were 
equipped with facilities for caring for 
the cents and pennies of such of the 
scholars as wished to open accounts. 
But, as with many other undertakings 
of the kind, it soon became apparent 
that the labor of conducting these 
banks and finding safe investments for 
their funds was too heavy for proper 
accomplishment by purely voluntary 
workers. If their usefulness was to be 
maintained and extended, some perma- 
nent organization must be formed. 
The men interested in the St. An- 
drew’s and Victor Banks came together 
and decided on a merger. They fur- 
ther determined to ask for legislation 
whereby they might incorporate and be- 
come «a duly chartered financial institu- 
tion. The Penny Bank Act of 1904, 
framed especially to meet their needs, 
was the result. Its enactment was fol- 
lowed in 1905 by the issuance of a 
charter from the Dominion Government 
authorizing the Penny Bank of To- 
ronto to do business under the pro- 
visions of the statute. The bank was 
empowered to take over the assets and 
assume the liabilities of the voluntary 
institutions already mentioned. 


Tue Penny Bank Act. 


This act is a somewhat lengthy decu- 
ment, consisting of forty-two sections. 


Its main provisions may be_ briefly 
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enumerated. After stating that the 
term bank shall not be deemed a bank 
within the meaning of the Bank Act, 
it provides for the issue of a charter 
by letters patent to any number of per- 
sons, not less than five, constituting 
them a body corporate under the Act. 
The letters patent are to declare the 
name of the bank, the name of the pro- 
visional directors, and the place where 
the chief office of the bank is to be sit- 
uated. The name of the bank must al- 
ways include the words, “Penny Bank.” 

Section thirty-one provides that “a 
guarantee fund shall be established and 
maintained by the bank for the pur- 
pose of securing the repayment of the 
deposits made in the bank and interest 
thereon, and the payment of all other 
debts and liabilities of the bank in- 
curred in the management of the busi- 
ness thereof, in the event of the funds 
in the hands of the board for the pur- 
pose of paying such deposits, interest, 
and other debts and liabilities, being 
insufficient to pay the same, or in the 
event of the bank being wound up.” 
The fund is to consist of “‘all moneys 


and securities received by or paid ta 
the bank, other than deposits and in- 


terest thereon and other than moneys 
specifically appropriated by this Act, 
or by the person from whom they are 
received, for the working expenses of 
the bank or for any other purpose in 
connection with the bank other than the 
guarantee fund; securities and invest- 
ments in which the bank is by this Act 
authorized to invest the fund; the un- 
paid amounts of all subscriptions to the 
said fund under an agreement of guar- 
antee.” 

In brief, the moneys of the guarantee 
fuid, which corresponds in a way to 
the capital stock of a chartered bank, 
may be invested in government securi- 
tics. municipal debentures, shares of 
trust companies, debentures of other 
coipanies, approved securities or real 
as stipulated in the Act. The 
fund must amount to at least ten thou- 
said dollars in cash, securities or un- 
p d subseriptions; should the bank fail 
to ‘maintain such a fund for six con- 


est ite, 
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secutive months, it must cease to receive 
deposits and be wound up. 

Any person who contributes at least 
one hundred dollars to the guarantee 
fund becomes a member of the bank, 
and from the members in annual meet- 
ing assembled the directors are chosen. 
The Act provides further for the organ- 
ization of associations of voluntary 
workers, but provides that neither direc- 
tors nor members of voluntary workers’ 
associations shall be entitled to receive 
any remuneration for their services, and 
no profits shall at any time be divided 
among or paid to members of the bank. 


Deposits. 


Deposits may be received from any 
person of whatever age, status or con- 
dition of life, and whether such person 
is qualified by law to enter into con- 
tracts or not; but no deposit shall be 
received which would make the amount 
at any one credit exceed three hundred 
dollars. Any payment of the whole or 
any part of a deposit, not exceeding 
one hundred dollars, made in good faith 
and in accordance with the by-laws of 
the bank, shall discharge the bank from 
any claim by any person whomsoever, 
notwithstanding that the person mak- 
ing the deposit may have died, or be- 
come insane or become otherwise in- 
capacitated and that there is not a per- 
son qualified to represent such person, 
or that such person cannot be found, or 
that some person other than the person 
to whom such payment is made may 
claim to be or be entitled to such de- 
posit or interest. 

The directors are empowered to keep 
on hand for payment of withdrawals a 
a sum of money which must not exceed 
five per cent. of the total amount of de- 
posits in the bank. ‘The balance must 
be deposited by the bank in a govern- 
ment savings bank or in a post office 
savings bank, on which the penny bank 
will be paid interest at a rate not to 
exceed one per cent. in advance of the 
rate paid depositors in such banks. As 
a matter of fact the Act, as originally 
passed, made this one-half of one per 
cent., but an amendment passed on May 
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16, 1911, increased the margin to one 
per cent. That is to say, the Penny 
Bank pays its depositors interest at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum and 
receives from the government savings 
bank four per cent., thereby securing 
one per cent. for meeting its expenses. 

The remainder of the Penny Bank 
Act is concerned with matters of minor 
importance, which need scarcely be 
dwelt on here, as they have no particu- 
lar bearing on the distinctive character 
of the institution which the Act brought 
into being. Suffice it to repeat that the 
Act was framed to meet the needs of 
the Penny Bank workers and that all 
its provisions apply directly to the bank 
which was at once organized. 


PROMINENT CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Penny Bank of Toronto was 
launched under the best of auspices. 
Its guarantee fund was contributed to 
by such eminent Canadian bankers as 
Sir E. S. Clouston, Bart., manager of 
the Bank of Montreal; Sir Edmund 
Walker, president of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce; D. R. Wilkie, pres- 
ident of the Imperial Bank; E. B. 
Osler, M. P., president of the Dominion 
Bank; Duncan Coulson, president of 
the Bank of Toronto, and W. D. Ross, 
manager of the Metropolitan Bank. 
Financiers like Senator Cox, Senator 
Jaffray, W. D. Matthews, J. W. Fla- 
velle, Z. A. Lash, E. R. Wood and 
Cawthra Mulock took an interest in it. 

As a result, the fund to-day stands 
far in excess of the required ten thou- 
sand dollars, amounting at present to 
twenty-six thousand dollars. Of course 
this amount looks small beside the cap- 
ital of any of the chartered banks, but 
as it represents an investment that 
brings no financial return, it may be 
taken as something of an achievement 
to have brought it together. 

As it was computed that deposits of 
a quarter of a million dollars at least 
would be required before the bank 
would be self-sustaining, the directors 
had to devise ways and means of secur- 
ing this amount. The natural solution 
was to introduce the bank into more 
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and more schools. From being there- 
fore a purely local organization, the 
Penny Bank has expanded, until to-day 
it is approaching the point where its 
operations may be regarded as national 
in scope. Montreal, Ottawa and Lon- 
don have welcomed it, along with nu- 
merous smaller cities and towns, while 
enquiries about the working of the bank 
are coming into the head office of the 
bank from Vancouver on the west to 
Charlottetown on the east. 

Remembering that the directors re- 
ceive no remuneration for their work 
and that they are men busied in other 
avocations, it is really surprising that 
so much progress has been made. Some 
of them find time to do pioneer work 
now and then, and, when opportunity 
offers, they endeavor to interest school 
boards in the operations of the bank, 
but for the most part the campaign is 
carried on by correspondence. Possibly 
now that the work is attaining such 
proportions, some official may be ap> 
pointed to attend to this extension cam- 
paign. 


How Ir OPErRATEs. 


The banking system is a simple one. 
There is a head office in Toronto, with 


a permanent staff in charge. (These 
are the only persons who receive pay- 
ment for their work.) There are a 
number of Saturday night branches in 
Toronto, notably the ones in St. An- 
drew’s Institute and the Fred Victor 
Mission, which are open for a couple 
of hours weekly and are manned by 
volunteer workers. And there are the 
150 school branches, which make up 
the backbone of the enterprise. 

In Toronto, scholars deposit their 
money with the teacher of the class to 
which they belong, on Monday morn- 
ing. It is usually done during an in- 
terval when a subject is being taught 
that requires desk work. All the 
scholars who wish to put money in the 
bank take it up to the teacher in suc- 
cession, two at a time, while the others 
go on with their study. The teacher 
enters the date and amount of the de- 
posit in each child’s pass book and 
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keeps a record of all transactions. The 
whole work in each room only averages 
about five minutes a week. After all 
the deposits are received, the money is 
put in a small bag, to which is attached 
a tag, giving the name of the school, 
the class, the number of deposits and 
their amount, and is sent with the 
teacher’s book to the principal’s office. 
There the money is counted again and 
the returns for each room checked over 
to see that the figures are correct. This 
work is generally done by two or three 
of the senior pupils, who get useful ex- 
perience in doing it. When this has 
been attended to, there is entered on a 
special sheet the record of each class, 
which is signed by the principal, who 
finally deposits the money in the near- 
est branch of a chartered bank and 
sends a check for the amount to the 
head office of the Penny Bank. All the 
ledger work is then done by the staff 
at the head office. 

In other towns and cities there is 
necessarily a variation, for the reason 
that there is no local office of the bank. 
In these cases the work done by the 


Penny Bank office in Toronto for the 


Toronto schools has been undertaken 
by the local branch of one of the char- 
tered banks. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


When it comes to withdrawing money, 
the children always have to go either 
to the office of the Penny Bank in To- 
ronto or to the local bank associated 
with it in other places. A week’s no- 
tice is necessary, a provision calculated 
to make the scholars think twice before 
they draw out any money. It has been 
found by experience that this is a use- 
ful precaution, as it often happens that 
a child will give notice and then, think- 
ing better of it in the meantime, omit 
to come back for the money. 

't may seem strange at a first glance 
that the chartered banks should be in 
such close sympathy with the Penny 
Bonk, in that apparently the latter must 
canture some business from the former. 
Bt the view taken is that the school 
beoks, in fostering and encouraging 
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thrift in the boys and girls, are really 
creating business for the chartered 
banks. A child who learns to save cop- 
pers and small silver at school, will be 
careful to save dollars later on in life. 
Besides that the Penny Bank is pre- 
vented by the terms of its charter from 
retaining accounts of over three hun- 
dred dollars. At that point the money 
must either be withdrawn or transferred 
to a chartered bank. Further, the 
Penny Bank undertakes, when a boy 
or girl leaves school, to transfer his or 
her account to any other bank specified 
and to open an account there without 
any charge. In this way the school 
bank is demonstrating its ability to help 
the bigger banks. 

But in its propaganda this feature is 
not emphasized. The great object the 
promoters of the bank had at heart was 
to inculcate the virtue of thrift and to 
make the boys and girls of the country 
self-reliant and careful in money mat- 
ters. The larger banks could not do 
this. The sacrifice of time and money 
in looking after the diminutive accounts 
of poor children would not be tolerated 
in institutions caring for the larger 
financial operations of the day. Only 
a system such as that of the Penny 
Bank, established for a_ philanthropic 
purpose and carried on largely by vol- 
unteer endeavor, would avail. 

Much of both an amusing and 
pathetic nature might be written about 
the uses to which the children’s bank 
accounts have been put; the varied pur- 
poses which have actuated the minds of 
youthful savers; the wonderful thrift of 
some boys and girls; but these are 
stories that could be duplicated wher- 
ever school or penny banks are oper- 
ated. The point to be emphasized is 
the system which has been evolved, a 
system which has brought the Penny 
Bank of Toronto into the closest touch 
with the big banking interests of the 
country and has made it, as it were, a 
nursery of finance, without prejudicing 
its greater purpose of teaching the 
virtue of thrift. 

With annual withdrawals which must 
needs come fairly close to the deposits 
in amount, it has been slow work build- 
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ing up the bank.. At the end of the 
first year’s operations, in June, 1906, 
there were on deposit $81,001.63. To- 
day, five years later, this amount has 
grown to $171,509.86. It may not 
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seem a stupendous sum, but when all 
the circumstances are taken into ac- 
count, it stands for a great deal. Ex- 
pansion alone will enable the directors 
to make any large increase in this total. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


HE most important event in the 
savings bank world during the 

vear 1911 was the opening of the 
much talked of and long anticipated 
Postal Savings Bank. After strenu- 


ous opposition on the part of bankers 


in some parts of the country, and 
“damned with faint praise” in others, 
the received the sanction of 
Congress during the last session. After 
close study on the part of the adminis- 
trative officers as to methods and sys- 
tems, the Government announced itself 
ready to receive deposits on the third 
of January last. 

The first banks to open were largely 
experimental, and were located in fac- 
tory towns with large foreign popula- 
tions, where postal money orders pay- 
able to the buyer had been issued in 
large quantities, presumably for sav- 
ing purposes. In New York State, 
Cohoes was selected as conforming to 
these requirements. At this writing 
(December 7) there were in operation 
4,685 offices anc 62 stations, the “sta- 
tions” being in the large cities, such 
as New York, Chicago and Boston. It 
has been estimated that in the four 
cities, New York, Chicago, Boston and 
St. Louis, no less than a quarter of a 
million dollars was deposited during the 
first twenty days, and the total depos- 
its for the country is now over eleven 
millions. During the period from 
August first to November 30, there had 
been deposited in Boston alone up- 
wards of $207.089, representing 5,059 
persons. Five hundred additional of- 


mneasure 


fices were opened in December, making 
a total of over 5,200 places of deposit 
at he close of the first year’s opera- 
tions. 

PRINCIPALLY IN THE 
WEst. 


Tue GrowTH 


The inauguration of the system has 
been attended by much newspaper com- 
ment, and in many places the event was 
heralded as one of the events of the 
year, and much publicity given to the 
rules, the growth, and particularly the 
first day’s business, and the lucky first 
depositor. 

The Postal Savings Bank has proven 
more acceptable west of the Mississippi 
than in the East, where savings facili- 
ties are more common. It is noticeable 
that in the mining regions the postal 
bank has been exceedingly successful. 
The report up to March 31 last gives 
the largest deposit to Leadville, Colo.. 
where $61,897 was on deposit, repre- 
senting 513 accounts, an average of 
$120.65. Ananconda, Mont., another 
mining town, comes second, with %33,- 
287, in 326 accounts, making an aver- 
age of $102. Grove, Ariz., had 206 ac- 
counts, amounting to $24,166, an aver- 
age of $117.31. 

It was to be expected that the West 
would lead in deposits, and the results 
would seem to justify its adoption, and 
if the banking interests have suffered 
in the least, it is not apparent at this 
time. In some places, however, the 
plan has proven a total failure. This 
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has been due, no doubt, to local condi- 
tions, and in no wise casts reflection 
on the scheme as a country-wide proj- 
ect. 

Two great arguments were presented 
in favor of the postal bank. First, 
that it would bring out of hiding great 
quantities of hoarded money. This, no 
doubt, has been true, for in every com- 
munity we find people who would rath- 
er have two per cent. with absolute se- 
curity, or no interest at all, rather than 
take what they consider the risks of 
banking with private corporations. 
Old coins, green with age and the rav- 
ages of time, have been offered for de- 
posit, and numerous attempts have been 
made to vastly exceed the deposit lim- 
it, and it ig agreed that much money 
that formerly went into hiding has 
come into circulation, and the success 
of the bank as a depository is assured; 
its success from a self-sustaining view- 
point remains to be seen. 

Second, that foreigners were accus- 
tomed to governmental banking, and 
finding none in this country, sent their 
money abroad and the postal bank 
would cut down these remittances. The 
plan being an innovation in this coun- 
try will take some time before coming 
to the attention of our foreign popu- 
lation and being freely used; but it is 
being advertised in many tongues in 
many places and will, no doubt, come 
into its own shortly. Reports from va- 
rious places indicate a falling off in 
foreign money orders and orders of the 
savings character, and the discovery of 
the United States Postal Bank by the 
foreigner is only a question of time. ‘If 
it fails in this it will fall far short of 
the mark set for it as a thrift agency. 


l.arGE Deposirs BEING OFFERED. 


striking illustrations are afforded in 
s-.eral instances of the truth of the 
foregoing remarks. The rigid restric- 
tics of not over one hundred dollars 
month on deposit did not prevent 

ny well-intentioned people offering 
se sums, in one instance running as 

i as $30,000 in the Middle West. 
the Atlantic City office $600 was 


offered in small coin by an old man, 
the change being carefully sealed in 
bags. In Portland, Oregon, a shabbily 
dressed woman appeared at the postal 
window and dumped a pile of gold and 
currency before the clerk. When asked 
how much she wished to deposit re- 
plied: “Ten thousand dollars, sir.” 
The supposition arises that these well- 
meaning people work upon the theory 
that the Government being in the bank- 
ing business, must necessarily do so 
for gain, and a hundred being welcome, 
a thousand will be ten times more so. 


Nor a Success EverYwHERE. 


On the other hand, not every office 
has been a success, and some have been 
dismal failures; but this is not strange. 
In Paterson, N. J., for instance, during 
the first week there was a rush of de- 
positors; since then the number of new 
accounts has gradually decreased, al- 
though the old accounts are gradually 
gaining in amount. Few foreigners 
open accounts, although there are many 
such in this section. In St. Paul, Minn., 
it is reported that the people are not 
using the postal bank; in Trenton, 
N. J., for the first month there were 
but 127 depositors, and the bank is not 
conceded to be a success. Stanford 
University, Cal., reports one dollar de- 
posited in fourteen weeks; in Carring- 
ton, N. D., nothing was deposited dur- 
ing the first month; in Belfast, Me., 
nothing was received during the first 
six months. 


GOVERNMENT Bonps NEARLY CAUSE A 
Loss. 


As is well known, the interest rate is 
two per cent., and the law provides 
that any depositor may surrender his 
deposit as of January 1 or July 1 and 
receive Government Bonds for like 
amount, bearing two and one-half per 
cent. Under this provision something 
like fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
bonds have been issued. The holder of 
a lot of $200 made inquiry recently as 
to the price he could obtain for them 
and was quoted 9214. 
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Not wishing to take a loss for his 
customer, the broker held back the 
sale and communicated with the trus- 
tees of the Postal Savings Bank at 
Washington, who promptly took the 
matter up and after due consideration 
decided that under the law authorizing 
them to withdraw thirty per cent. of 
the postal savings funds on deposit in 
banks and invest in bonds or other se- 
curities, they could buy at par all such 
offerings, and on Friday, December 8, 
it was announced that two such (pre- 
sumably the two offered), had been 
purchased at par out of the deposit 
fund, being Nos. 211 and 212, and 
were forwarded by the National Park 
Bank of New York. 

This is an important ruling and set- 
tles a delicate question; for if the de- 
positor who invests in Government 
bonds stands to lose seven and one-half 
per cent., few such investments will 
be made. It is hoped that this plan 
will encourage depositors to exchange 
their certificates for bonds and thus ex- 
tend their right to increase their de- 
posits. It is quite common in all coun- 
tries having postal banks to convert the 
deposits into Government bonds at the 
will of the depositor, but the practice 
is commonly to make the investment in 
general securities at current rates; as, 
for instance, in England, the transac- 
tions in Government stock for account 
of postal depositors average over fifty 
thousand a year, aggregating between 
three and five million pounds. 
A Test Suir on Exemption From 
LeGaut Process. 


The postal law provides that depos- 
its shall be free from legal process. 
The first case to arise under this law 
has recently come up. A man in Rose- 
ville, New Mexico, turned practically 
all of his assets into cash and depos- 
ited the proceeds in the postal bank, in 
the name of his wife and children, and 
went into bankruptcy. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Hitchcock when asked if such de- 
posits were subject to judgments, gar- 
nishments, executions, ete., replied, 
“There has been no judicial determina- 
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tion of the question,’ and would ex- 
press no opinion. The creditors of 
this man will bring a test suit in New 
Mexico, and the result of this will be 
interesting, inasmuch as it will establish 
the status of such accounts, and if sucli 
a process is sustained it will open the 
door to frauds and seriously impair the 
rights of creditors. 


Deposits iN OrHerR Banks. 


Banks in all parts of the country 
are qualifying as depositories, and 
over fourteen millions in bonds have 
been deposited as security. By law 
these deposits are preferred, and in 
some States, like Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, no preference can be given, and 
the State banks could not, therefore, 
qualify; but the authorities have ruled 
that these deposits may be guaranteed 
by private individuals, thus releasing 
the bank and permitting it to act as 
depository for postal funds. 

Preparations are now being made to 
extend the system to over forty thou- 
sand fourth-class offices that do a mon- 
ey-order business. The growth from 
$60,000 in forty-eight experimental of- 
fices at the end of the first month to 
$679,000 at the end of the half year, 
and eleven million at the end of eleven 
months, is a commendable showing. If 
the pace continues it is estimated that 
upwards of fifty million will be on de- 
posit at the end of the present fiscal 
vear—June 30, 1912. The initial ap- 
propriation was $100,000 and the al- 
lowance for 1912 is $500,000, and only 
the future can tell whether or not the 
plan will be one of profit or loss to 
the Government. 


SAVINGS BANK DIVIDENDS 


BY permission of the Savings Bank 

of Baltimore, one of the four 
oldest savings banks in this country, 
Tue Bankers Magazine is enabled 
to publish the rates of interest paid by 
this institution, including extra divi- 
dends, from the opening of the bank to 
date. It is worthy of perusal by those 
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ATES OF INTEREST AND EXTRA DIVI- 
DENDS PAID BY THE SAVINGS BANK 
OF BALTIMORE, FROM 1819 TO 1910. 


Total interest to 1911, 35614,%. 

Total extra dividend to 1911, 1181/,%. 
\verage interest and extra dividend for 
years, 5:4°% per year. 


<xtra dividend of 
oxira dividend of 
txtra dividend of 
2xtra dividend 

» Extra dividend 
xtra dividend 
xtra dividend 
“xtra dividend 
“xtra dividend 
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erested in the matter of dividends. 
d has its human side, in that it 
ws that for the ninety-three years 


of its operation this bank has been able 
to repay its depositors average interest 
of five and one-eighth per cent. per 
year—as large an interest rate as is 
consistent with entire safety. 

It will be noted that the extra divi- 
dends run from one-half per cent. to 
ten and one-half per cent., the lowest 
being the last two extra dividends, dur- 
ing 1907 and 1910 respectively, and 
the highest being just after the Civil 
War, namely in 1869 and 1872. 

The earning power of money is well 
illustrated in this table, the interest 
rate running very high until 1875, 
when the regular dividends were four 
per cent. without extra dividends until 
1892, after which time there were but 
three extra dividends in a period of 
twenty years. There were but four 
extra dividends from 1875 to 1912, a 
period of thirty-seven years, whereas 
the longest interval between extra divi- 
dends prior to 1875 was six years. It 
will be noted also that the total inter- 
est paid was 35614 per cent. regular 
dividends and 118 per cent. extra divi- 
dends, or about one-third. 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE 


Wy t= 5,500 policy holders and 
more than $2,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force, says the Newburyport 
(Mass.) “News,” savings bank life in- 
surance is proving the soundness and 
efficiency of its methods by declaring 
increasing dividends to its policy 
holders. 

Dividends have been declared by 
the Insurance Department of the Whit- 
man Savings Bank, Whitman, and the 
People’s Savings Bank, Brockton. 

The dividends in the monthly pre- 
mium policies, at the end of the first 
year, amount to eight and one-third 
per cent.; and in the fourth year reach 
sixteen and two-thirds per cent. This 
is the equivalent of two full monthly 
premiums. 

The dividends on the annual pre- 
mium policies have been largely in- 
creased over those declared a year ago, 
and now average from nine to eleven 
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per cent. of the vearly premium on the 
straight life policies; from eight to 
nine per cent. on the twenty payment 
life policies; and from six and one-half 
to eight and one-half per cent. on the 
twenty-year endowment policies. 

These dividends have been declared 
by the banks only after a careful and 
conservative safeguarding of the busi- 
ness of the insurance departments. The 
full legal reserve, as required by law, 
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has been set aside on all policies, and 
besides, a surplus is maintained in each 
bank amounting to twenty per cent. of 
the legal reserve. 

The growing interest in this move- 
ment on the part of the savings banks 
is shown by the fact that three savings 
banks now have insurance departments 
and that thirteen other savings banks 
have become public agencies for sav- 
ings bank life insurance. 








TRUST COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick 














FOREIGN BRANCHES OF TRUST COMPANIES 


| his recent annual report the Su- 

perintendent of the Banking De- 
partment of the State of New York 
Savs: 

Under the provisions of chapter 687 
of the Laws of 1911 the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York received 
the approval of the Superintendent of 
Banks on August 3, 1911, for the 
maintenance of a branch office in Paris, 
France, and the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company, of New York city, on 
August 18, 1911, received approval for 
the maintenance of branch offices at 
Paris, France, and London, England. 
These foreign branches of trust com- 
panies are subject to examination by 
the State Banking Department. 

This new law and the opening of the 


branch offices of the trust companies 


thereunder is expected to operate great- 
ly to the convenience of American citi- 
zens living abroad. The _ tendency 
should be to increase foreign invest- 
ments in American securities and gain 
for our institutions a share in the 
profits of international financial opera- 
tions. Many prominent Americans 
have favored the opening of the French 
market to American securities and the 
services of Paris branches of New 
York trust companies, under the super- 
vision of the State Superintendent of 
Banks, may become very valuable in 
effecting this purpose. 

One other large New York trust com- 
pany, the Guaranty Trust Company, 
for years has had a branch office in 
London, England, similar to those au- 
thorized as described above. 


TRUST COMPANY LEGISLATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 


BILI. has been introduced in the 
Massachusetts Legislature prohibiting 

trust companies and their officers and agents 
from receiving money or gifts as an in- 
ducement for making loans. The bill as 
introduced encountered some opposition and 
if amended as proposed, will provide that 
no officer or director in any trust company 
shall accept, directly or indirectly, money 
or other things of value as a reward for 


obtaining a loan from said trust company, 
unless the fact that he has received or is 
to receive such reward shall be fully dis- 
closed to the treasurer. 

Such statement to be kept on file subject 
to the inspection of any stockholder, direc- 
tor of the trust company or the bank com- 
missioner. One of the amendments to the 
bili provides for imprisonment in addition 
to the maximum fine of $1,000 as a penal! 
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THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK 


By Miss Florence Pacaud, Manager Savings and Safety Deposit Box Depart- 
ment, Union Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 


WEENs ideas vary, and just so long 
as they do just so long will 
there be varying methods of keeping 
bank records. Sometimes bank exam- 
iners recommend the adoption of a uni- 
form method of keeping bank records. 
There can not be a uniform method, 
for what will do in one bank will not 
do in another, for not only do the 
ideas of bank officers differ, but the 
class and amount of business transact- 
ed differs materially. What all are 
striving for is the safe method. If pos- 
sible, all want short methods, without 
complications, but safe, nevertheless. 

The Union Bank & Trust Company 
of Jackson, Tennessee, has adopted a 
method which the officers and employ- 
es find easily understood, and one that 
keeps an accurate record of all trans- 
actions and that system is described 
below. 

The general ledger is considered the 
most important book in the bank, for 
in that is condensed the record of 
practically every transaction. Next in 
importance to this book is what is des- 
ignated as the general journal and 
balance book, in which is condensed 
the whole business of the day. (Form 
1.) 

In balancing each day’s work the 
clerk keeps in mind the fact that the 
eneral balance book must balance; 
«nee the work is arranged so that each 
‘erk may balance his work, at the same 
ime the general bookkeeper and_ the 
‘her bookkeepers may keep “tab” on 
he elerk. The work is divided into 

ree divisions, each division having a 

ller, who is held responsible for the 

rk. These tellers are paying teller, 
te teller, and exchange teller. They 

e teller’s books with the same rul- 

¢. (Form 2.) 

It will be noticed that the columns 


are headed “Individual,” ‘“‘Banks,” 
“General.” Each - teller, as items 
come in, separates them and charges 
them out to the bookkeepers. The 
bookkeepers have books which, it will 
be seen, are headed “Paying Teller,” 
“Note Teller,’ “Exchange Teller.” 
(Form 3.) 

Now for an illustration: The pay- 
ing teller has items going to each book- 
keeper. He lists his items in the col- 
umn headed “Individual checks” and 
enters them on his teller’s book as a 
debit. 


FORM 
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FORM 


These items, together with the add- 
ing machine slip, are given to the in- 
dividual bookkeeper, who charges up 


the amount under the teller’s column 
on his teller’s book. (Form 3.) De- 
posits are handled in the same manner, 
using the credit entry, of course. The 
same method is employed in treating 
with the other bookkeepers. 

The note teller and exchange teller 
handle their items in exactly the same 
manner. In the afternoon each teller 
goes to each bookkeeper and compares 
their totals. If the amounts agree 
then it is an absolute certainty that the 
bookkeepers have all the items coming 
to them. Thus if the teller’s balance, 
the general bookkeeper should have no 
trouble balancing. On the teller’s 
books it will be noticed that in each 
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column is the word “off.” This is 
used for return items. In charging 
items from one cage to another, like 
loans or collections, a teller’s check 
is used. (Form 4.) This check is made 
in duplicate that both debit and credit 
may be made at one writing. 

The individual bookkeeper in_ bal- 
ancing his work makes out what is 
called a check and deposit journal. 
We have four ledgers and one of these 
sheets is made for each ledger. The 
totals of the individual checks and de- 
posits received from the three tellers 
should agree with the totals on the 
four check and deposit sheets, the proof 
being made on the teller’s book. (Form 
3.) 
The bank bookkeeper handles his 
bank checks and bank deposits in ex- 
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FORM 3 


ctly the same manner as the individual getting these, if all the tellers have 


ookkeeper. balanced, his work should balance. 
The general bookkeeper assorts his 


tems and journalizes on the general 
ournal and balance book. (Form 1.) 
hen he gets the total individual checks 
nd deposits and the total bank checks 
ad deposits from the individual book- Telier 
eper and the bank bookkeeper. After FORM 4 
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OTHER NAMES _A® ENDORSER 


The paying teller keeps only one 
record, as he deals entirely with checks 
and deposits. (Form 2.) 

The note teller’s duties being more 
varied, necessitates more records. He 
for $__ ——— taterest $ keeps the notes discounted by the bank, 

Your prompt attention will oblige, and notes left for collection and all 

UNION BANK & TRUST CO. time paper. For recording the notes 
_ he uses a discount register of usual 
FORM 8 form (Form 6.) 
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BANKING 
Union Bank & Trust Co, 


Ee 
Address —_____._________ Ohoner’s Ne. or Date. 
en 


Where Payable 


tn payment of above tem. Exchange 


We return abeoe tem with reason for nompayment endorsed as follows: 


FoRM 10 


The notes are then posted to a liabil- 
ity ledger which, it will be noticed, 
gives the amount the customer owes as 
maker of a note and as endorser. (Form 
7.) For a note tickler he uses a form 
of note notice and maturity tickler com- 
bined, made at one writing. (Form 8.) 
About ten days before the maturity of 
a note he tears off one slip and mails 
to the maker of the note, retaining the 
other under the proper date in a cab- 
inet. , 

For collections, the note teller uses 
the usual form of collection register. 
(Form 9.) If any note is sent for col- 
lection and is paid through the note 
teller, he turns it over to the exchange 
teller, with a letter describing the 
item, and makes out a teller’s check, 
charging himself with the amount and 


UNION BANK & TRUST CO. 
Jackson, Tena. ——____—_—__19___ 





Dear Sir: 
Enclosed please find for Collection and pa sae 
items enumerated below. 


PROTEST ALL PAPER UNLESS OTHERWISE INSTRUCTED. 
(TEMS UNOER $10.00 NO PROTEST. 





ON WHOM DRAWN 
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FORM 11 (DETACHABLE). THIS SLIP IS TORN 
OFF AND MAILED WITH THE ITEMS 
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Union Bank & Trust Company 


Report by No.__5235 — 


We enclose for collection and remittance: 


Jackson, Tenn., 191_ 





nomen, come 2455s 





SNHOORSEED BY 


ous AMOUNT 














Items $10.00 and under no protest. 

Protest items not marked X. 

Deliver documents only on payment of items. 
Telegraoh non-payment of items over $500.00.) 


rorm 12 


crediting exchange teller. He, of 
course, retains the credit and gives to 
the exchange teller the debit. 

The exchange teller’s duties are also 
somewhat varied, as he handles all city 
collections, writes exchange, makes the 
and makes foreign collec- 
tions. Upon receiving the morning mail 
the exchange teller goes through it rap- 


clearings, 


idly, and gets out the collections on 
individuals and firms. These he regis- 
ters in duplicate, using Form 10, thus 
making his record, and a letter to ac- 
company the remittance at the same 
writing. In making the foreign col- 
lections all cash items are registered on 
Form 11, while items for collection 
only are entered on Form 12. In mak- 


RATE SAFE NO 
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DEBIT 


Year | Mo. | Day | Amount Year | Mo. | Day | Amount 
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Amount Year Mo, | Day | Amount 
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ing his daily balance he uses the same 
kind of teller’s book as the other 
tellers. 

Savines DEPARTMENT. 


Our savings records are handled in 
the same manner that individual ac- 
counts in the commercial department 
are handled, except the bookkeeper uses 
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name. (Form 13.) A _ customer is 
charged with the amount of the rent to 
the date he wishes his rental to expire. 
When payment is made he is credited 
with the amount paid. Of course we 
realize it is better to collect the rental 
when the box is rented, but in a coun- 
try bank we believe this isn’t practic- 
able. We keep simply a blank card 


SAFEKEEPING CERTIFICATE 
UNION BANK & TRUST CO., JACKSON, TENN. 
Date 


the UNION BANK & TRUST CO., hereby certifies that 


of 


No—— 











Gt bash, <p Go chore dom, 


This bank assumes no in the matter 


has deposited in —————— 
held for safekeeping, and to be delivered on the return of this certificate, properl 
ond safely k a 


contain articles described below, pete anete he 
conned ages the space below. 


or articles ited. 























UNION BANK & TRUST CO. ______} 





By 








3, <1. 











d papers or articles in the same condition as they were when deposited. 











FORM 


a ledger leaf, with a column for inter- 
est. 


Sarety Deposit Box DEPARTMENT. 


rhe records for the safety deposit 
box department used by us are very 
simple, as that class of business is a 
rather new one with us. They are, 
therefore, not as cumbersome as those 
used by the large safety deposit box 
co npames. 
We keep a record with the number 
1 each box thereon. When a box is 
ted by a customer, we record his 
1€ opposite that number. Thus the 
rd will show at a glance which 
vs are vacant. When a box is rent- 
\ card is made out in the customer’s 


under dates showing expiration of rentals. 
For storing valuables we use a sep- 
arate vault, and use a receipt like Form 
14. 
InNsurANCE DEPARTMENT. 


In this department we, of course, use 
the registers furnished by the various 
insurance companies for which we are 


agents. In keeping up with the total 
amount of insurance carried by an oat 
dividual or firm we use a loose leaf i 

dividual ledger and maturity tickler ex- 
piration register. (Form 15.) These 
are made in duplicate, the whole record 
of one policy being made at one writ- 
ing. The individual ledger sheet is 
filed in one binder under the name of 
the individual or firm, thus making it 
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FORM 16. LEFT-HAND SIDE 


an easy matter to ascertain what Trust DEPARTMENT. 

amount of insurance is being carried. 

A duplicate sheet, which is the expira- Our trust department, like our safe- 
tion register, is filed under the date of _ ty deposit box department, is in its in- 
the expiration of the policy. fancy, and while the records used are 
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not as full as is used by the large trust 
companies, it is considered by us as 
sufficient for our present needs. 

‘Upon beginning a service in a fidu- 
ciary capacity a full record of the trust 
is made on a large record book. (Form 
16.) <A regular ledger account is kept 


with each trust on which is an itemized 


statement. All receipts are filed in the 
vault in a case for that purpose, and 
when settlement is made with Court 
these are taken out and filed with the 
report. 

No cash payments are made from 
this department, all being made by 
check. 


ECONOMICAL BANK EXAMINATIONS 


ANK_ examinations seem to be con- 
ducted in the State of New York with 
due regard to economy. According to 

the Superintendent of Banking, comparative 
statistics of the cost of bank examinations 
under State and national banking systems 
make a gratifving exhibit for the New York 
department. Figures from the banking de- 
partments of forty-one States show that the 
cost of examinaticn alone for all of the 
States having supervision during the period 
of a year was $697,220, or 6.7 cents for each 
one thousand dollars of assets. For the 
sume period the cost of examination of the 
national banks was $492,269, or 4.7 cents 
for each one thousand dollars of assets. 
The total cost of examination of the State 
banks. trust companies, savings banks, safe 
deposit companies, mortgage loan and _ in- 


vestment companies, savings and loan as- 
sociations, building lot associations and per- 
sonal loan associations of the State during 
the twelve months ending August 31, 1911, 
was $99,875. The aggregate assets of these 
institutions was $4,131,915,169, so that the 
cost of examination was but 2.4 cents for 
each one thousard dollars of assets. 

If the comparison be confined to corpora- 
lions of a general character corresponding 
to those of national banks, such as State 
banks, trust companies and savings banks 
only, the showing made is even better, as 
the total of these institutions was 
$1,053,768,209, and the total cost of exami- 
nation, $68,577 for the year, or only 1.7 
for each one thousand dollars of as- 


assets 


cents 
sets. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


R° unanimous vote of the American 
Bankers’ Association at the convention 
held in New Orleans during Novem- 
her last, Detroit was selected for the 1912 
‘vention city; and the thirty-eighth an- 
iL convention will be held there during 
le week beginning Monday, September 9. 
is date was decided upon at a_ recent 
eeting of the associated banks and clear- 
nv house of Detroit, which meeting was at- 
ded by President William Livingstone, 
Detroit, and General Secretary Fred E. 
rnsworth, of New York. 
The associated banks appointed the fol- 
ing committee of Detroit bankers, which 
o name all of the local committees: Wil- 
i Livingstone, president, Dime Savings 
ik; Emory W. Clark, president, First 
‘ional Bank, and Charles Moore, vice- 


president, Security Trust Co. After the 
committee shall have been appointed the 
general secretary will visit Detroit for the 
purpose of giving further information about 
the details relating to the convention and to 
program. 

The Hotel Pontchartrain has been selected 
as headquarters. The hotel is in the center 
of the city on Campus Martius, convenient 
to all car lines, which center at this point; 
is within one square of Griswold street, the 
“Wall Street” of Detroit; faces the City 
Hall and the Square, as well as many im- 
portant business buildings. It is ideally 
arranged for this purpose; as headquarters 
hotel it possesses ample accommodations for 
registration purposes, state headquarters, 
council, sections and committees’ meetings— 
for they can all be held in this building. 





Thousand Dollar 
weighing nearly three 
Sugur beets, barley and 


Prize cups, standing 
hundred ounces 


potatoes at the 


approximately 
of solid silver, 


New York 


four feet in height, and each 
awarded for the best corn, cotton, 


“Land Show.” Many other cash prizes 


and trophies at this Exposition constituted the most valuable awards in the history of Ameri- 


can agriculture. 


This Exposition in 1912 will offer the handsomest 


history of the world. 


prizes for products of the soil in the 


THE WHY AND WHEREFORE OF THE NEW YORK 
LAND SHOW — A NATIONAL BENEFIT 


By Gilbert McClurg 


oN EW YORK is being driven up into 


the sky, to make room for the 

scum of the earth!” A snap-shot 
judgment; not a pretty statement—yet who 
can disprove it? Certainly not the keepers 
of the gates, who see the tide of “indiscrim- 
inate and immoderate immigration”—8,795,- 
386 individuals being the number who hon- 
ored the United States with their arrival 
between 1900 and 1910. 

Within forty-four years this republic may 
be obliged to meet the needs of more than 
two hundred million people. In this same 
decade (1900-1910) the population of the 
Continental United States—exclusive of 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico or the Philip- 
pines—increased from seventy-six millions to 
nincty-twe millions—twenty-one per cent. 
Immigration lingers in the great centres and 
adds to the difficulties attending employ- 
ment. Despite restrictions—puny against the 
flood as straws in the eagre’s course—there 
is no sign of the ebb-tide. Each city in the 
United States receives its proportion of the 
human freight borne on the current. Chi- 
cago has a contingent of more Germans 
than can be found in any city of the world 
excepting Berlin; six hundred thousand Ital- 
ians in Greater New York—more than Naples 
boasts—against one million native-born 
Americans! The real simon-pure American, 
he of the Mayflower, or Jamestown, or Mas- 
sachusetts Bay descent, is said to be only a 
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million strong now in the metropolitan city 
of the land of his forebears and foreowners, 
anil he bids fair, ere many decades have 
passed over his diminished head, to become 
as extinct as his own buffalo and eagle. 

In the meantime how shall he regulate his 
land of the free and home of the brave, so 
as to stave off this day of his prophesied 
extinction, and make himself and everyone 
about him comfortable during the extin- 
guishing process? 

As before stated, the “Queen City of the 
tall gray towers” receives the first and 
heaviest wash of the human waves, there- 
fore, the relation, of New York and a Land 
Show is typical, and may serve to indicate 
the relation of the Land Show to the city, 
with country as a corollary of the proposi- 
tion. For in New York the farmers have 
placed their standard square in front of the 
financial capital, and challenge results. 

New York’s first and America’s greatest 
Land Show was held in Madison Square 
Garden, November 3 to 12, 1911. It was 
attended by two hundred and_ thirteen 
thousand people—a larger daily patronage 
by twenty per cent. than was accorded the 
first Land Show in Chicago—and on the 
last day, for the first time in its history, 
the doors of Madison Square Garden were 
closed five times to keep out the dense 
throngs which endangered safety. 
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What went they out for to see? The 
“National Magazine,” in its December issuc, 
said: “In all its brilliant history, ranging 
from horse show, circus and walking match- 
es to grand opera, Madison Square Garden 
never held within its massive walls an event 
so astounding in its revelations of soil re- 
sources, and so gratifying to our innate love 
of nature’s handiwork.” Scientific agricul- 
turists and horticulturists put themselves on 
record in saying: “As a collection of the 
agricultural products of America, the New 
York Land Show clearly surpasses anything 
of a similar nature ever held.” “The Philis- 
tine” called the Land Show “the most impor- 
tant happening that has taken place in New 
York this year,” and further opined: “No 
exhibition like it or equal to it has ever been 
held in New York city.” “Finest ever made 
in the history of the world,” said one enthu- 
siast. 

The “Wall Street Journal” said: “Two 
surprising things strike every visitor to the 
Land Show and Irrigation Exposition, strike 
with a force that keeps him thinking long 
after he has left the building. One is the 
extraordinary interest that the exhibitors 
have been able to excite in the minds of nine 
out of ten men, no matter whether the ten 
know much or little about farming, ranching 
or fruit growing. The other is the fact that 
land should call mankind so strongly; not 
merely from the new west, but from so 
many sections which we have fallen into the 
error of thinking old enough to stay always 
as they are.” 

The New York “Evening Post,” in an ar. 
ticle headed “Orchard Fragrance in the Gar- 
den,” wrote of the Land Show: “Nearly 
every State in the Union is represented and 
each shows the hest of its products in most 
attractive form.” 

But the people were not formulating 
phrases, nor framing testimonials for the 
Land Show—-they were simply there—packed 
as tightly as the apples in their boxes, or 
the kernels on the ears of corn—with wide- 
open ears and eyes, imbibing and assimilat- 
ing all that could be learned of the land 
and the kindly fruits thereof. Pamphlets 
and circulars were eagerly hoarded, and it 
was subiect for remark that scarcely one of 
the foregoing was found thrown on the floor 
as waste paper. Here the throng could talk 
with men representing dairy and orchard in- 
terests of New York State, orange growers 
of Florida, sugar-beet men from Colorado, 

iple-sugar producers from Vermont, the 

lhampion cern raisers from Indiana and 

‘irginia and Massachusetts, apple lords 

m Spokane and the Hood River Valley, 

‘ton kings of Texas, and behold the gold 

vggets, tin, copper and coal from Alaska, 

well as Alaskan oats and strawberries. 

The visitors at first hand secured reliable 

‘ormation as to the prices of lands, trans- 

rtation, social conditions in various States, 
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which were occasionally a jar to one’s 
preconceived geographical equipment. It 
seemed surprising that as high as 900 bush- 
els of potatoes per acre were produced in 
British Columbia—or, for instance, when the 
silver thousand dollar cotton cup, given 
through the generosity of Col. Robert M. 
Thompson for the largest yield per acre of 
short staple cotton, was won by a planter in 
the Imperial Valley of California---silkier, 
glossier cotton being produced in that semi- 
arid region under irrigation. A southern 
railroad president has since scored his im- 
migration agent for letting the sceptre of 
King Cotton lose sway over its heritage. 
The South, however, added to the bouleverse- 
ment when Virginia took proud possession 
of the corn cup, given by the International 
Harvester Company of America; while In- 
diana and Illinois stood by breathless. 

Elbert Hubbard, in the December “Philis- 
tine,” made special mention of the Land 
Show, remarking that it was particularly 
valuable in the lesson taught to school chil- 
dren. “It was a North-American exhibi- 
tion. devoted to the land and the mira- 
cles that it produces, with the aid of 
sunshine, water, air and the _ intelligent 
manipulation of man. . On the Roy- 
croft School Farm we have found that city 
boys make the best farmers, because the 
city boy looks upon the land with romantic 
eye, and takes to gardening, farming and 
the care of live stock most kindly. Thus we 
get a human rotation of crops, and at the 
last, the finest crop that this country is pro- 
ducing is its crop of boys and girls. . . . 
Man is a land animal. We are well and 
happy only when we are on good terms with 
Mother Earth. The farmer is no ldnger a 
joke. He is the. real capitalist.” 


Tne Stace Serrina, 


The huge oval of the Garden—too often in 
decoration as kaleidoscopic as a crazy-quilt— 
was softly green and white, typefying land 


and water. The woodwork was white and 
the partitioning walls of the booths were 
green. Long ribs of electric lights gemmed 
the green and white-draped ceiling, and the 
chandeliers were screened with wreaths and 
sprays of brilliant-hued flower and leaf. 
Around the entire building ran festooned 
garlands of green, supported by white and 
gold Venetian masts. One-fourth of the dis- 
tance the garlands bore the pale white blos- 
soms of spring; summer was indicated by 
red roses; autumn flaunted red-bronze oak 
leaves, and the garlands of winter glittered 
with icicles. Such was the background, and 
the exposition itself was as if a gigantic horn 
of plenty, magically inexhaustible, had 
rolled out (and kept on rolling) all that 
Bona Dea produces of grain and fruit. 
Sometimes the showing was by railroads, 
as in a mammoth exhibit with sheaves an 
bouquets of grain, alternating with cryst 
jars of giant fruits and vegetables, fishes 
and flowers, dominated and encircled by the 
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paintings of titanic gorges and wonderlands 
—or a painted panorama of a_ smiling 
valley beyond a_ vine-wreathed pergola. 
Sometimes the picturesque figure of an 
Indian brave lent a dash of color. Some- 
times it was an exhibition from a State 

of the rows and rows of _ perfectly 
matched, smooth and pink skinned Aroos- 
took potatoes from Maine (that county 
shipping 32,000 carloads from one crop) or 
California’s bountiful and golden showing 
crowned with Burbank’s spineless cactus, 
plumeot or fadeless flower. Again, it was 
an exhibit by individuals, as when Dr. W. 
X. Sudduth electrified Manhattan with alfal- 
fa products-—breakfast food, bread and bis- 
cuit, tea and even soda water, ice-cream and 
candy made from alfalfa. The Romans par- 


took of “emmer” as a staple grain and food 
product, but its usefulness must have de. 
parted with: 


“The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome” 


for most of us never reckoned it on a pos- 
sible bill of fare, till Prof. B. C. Buffum of 
Worland, Wyoming, starting with the pre- 
mise that wheat is the best food for civil- 
ized man— (man, by the way, being the crea- 
ture of his food no less than of his heredity, 
environment, natural and climatic condi- 
tions)—evelved wheat-emmer hybrids. 

Again it was some feature that jumped to 
the eve—a cheese weighing three tons, Taft 
modelled in butter, the delicate mosaic land- 
scape of the “hayseed artist,” or the huge 
quadruped of glowing apples, with gilded 
hoofs and tail and crimson electric eyes, 
which the children hailed as the “ap- 
plelephant.” 

Lectures with fine stereopticon views went 
on all day long, attended by 25,000 people. 
In these lectures were depicted the grain 
fields of the Northwest, packing fruits, prac- 
tising irrigation and modern methods of cul- 
tivation. A goodly percentage were serious- 
ly interested, and the spoken word was ren- 
dered unforgettable by the motion picture— 
both eye and brain receiving the appeal. 
Cows were milked by electric power in the 
basement; trips in the Yellowstone and Gla 
cier Parks were daily given away; as well-as 
a farm, orchard tract or nut grove for each 
day of the show; and twelve huge cups, 
triumphs of the silversmiths’ art, were 
avarded to successful growers of wheat, 
corn, apples, oats, barley, sugar beets, cot- 
ton, hops, alfalfa and potatoes. There were 
also prizes in gold coin. 

the last unallotted exhibit space was pur- 

ed by Mrs. Paul Ledyard Van Cleve of 
ntana. while in New York en route for a 
ner in England. Learning then of the 
| Show plans, this loval lady ordered the 
in her husband’s name gave the ex- 
tien a thousand dollar cup to be award- 
or the best alfalfa exhibit; immediately 
iged for a stereopticon lecture (whose 
ject was her State) daily to be presented 
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at the Land Show; and returned instanter 
to Montana, securing such an impressive 
collection of products of its soil that the 
Montana exhibitors won the Hill wheat prize, 
the alfalfa cup and the thousand dollar 


Artrucr E, StTitweir 
PRESIDENT NEW YORK LAND AND IRRIGATION 
EXPOSITION ; PRESIDENT KANSAS CITY, 
MEXICO AND ORIENT RAILWAY 


President Arthur E. Stilwell 
tochester, New York, of 
and French descent. Mr, 
rightly by the constructive mind, joined to 
executive ability, which he has evinced in 
enterprises of wide scope. His grandfather 
was one of the early transportation build- 
ers of western New York, being personally 
interested in the opening of the Erie Canal, 
the building of the New York Central Rail- 
Way, and the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. On the occasion of Lafayette’s 
triumphal return to the United States, Mr. 
Stilwell’s grandfather was chosen to escort 
him via the Erie Canal from Albany to 
Buffalo. He built a new canal boat to con- 
vey his guest, and a new home in which to 
receive Lafayette in Rochester. 

In 1886 Mr. Stilwell left the insurance 
business for a career of railroad construc- 
tion, In Kansas City he built the Kansas 
City Suburban Belt, Independence Air Line, 
Kansas City & Northern Connecting Rail- 
road, Kansas City, Omaha & Eastern Rail- 


born in 
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road. He then constructed the 1000 miles 
of the Kansas City Southern, extending to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Here he laid out the 
city of Port Arthur, with its harbor, docks 
and ship canal. Mr. Stilwell is now build- 
ing a belt line around Kansas City, and his 
great construction work is now the Kansas 
City, Mexico and Orient Railway, from 
Kansas City to Topolobampo, on the west 
coast of Mexico, a line seventeen hundred 
miles long, of which six-tenths has been 
constructed, This route wil] shorten the 
distance to the Pacific by four hundred 
miles. 

In Kansas City Mr. 
office buildings, seven grain elevators, one 
theatre, and two residence suburbs. In 
Mr. Stilwell’s free school for workingmen’s 
children four hundred pupils were educated, 
and he established free concerts for Kansas 
City. Mr. Stilwell has published two books 
dealing with vital issues of the Twentieth 
Century. He is member of many well- 
known clubs and societies, and makes his 
residence in New York, where he is Presi- 
dent of the United States and Mexican 
Trust Company, with offices in New York, 
Kansas City, London and City of Mexico. 
He is also president of the American Land 
and Irrigation Exposition. 

Mr. Stilwell has founded one 
cities and towns, with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 200,000. He has developed large 
agricultural colonies for raising rice, pecans, 
apples, etc., and has colonized more than 
two hundred thousand farmers, 

Arthur E. Stilwell is an empire builder of 
more than national reputation.—Editor’s 
uote. 


Stilwell built three 


hundred 


trophies for the best barley and oats—which 
distinction will mean colonization for Mon- 
tana and higher prices for her products and 


lands. 

Kaltenborn’s orchestra of fifty musicians 
filled with music the pauses in descriptions 
of exhibitors, or “ohs” and “ahs” of behold- 
ers; and with the hundred white-robed 
women and the hundred stalwart pioneers of 
the “Great American Desert” (making up 
the Utah choir), led up to heights of har- 
mony. 

With characteristic liberality, President 
Arthur FE. Stilwell arranged a notable ban- 
quet, signalizing the opening of the exposi- 
tion, at the Waldorf-Astoria, when more 
than five hundred prominent Americans 
gathered to enjoy a feast of American soil 
products, to hear American singers and to 
praise the land and its show. 


Tue Rear MEANING. 


Such was the setting; these the aspects 
which met the vision of the casual observer— 
but in real meaning and far-reaching result 
the Land Show was eminently wider and 
deeper and higher. Not one per cent. of the 
seven million people in and around New 
York city have learned by personal visit and 
ocular demonstration of the fields of pro- 
duction. The best way to disseminate this 
desired information and to show the people 
of the Atlantic seaboard what our country 
can produce and what are its land advan- 
tages, its health and scenic attractions, is 
for the country at large to send its produc- 
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tions and men who can tell the story of the 
various sections of the country, to a great 
exhibit like that of the American Land and 
Irrigation Exposition—New York’s Land 
Show—annually to meet with the people of 
the Atlantic seaboard, both of the city and 
of the country—the potato grower from 
Maine, the vegetable gardener from Massa- 
chusetts, the cranberry producer from New 
Jersey and the dairy keeper of New York. 
Exhibits of soil products at various expo- 
sitions, with the stories of how they were 
culitvated and grown, proffer fine educa- 
tional training along farm lines. 

The Land Show emphasizes the value of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture teaching. that lands, near the large cit- 
ies should be cultivated to supply their mar- 
kets with foodstuffs. This was made thea- 
trically apparent at the Land Show, when it 
was announced that Scotland had recently 
shipped 15,000 tons of potatoes to New 
York for its consumption, notwithstanding 
the tariff of twenty-five cents per bushel! 
There are thousands of acres of cheap lands 
adjacent to Washington which could supply 
that market with its truck crops, which are 
now shipped from a distance at higher cost. 
This is true regarding the lands surrounding 
most of the Southern cities. A _ railroad 
agent in North Carolina recently stated that 
seventy-five per cent. of the eggs, butter, 
poultry, meat and vegetables consumed in 
the State were imported from outside the 
State. This question is a serious one as re- 
gards the high cost of living. 

Says the “Country Gentleman”: “In one 
week in December, 1911, 7,000 tons of Eng- 
lish, Scotch and Irish potatoes arrived in 
New York and the duty on them was over 
$65,000. About the same time a ship landed 
1,800 tons of potatoes in Baltimore. There 
were 22,300 sacks, each weighing 168 pounds, 
and they filled 100 freight cars, allowing 200 
sacks to the car.” The potato, native in the 
Andes, was made fashionable in Europe 
when Louis XIV and his courtiers wore the 
purple flower. The tuber became the sal- 
vation of famine-stricken Erin. Now the 
trade balance dips on the other side. The 
thousand dollar potato cup, the gift of Mr. 
Arthur E. Stilwell to the Land Show, 
stimulated American pptato growers to 
their best efforts. 

The Land Show taught New Yorkers that 
incorporated farming companies make large 
returns; that incorporated orchards and 
dairies, and cotton and sugar-cane planta- 
tions and rice plantations, working on a big 
seale, are fine-paying propositions. One of 
the best results of the annual Land Show 
will be the institution of large companies, 
backed by eastern capital, to develop 
orchards, farms and plantations in the va- 
rious sections of our country. One of the 
exhibitors at the New York Land Show was 
the Florida Pecan Endowment Company, of 
which Mr. A. E. Stilwell, head of the 
exposition, is president. This company sold 
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many tracts of land near Tallahassee, Flori- 
da, to visitors, to whom was_ shown 
that pecan trees yield more value per 
acre than any other product grown on 
the soil; and that pecan trees regularly bear 
profitably for a century. This company, only 
one year old, whose principal office is in 
New York, can afford through its great vol- 
ume of business (for it is now the largest 
pecan-growing company in the world) to 
secure the services of a competent expert to 
manage its plantings and its groves. It has 
sold within a year nearly three-quarters of a 
million dollars’ worth of pecan lands, plant- 
ed with pecan trees, and it takes care of the 
trees for five years, until they come into 
good bearing. The ordinary pecan grower 
cannot afford to secure the services of 
an expert nor to look for the best soil 
in America for this industry. The same is 
true with the cultivation of other fruits and 
nuts; with the growing of rice or grain, 
or any other crops. 

Many bankers and brokers, manufacturers 
and merchants received similar impres- 
sions from their visits. The New York 
financier, too, might be inclined to have 
his son take up the liberal education ac- 
corded by the State agricultural schools. 
Some one has said: “It is necessary to de- 
fine anew what is a liberal education.” 
Studies are considered in regard to their 
direct relationship to life. There are many 
boys of New York studying Latin and Greck 
and abstruse sciences who would make bet- 
ter citizens and lead higher lives if they 
took up and put into practice the sciences 
of horticulture and agriculture. 

Again, New York, being the chief immi- 
gration port and the metropolis of labor, 
population, exports and imports, and the 
centre of finance, is a theatre where may be 
brought together the extremes or factors 
that are fundamental to better agriculture, 
and which seldom meet. When the rich and 
poor can stand side by side to view the 
fruits of the soil, each will see his opportu- 
nity and be inspired to greater effort. 
Weighty argument for the holding of 
an exhibit of agricultural products of 
America in New York is the fact that the 
Government Census Bureau has stated that 
several hundred thousand foreign immi- 
grants, who have in a, few years earned a 
modest competence in the United States, 
have left our shores and gone back to Eu- 
rope to invest their hoardings in land which 
they are now cultivating. These immigrants 
had no opportunity to make long trips into 
the cotton, rice and sugar-growing South, 
to the apple, hop and grape regions and 
dairy farms of New York State, or to the 
grain sections of the West, and of course it 
was impossible for them to witness citrus 
frit and other industries of Florida and 
Ca! fornia. 

‘here is an axiom that nothing in nature 

ilueless, though out of its sphere and 

isplaced, its worth is not apparent. The 
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so-called “scum,” the flotsam and jetsam of 
the human sea, which seems to imperil the 
foundations of the congested city, when 
spread out over the wide spaces of country 
may prove the element needed to aid in 
making the land yield the one-sixth more 
proportionately required to meet the wants 
of the sixteen millions which will have been 
added to our population during the next de- 
cade. True, if trite, is the saying, that the 
landless man must come to the manless land. 
Certain of these immigrants have been the 
cheese and butter-makers of Denmark, the 
vine-growers of Germany or the orange- 
gatherers of Sicily. Three hundred thou- 
sand peasants come annually to New York, 
but when they land on American soil they 
are likely to become the rag-pickers, the 
push-cart vendors, the makers of cheap 
clothing, whose tacit determination to con- 
gregate in hordes in our cities is the prime 
cause of the overwork and under pay so de- 
plored by philanthropists. 

To all such the Land Show brings a prom- 
ise and opens a far-widening vista, with its 
apothegm “Get out”—out under the sky, on 
the green earth, where there is plenty of 
elbow-room and soul space. The Commis- 
sioner of Lunacy of New York State in a 
a pamphlet recently called attention to the 
alarming increase of insanity among peasant 
immigrants who have come from Italy to 
live in the congested sections of New York 
city. The commissioner states that these 
peasant immigrants were formerly accus- 
tomed to living in the open, under sunny 
skies, eating wholesome grain and vege- 
tables; but in the congested sections of New 
York city were denied these, living in tene- 
ments, devoid of sunshine, where these un- 
fortunates existed largely on a diet of poor 
meats, a change of living which, in many 
cases, robs them of reason. New York State 
has 341.1 insane persons for every 100,000 of 
its population. 

These wanderers from foreign shores must 
be shown that there is a better place for 
them, and the Land Show is the teacher. 
An emigrant rejoicing in the name of Ponce 
de Leon was recently landed at the foot of 
the Statue of Liberty. “You, at least,” they 
said to him, “will go to Florida?” “No,” 
he replied, “I am going to First avenue.” So 
our Ponces voyage no more in search of per- 
petual youth and for them fountains play, 
flowers bloom, and the birds sing in the en- 
chanted land in vain. The Ponces are en- 
gaged in wrecking fine old Knickerbocker 
mansions to be replaced by sky-scrapers, or 
possibly in conveying or sorting the city 
garbage. 

Heretofore expositions have been held in 
honor of some special man or class; a Co- 
lumbian Exposition for the fame of the dis- 
covery and its dauntless voyager; the com- 
ing fair in San Francisco to crystallize the 
fulfilment of the world’s dream of the Pana- 
mal Canal. But a Land Show is every 
man’s exposition. All have part and lot in 
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earth, the mother, and when all is done and 
said, and thought and suffered, like Candide, 
we find the world-want satisfied and “bab- 
ble of green fields”: “Il faut cultiver notre 


jardin.” 


anp Eve Work ‘TocGeTHER IN THE 
GARDEN. 


ApaM 


Adam might well have held a Land Show 
in the Garden of Eden, with Eve to repre- 
sent attendance. It voices the prime in- 
terest of all men, of every time. It is for 
the need of man, fallen or unfallen. The 
primitive and universal meaning of the Land 
Show is illustrated by the fact that modern 
men and women alike labored for and se- 
cured its prizes. Seager Wheeler of Ros- 
thern, Saskatchewan, Canada, charges now 
$8 a bushel for his Marquis wheat. Three 
judges, professors and experts from State 
agricultural colleges of Ohio, Kansas and 
Montana, awarded him for this product—as 
to coler, uniformity and weight—the thou- 
sand dollars in gold offered by Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy, president of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad, for the best wheat grown 
anywhere in the two Americas. Mr. Wheeler 
won the prize through dogged perseverance, 
keen enthusiasm and intelligent study. He 
sat up at night hand-picking his seed, while 
other farmers slept. From one head of 
wheat he grew two and one-half pounds. 
Mr. Wheeler said at the Canadian Club 


banquet, given in honor of his triumphant 


return: “With regard to the wheat with 
which I won the prize this year, I think I 
can improve on it next year.” Asahel 
Smith and J. Stuart Wade, of the British 
Columbian Department of Agriculture, offi- 
cially surveyed 125 separate acres, planted 
each with potatoes of true, strong type of 
different varieties, selected from the acre 
yield of each, regular, uniform, smooth po- 
tatoes—one just as like another as two peas. 

Mrs. Ella D. Rowland of the Zillah sec- 
tion of the Yakima Valley, Washington, with 
a ten-vear-old orchard, was awarded $500 in 
gold and a silver apple cup for the best 
twenty-five box display of apples, scoring 
982 5/6 points out of a possible one thou- 
sand. Mrs. Rowland put by from fifty-six 
boxes of apples enongh of the finest to fill 
twenty-five boxes; and engaged two other 
wornen to aid in the careful and successful 
packing. 

Thus farmers all over the country are 
stimulated by the Land Show to secure the 
best possible seed; to follow Brigham 
Young’s advice of ploughing deep; to culti- 
vate more crops—fertilize where needed—in 
short, to practise up-to-date and scientific 
methods, thus adding millions of dollars 
each year to the soil’s returns. 

But as the Ponces de Le#n who settle 
down in the compressed purlieus of cities 
have no wish nor knowledge to go or see 
further—the most obvious value of the Land 
Show is educational, pointing the way. A 
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countryman, questioned as to how he liked 
the country which he was traversing in his 
wagon, retorted: “I don’t like it. I ain’t 
got no use for this sort o’ country. I am 
just driving through it because it is here.” 
Such was more than often the spirit of the 
old-time farmer. He inherited his barren 
acres; he must stay on them and wrest a 
living from the stubborn glebe if he could, 
because he could not get away. But now we 
make farmers by grace of God, not by cir- 
cumstance. The farmer chooses the farm and 
makes his calling and election sure—because 
he likes it. He is no longer alone in a wil- 
derness, but telephones, telegraphs, good 
roads, rural postal deliveries, phonographs, 
school-houses, traveling libraries, bicycles, 
motorcycles and automobiles, draw ever 
nearer the links which bind the farmer to 
the living breathing world without. In just 
proportion so does his value increase as a 
desirable citizen and depositor in the bank- 
ers’ bank. 

All whe have had to deal with the phase 
of life embodying shrinking from the coun- 
try evinced by the child of slums and the 
denizen of chimney-top garrets, will tell you 
how little children pine in the midst of 
daisies and buttercups for the hot noisy 
pavement, with its brawls and games; how 
fresh milk is not relished like the stale rem- 
nant in the bottom of the beer-can, and how 
the breoding stillness of sunlit-day, or calm, 
starry night, becomes a terror to those who 
find their Arcadia under the electric lights 
or in the moving picture show. It is from 
the sight of the wealth and beauty of the 
Land Show, and that demonstration set in 
the midst of the city, of whose squalor they 
make a part—that the education must begin 
of the undesirable citizen, hemmed in a 
dwarfing environment. 


Tue 1912 Lanp Snow. 


The reception, praise and general support 
afforded the American Land and Irrigation 
Exposition warranted its officers to an- 
nounce that a second Land Show and Agri- 
cultural Exposition, under auspices of the 
American Land and Irrigation Exposition 
(Incorporated) will be held in New York, 
November 15 to December 2, 1912, in the 
Seventy-First Regiment Armory, whose 
main auditorium is larger than that of 
Madison Square Garden. South America 
will join with its northern brothers in ri- 
val exhibits, for officials of Brazil and 
Argentina have recommended exhibits as 
promptly as have the New Jersey and New 
York State Boards of Agriculture. The 
correspondent of “The Breeder’s Gazette” 
recently said: “Next year when the New 
York Land Show is held, I am confident 
the attendance will be many times greater, 
and that the local press will give it the 
prominence deserved. It occurs to me that 
perhaps the Eastern press is waking up to 
the need of better agriculture and the more 
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thorough development of the farms in the 
Atlantic Coast States.” However, the globe 
encircling New York journals advertised 
and described tle expesition, in English and 
foreign languages, to eight million readers. 

Prizes at the 1912 Exposition will be the 
most valuable in the history of American 
agriculture. Already President Stilwell, Mr. 
Horace Havemever and Mr. Theodore H. 


Gusert McCiure 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
YORK LAND AND IRRIGATION 


MANAGER NEW 
EXPOSITION. 


Gilbert McClurg, who tells the story of 
New York's first Land Show for the Bank- 
ers Magazine, comes of Scotch-Irish stock— 
1} estate and coat of arms of his family 
being given them by the Bruce, after valued 
aid in his border wars They came to 
America in 1790, in the Scotch-Irish move- 
ment towards religious freedom and colo- 
nization Leaving Virginia and settling in 
Pittsburgh. they practically founded the iron 
industry of Pittsburg in 1807 A McClurg 
was Commissioner of Ordnance in the war 
f 1812 

Mr. McClurg is well known from coast to 
coast, through his work on the lecture plat- 
form from Portland. Maine to Portland, 
Oregon In transcontinental tours, 
Mr. McClurg has told the “Stories of the 


seven 
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States.” deem ng th there are to be found 
in each of our Unit Commonwealths as 
much of interest histeric or pre-his- 
toric past; romance, scenic beauty, develop- 
ment and present day life)—as is afforded 
by the foreign land which ordinarily sup- 
plies the lecture theme. 

From the study and travel needed to se- 
cure the subject matter for these lectures, 
Mr. McClurg has acquired an acquaintance, 
unusually wide and deep, of the sisterhood 
of States. His engagements have included 
courses of lectures for the Boards of Public 
Education of Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Saint 
Louis, Chicago and New York, as well as 


at the Jamestown, Saint Louis and Portland 
National 
and 
A.’s 


International Expositions, The 
Arts Club, Historical Society, People’s 
Brooklyn Institutes, and the Y. M. C. ; 
have been among his New York engage- 
ments, Mr. McClurg has also lectured be- 
fore thirty of our great universities and 
colleges. At the ‘‘New Willard,”’ Washing- 
ton, his lecture was attended by Members 
of the Supreme Court, the Cabinet, Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, and representatives 
of official life, the Diplomatic Corps, the 
Army and the Navy. The Washington press 
pronounced this lecture the most enjoyable 
and instructive ever given there. 

Mr. McClurg has directed some of our 
great State and National Conventions, such 
as the noteworthy Eleventh Irrigation Con- 
gress. which, convening at Ogden, Utah, 
shortly after President Roosevelt signed the 
Irrigation Bill, crystallized and inaugurated 
the sweeping land-development movement of 
the present time. Mr. McClurg there as- 
sembled the first showing of American soil 
products, under irrigation, His addresses 
upon agriculture have been published and 
have attracted favorable attention. 

For five years Mr. McClurg was Secretary 
of the Colorado Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce, an institution which he developed 
and for which he secured national recogni- 
tion, His chamber of commerce work was 
thus recognized in a contemporary journal: 
“No Chamber of Commerce ever had a more 
capable, original and generally efficient sec- 
retary.” 

Mr. McClurg was born at 
consin, founded by his 
father, a naval officer in the War of 1812. 
For nine years of his early career, Mr. 
McClurg was associated with his relatives 
in the publishing house of the name in 
Chicago, and thus came in touch with the 
journals, magazines and books which have 
been “tools of his trade.”’ In the West he 
is known as the author of several local his- 
tories, and Colorado has been made widely 
known through his written as well as his 
spoken word. He was not alone an editor 
and publisher, but also European corres- 
pondent for a syndicate of American news- 
papers. In Colorado Springs he has a 
country home, though now residing in New 
York. 

Mrs. McClurg is prominent as a poet—her 
sonnets since collected in book form, ap- 
peared in the ‘‘Century,’’ and other maga- 
zines, and her writings, of dignified charac- 
ter, have been praised by critics and set to 
music. She is considered an ethnological 
authority on the Colorado Cliff Dwellings 
and as such has been decorated by France. 

Mr. McClurg, coming to New York two 
years ago, recognized the need of showing 
in the country’s metropolis the wealth and 
products of American soil, and with the 
cordial support and co-operation of Mr. 
Arthur E. Stilwell originated and brilliantly 
conducted the American Land and Irrigz 
tion Exposition. of which the “New York J 
nal’ said—voicing the general comment: 
“To the mind of the looker-on, Madison 
Square Garden has held no exhibition so 
interesting and so inspiring. . . . The 
show must have epitomized more com- 
pletely the wealth and power of the Nation 


Racine, Wis- 
maternal grand- 
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as well as the incessant energy of its peo- 
ple, than the great array of battleships 
which recently appeared in the North River. 

book could be written on the 


Land Show.’’—Editor’s note. 


Price—well-known New Yorkers—and also 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie have awarded costly 
prizes for staple products to be exhibited 
at the Exposition of 1912. 


Tue Banker’s Movement Towarp Better 
FarMInG. 


So vital and pressing is the need for more 
and better farmers that the Minnesota 
Bankers’ Association, three years ago ap- 
pointed a committee to look into the ques- 
tion of the agricultural development of Min- 
nesota, realizing the close relation between 
agricultural development and general pros- 
perity. In 1909 there were 435,000 children 
in Minnesota schools, and out of this num- 
ber but 1,800 were taking agricultural 
courses in academies and colleges. The con- 
clusion was obvious. Public: education was 
making 99.6 per cent. of the coming genera- 
tion consumers and but four-tenths of one 
per cent. were the coming producers! The 
schools of America, therefore, base their 
educational systems upon shrinking values, 
so to speak, rather than upon the coming 
need, trance and Germany, far in advance 
of us in this respect, specialized agricul- 


tural and industrial training in their school 


systems twenty-five years ago. It was nota- 
ble in this connection that when, through 
the efforts of the bankers’ association com- 
mittees, special schools and agricultural 
courses were established, a scarcity of 
trained teachers in agriculture was very 
marked, thus indicating another profession 
to be filled in relation to the farm. The 
story of the work of the bankers in the in- 
terests of agriculture is thus spelled by the 
chairman of the Bankers’ Association com- 
mittee on agriculture and education: 

“To-day in Minnesota there are thirty ag- 
ricultural high schools, each receiving State 
aid to the extent of $2,500 a year. A pro- 
vision of the act under which this money is 
appropriated makes the teaching of agricul- 
ture, domestic science and industrial train- 
ing compulsory in these schools. 

“In addition to the thirty high schools re- 
ceiving State aid, twenty other high schools 
have similar courses and are paying the ex- 
penses themselves. All of these schools are 
doing excellent work under the best in- 
struetors obtainable. 

“This work has aroused attention in every 
ite, and last October eight bankers’ asso- 
ciations sent committees to a conference 
held in Minneapolis to discuss this question, 
States represented being Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Washington, Kansas and Minnesota. This 
nference held a two-days session, and the 
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first edition of 10,090 copies of the proceed- 
ings was printed and the edition exhausted. 

“The conference urged the bankers’ asso- 
ciations of every State to appoint standing 
committees on agriculture, to work for im- 
proved agricultural methods, better famn 
life conditions and education in agricultural 
development and domestic science for the 
farm boys and girls, more especially as pro- 
vided hy the consolidated rural schools and 
the agricultural high schools and the other 
extension services of the various agricul- 
tural colleges. They strongly urged the 
passage by Congress of a Federal bill by 
which the government should extend to all 
agricultural States the aid now being 
granted to the Southern cotton States. 

“At the convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association in New Orleans last 
year, a committee was appointed of repre- 
sentative bankers from Texas, North Caro- 
lina, Nebraska, Ohio, Illinois, Washington 
and Minnesota, to be known as the Commit- 
tee on Agricultural Development and Edu- 
cation. To this committee was referred the 
matter of looking into the financing of 
farmers on small tracts of land.” 


New York 1n LIne. 


Governor Dix, in an address before the 
Young People’s Club of Albany, on January, 
13, stated that he believed New York's ag-” 
ricultural productions could be made the 
best in the world—the rainfall being un- 
usually copious and the area of worn-out 
soil being capable of the fertility of its first 
estate, when scientifically treated and en- 
riched. He cited as an instance of neglect 
to be remedied that the flax industry of 
Washington county was once a_ profitable 
crop, and that now the production of this 
important staple in the United States is 
so diminished that most of our flax is im- 
ported from Russia. ‘The Governor might 
also have cited the decreasing area in the 
United States in which broom-corn is cul- 
tivated. The co-operation of the New York 
Legisluture will be asked in providing a 
more comprehensive course of agricultural 
instruction in the district and high schools 
of the State. This plan meets with the ap- 
proval of State Commissioner of Education 
Draper, State Commissioner of Agriculture 
Pearson and Dean Liberty H. Bailey of the 
State School of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

“I believe,’ said the Governor, “that it 
should be incumbent upon the students who 
have obtained State scholarships to devote a 
small part of their time during the vacation 
to this work. ‘They could give public lees 
tures and demonstrations in agriculture. I 
think that the best results would be accome 
plished by going right to the farms and 
giving demonstrations. They could then 
give valuable instruction and information 
regarding the facilities offered for increas- 
ing the per area production.” 
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Along these lines was the work of the con- 
ference on Agricultural Education for De- 
pendent and Delinquent Boys, held at Hotel 
Chelsea, New Yerk, January 26 and 27, un- 
der the auspices of the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee, with Mayor Gaynor for the princi- 
pal speaker. President Brown of the New 
York Central spoke upon the “Vacant Farm 
and the Dependent Boy,” and Mr. H. B. 
Fullerton of the Long Island Railway had 
for his subject the “Lure of the Land.” 
The conference hoped to induce New York 
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the Southern, the Norfolk Southern, Nor- 
folk & Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound, the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, 
the Tanana Valley & Copper River of Alas- 
ka, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
the Boston & Maine, Maine Central, Bangor 
& Aroostook, New York Central, Logg Is- 
land, the Canadian Pacific and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroads. As representatives of 
their lines, Chairman James J. Hill, Presi- 
dent Earling, President Howard Elliott and 
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to give agricultural instruction in its public 
educational courses. 

The T.and Show gave this form of educa- 
tion to its visitors. The 19,000 school teach- 
ers of New York received invitations and 
each morning, captained in classes, the pu- 
pils of these schools visited the Land Show. 
At the ringing of an old-fashioned school 
bell a model farm school was assembled in 
the Land Show, where with black-board and 
pencil the children wrestled with farm ques- 
tions. ‘Thus the Land Show crystallized the 
slower-moving methods of communities and 
States. 

The railroads, with their many energetic 
heads and colonization agents, which con- 
tributed in greatest measure to the perfec- 
tion of the exposition mosaic, were the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern, 


President Stilwell donated vaiuable prizcs 
to the exposition, and the Northern Pacific 
awarded 160 acres in Montana as a gift by 
popular allotment to the fortunate Land 
Show visitor. 

RaAInways. 


Tur 


RELATION OF 


The enmeshing steel webs of traffic are, 
above all other factors, those which make 


farm life pleasant and profitable. The 
farmer and the road are interdependent. 
Railways have been institutions so long es- 
tablished on the Atlantic coast that it is 
difficult to consider the subject from the 
viewpoint of the western enthusiast, who 
has seen mountains tunnelled, hot springs, 
oil wells and coal mines developed, homes, 
towns, orchards and grain fields spring up 
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as magically as Aladdin’s palace, along the 
line of the path-finder railway of the West. 
Many of these, in construction days, kept a 
terminal town, which sprang up at every 
terminus, only to be taken down and rebuilt 
as the silver ribbon unrolled. 

Vast sums of money are now spent by the 
great railroads in agricultural education. 
‘they supply seeds to farmers, send out ex- 
hibition trains and maintain model farms. 
And “ohne hast, ohne rast,” they must 
keep everlastingly at the task. Traffic being 
the transportation of a thing from where it 
is plentiful to where it is scarce, without 
products and markets, there would be no 
iraffic. The railroads are therefore vitally 
interested. in bringing land products for ex- 
hibition before the centres of population 
which have money and people to colonize 
vacant areas. 

Only a few years ago the writer, then lec- 
turing on Texas, made the statement that 
there was so much land in that wealthy 
empire of a State, that every man, woman 
and child in the State could have as a share 
in proportion to the population, a sixty-acre 
lot out of hearing of his or her next-door 
neighbor. That was only ten years ago, but 
the statement would now seem fabulous 
even in the large State of Texas, one-fourth 
larger than the German Empire, for the 
population of Texas has doubled since 1890. 

Farming began with the cultivation of va- 
cant, arable land, but the railway of to-day 
must not only transport its home-seeker and 


keep him in easy touch with his market, but 
also see that he derives the largest yield 
possible from his territory through crop ro- 
tation, scientific fertilization and raising of 


livestock. Immigration and natural increase 
of population set aside, the duration of hu- 
man life is prolonged with more intelligent 
methods of sanitation and hygiene—pesti- 
lence is practically wiped out and when the 
peaceful succeed in ensnaring that coy fowl, 
the Peace Dove, with proper bird-lime, the 
gory spectre of war will no longer claim its 
heart-rending quota. There will be many 
more mouths to feed, and famine will not be 
tolerated even in a subdued India or un- 
awakened China. At present the world is 
fed by thirty-five per cent. of the tillable 
land, and this wider humid conditions. The 
other sixty-five per cent. is dry or semi-dry 
land, i. e., it has less than twenty inches of 
rainfall. This huge area must be trained to 
do its duty jn feeding the people, and the 
humid land must be tilled to produce twice 
as much as it is now doing. 

the reciprocal attitude of farmer and 
railway should, in this sketched future, be 
modified. The former must lose the feeling 
that he is a “patron” of the road and that 
his freight and his ticket are the bulwarks 
of transportation. He must remember that 
naneht he has or enjoys would he possible 
without that mest useful agent of trans- 
portation. The writer recalls a pioneer road 
which built for the future, over transconti- 
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nental divides, and looped to include any 
points where wood cr water or fertile val- 
ley gave a promise of settlement te come, 
There were many lonely miles where the 
road was its own sole companion. This did 
not please the citizens of the terminal who 
“paid the freight” and whose idea fixed was 
that a straight jine from the distant me- 
tropolis to them was the only route possible 
to a right-minded railroad. So they sent 
out an appeal to all able-bodied fellow citi- 
zens to appear on a certain day and join 
forces in tearing up ties and rails, and leave 
them without any highway, sooner than a 
road whose bed had as many twists and 
turns as Tennyson’s “Brook.” At almost every 
point where the patient railroad lingered 
there is now to be found some ranch, vil- 
lage, coal mine, tourist resort or peach 
orchard, and the traveler smiles, remember- 
ing the “bluff” of long ago. 

On the other side, few railroads appre- 
ciate—and few have hardihood sufficient to 
say so to the railroads—that the burden- 
some freight and passenger rates of mid- 
continent local travel—those that make the 
settler gnash his teeth as he feeds potatoes 
and peaches to his pigs, or builds his fires 
with corn ears for fuel—must be abated be- 
fore the ideal farm can be instituted and 
maintained. It takes starch and enthu- 
siasm from the farmer when he knows that 
he can only send poultry, butter, eggs and 
the tike to the markets crying out for them, 
at prohibitory rates. Thus railways may 
kill the goose laying eggs of gold. Decided- 
lv, the farm is now in the running with the 
railway, and it is an interesting sign of the 
times to note that individuals and fraternal 
orders are now turning to farm mortgages 
as investments--so thoroughly is the farm 
“in the movement” of the world of finance. 
The story of the Land Shows denotes that 
in these expositions farmers, land-owners, 
railways and financiers alike find something 
they want, and which pays them. Mean- 
time the farm interests for which they stand 
are going upward by leaps and _ bounds. 
Talk of “unearned increment”! 

The increase in farm values recorded in 
the last decade is another story. Between 
1906 and 1910 the aggregate value of farm 
land and buildings in the United States 
more than doubled, increasing from $16,- 
615,000,060 to $34,682,000,000, an increase of 
108.7 per cent. The land alone increased 
117 per cent. in value, the farm buildings 
increasing seventy-seven per cent: ‘The new 
land brought under cultivation in the inter- 
val would account for a small part only of 
the increase in the aggregate farm value, as 
is indicated by the fact that the average 
value of farm land per acre increased from 
$15.57 in 1900 to $32.49 in 1910. 

‘The increase in value of farm buildings 
was doubtless to a considerable extent the 
result of improvements, the construction of 
new and better buildings, or additions and 
extensions. ‘The increased value of land 
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may also be attributed in some degree to 
the result of improvements brought about 
by irrigation, draining, removing of stones 
and stumps, fencing, ete. According to the 
census reports, these changes affected 62,- 
949,000 But in the main, probably, 
the increase in the value of the land repre- 
sents the general appreciation of land val- 
ues, or the advance of prices. Thus, while 
it is an increase which has doubtless con- 
tributed greatly to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the farm owners, it does not to its 
full extent represent that much increase in 
the real economic wealth of the United 
States, any more than a general advance in 
prices represents the creation of wealth. 

The expenditures for labor on the farm 
advanced from $357,000,000 in 1900 to $646,- 
000,000 in 1910, an increase of eighty-one 
per cent., and the expenditures for ferti- 
lizers advanced from $53,000,000 in 1900 to 
$11 4,000,000 in 1910, an increase of 114 per 
cent. 

President Finley of the Southern Railroad 
recently wrote me: 


acres, 


“The average production per acre of every 
farm crop reported by the Agricultural De- 
partment is increasing, and if this process 
is tv continue it will involve more intensive 
farming, a reduction in the average size of 
farms and an inerease in the agricultural 
population. 

“It is largely through expositions, such 
as the recent Land and Irrigation Exposi- 
tion in New York city, that this result will 
be brought about. Such expositions serve a 
double purpose. The farmer who visits 
them sees what is being done by the most 
successtul and progressive farmers in his 
own and other Iccalities. He learns some- 
thing of how the best results have been ob- 
taincd and is led to the adoption of im- 
proved methods on his farm. The man look- 
ing for agricultural opportunities can learn 
what may be produced in each locality and 
can get in touch with those having lands for 
sale.” 

Macuinxrry as AN Asset anno De- 
VELOPER. 


Far 


It oceasionally happens that the railroad 
loses patience with the farm, and stigma- 
tizes the farmer as a moss-grown relic; a 
man who wraps his one talent in a napkin. 
Henry Wallace to him: “You have 
robbed every farm you have ever owned till 
it kicked you out. You have been robbing 
your farm every year by taking everything 
off and putting nothing back.” The Land 
Show, assembling machinery for agricul- 
tural operations, indicates to the farmer, 
while advertising the product, how he may 
best keep up with the procession—for in the 
twentieth century no laggard may thrive on 
the farm. 

Although the need and importance of 
labor-saving machinery on the farm is self- 
evident, the subject has, until lately, re- 
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ceived little general attention. With the ex- 
ception of a treatise written by J. J. 
Thomas in 1369 the literature on the sub- 
ject has been confined almost wholly to the 
trade publications and other compilations of 
manufacturers’ data, largely commercial in 
character. 

Very little scientific information has, 
therefore, been placed before the American 
public, making clear the possibilities in ag- 
riculture through a more general use of ma- 
chinery. Hence, on account of this situa- 
tion, it is fitting that the great value of 
activity in this line should be shown by the 
best possible illustrations of machines th-m- 
selves and ocular demonstrations of the ends 
to be obtained through their use at all im- 
portant assemblages conducted for the pur- 
pose of promoting greater rural develop- 
ment and better returns from the land. 

The introduction of harvesting machinery 
in the cotton field is an important develop- 
ment in mechanics, as well as agriculture, 
for here is an illustration of a machine that 
actually accomplishes what human_ hands 
have not been able to do in quality, as well 
as quantity of work, and yet it is only with- 
in the range of a few limited sections of the 
cotton districts that there exists any concep- 
tion of the revolution in methods that these 
machines are destined to bring about. Po- 
tato-planters, potato-diggers, seed-grading 


and cleaning machinery, garden machinery 
and other classes have been developed to a 
high state of usefulness, and yet it is the 


exception to find such apparatus on the or- 
dinary farm. 

Why this condition should be so, is hard to 
appreciate, when it is the farmer who most 
necds labor-saving machinery and the ad- 
vantages of improved methods which will 
enable him to increase his productivity. 
The answer to this is that the information 
at hand concerning many classes of ma- 
chinery is insufficient to create a general 
knowledge. ‘The farmer is familiar with the 
plow, for it has been handed down to him 
from his antecedents, and until of late with 
little change or improvement. He has seen 
the advantage of the automobile and has not 
been slow im adopting its use. 

Mr. Putnam A. Bates, the well-known 
engineer of New York city, who was in 
charge of the department of agricultural 
implements and machinery of the Land 
Show, said: 

“As the efficiency and life of farm ma- 
chinery depend largely upon the way it is 
applied and the care it receives, it is espe- 
cially important that in a great national ex- 
position like the New York Land Show, 
right in the distributing centre for the labor 
that goes out to our American farms, there 
should be assembled the most complete col- 
lection of important machinery for the farm 
that it is possible to get together. 

“Proposed utilization of undeveloped 
lands and large farming operations will at- 
tract capital more readily if modern meth- 
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ods and machinery are incorporated in the 
project. It is important, therefore, from 
the point of view of the capitalist, that a 
showing of American land and soil products 
held in this country’s financial centre, should 
be made complete through a display of 
labor-saving devices that cannot fail to sug- 
gest better results through a higher rate of 
production and superior quality of product. 

“Although electrical machinery is not ex- 
tensively used in agriculture, its use is in- 
creasing and the interest in the subject has 
become so general that through the plan- 
ning of the exposition’s engineering director, 
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there were presented at the 1911 American 
Land and Irrigation Exposition, illustra- 
tions of the generation and use of elec- 
tricity on the farm, demonstrating not only 
the practicability of using this form of en- 
ergy on the farm, but also the wisdom of 
doing so, through the greater safety and 
omy accompanying its use.” 

\t the Land Show, interest was general in 
the Crocker-Wheeler Company's _ electric 
farm and electric cooking on the farm with 

tricity generated by the farmer's private 

nt. These exhibits showed the simplicity 
this kind of machinery and its ready 
iptation to farm conditions, and the rep- 
entatives explained figures, cbtained 

rough actual experience, proving that elec- 
ity in farming is entirely feasible.” 

rhe Land Show suggested to the New 

‘rk Electrical Society the need of popu- 

izing the use of electric energy on the 

m through the giving of elementary in- 
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struction by means of illustrated lectures 
throughout the country. 

According to the figures recently given 
out by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the farmer is learning his les- 
son, and is now buying agricultural ma- 
chinery at an unprecedented rate—“more iit 
the past year than during the previous ten.” 
“One county in Virginia—for the old plan- 
tations are now pulsing with reawakened life 
~-has bought during the year six threshing 
machine oufits with gasoline engines, two 
harvesters, three riding cultivators, nine 
disk harrows and seven new improved grain 
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drills.” These are the very “latest tillage 
tools,” as much in fashion for the farm as 
fuzzy hats and hobble-skirts are for the fair. 

Therefore, if railroad and farm get in line 
to do their duty, let us remember to regu- 
late the middleman, who has in very truth 
ever done more to increase the cost of liv- 
ing than se-called grasping railroad or 
shiftless farmer. 


Tuer Coxncuvsion or THR Wore Matter. 


Adequate facts have been summoned, it 
would secm, in this sketch, to show not only 
that a Land Show is important, but to 
invite the query, “What is more im- 
portant than a Land Show?” The Land 
Show formulates the education of which 
capital and labor stand alike in need; while 
bringing them together, it epitomizes and 
attractively presents the information which 
the school superintendent, the Jlaw-maker 
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and the banker urge as a vital factor in the 
curriculum of institutions of learning; it di- 
verts the congested hordes of the great cit- 
ies that are “neither good company nor fair 
profit,” to the wide, clean waste places, and 
up to sane and simple ways of living—thus 
giving them life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, while making the wilderness re- 
joice and blossom as the rose; it points the 
way for the farm to take its rightful place 
as the prime financial asset of the teeming 
Amecricas—with the related interests of 
manufactures needed in agricultural pur- 
suits; and indicates the new worlds to con- 
quer (intensively), which make the future 
prosperity of our great railway systems. 
Yet more, the Land Show glimpses an out- 
let for a dreaded peril—the averting of a 
dread menace which threatens our republic 
and republican institutions. “Let us not 
forget,” said President Butler of Columbia, 
“that we have gone out of the class of Ger- 
many, France and England, and are in a 
special class of the great hordes of Russia, 
India and China, peoples whom we have 
looked upon as beyond our ken. We must 
face the problem now of a nation with huge 
population overcrowding the land available 
for tillage.” It is a hundred years since 


George Washington wrote Alexander Ham- 
ilton: “It must be obvious to every man who 
considers the agriculture of this country, 
and compares the produce of our lands with 
those of older countries, how miserably de- 
fective we are in the management of them, 


and that if we do not fall on a better mode 
of treating them, how ruinous it will prove 
to the ianded interests.” And a century ago 
there was no tribe of hungry locusts eating 
up the land! 

Fifty years later, Lord Macaulay, with 
the clear vision of the seer, used these words 
to an American friend: “As long as you 
have a boundless extent of fertile and un- 
occupied land, your laboring population will 
be found more at ease than the laboring 
population of the Old World, but the time 
will come when wages will be as low and 
fluctuate as much with you as they do with 
us. Then your institutions will be brought 
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to the test. Agitators will tell the 
laborer that it is a monstrous iniquity that 
one man should have a million dollars and 
another cannot get a full meal. . 
They will choose a legislature. Is it possi- 
ble to doubt what sort of legislature will be 
chosen? There will be spoliation . . . 
distress will produce fresh spoliation. . . . 
Either civilization or liberty will perish.” 

Says a veteran and honored railway 
ouilder: “Since the unnecessary destruction 
of our land will bring new conditions of 
danger, its conservation, its improvement to 
the highest point of productivity promised 
by scientific intelligence and practical ex- 
periment appear to be.a first command uf 
any political economy worthy of the name.” 
Back, then, to the land, remembering the 
“highway to the perfect condition must be 
fashioned from the common clod under 
foot’—for 


“God in cursing gives us better gifts 
Than man in benediction.” 


To quote again from James J. Hill: 
“Thus we may give new meaning to our 
future, new lustre to the ideal of a republic 
of living, federated States, shape anew the 
fortunes of the country, and enlarge the 
borders of hope for all mankind.” 

Mr. Arthur IE. Stilwell, as president, and 
the writer, as vice-president and general 
manager of the first Land and Irrigation 
Exposition held in New York City, feel 
amply rewarded for their efforts and time 
in its behalf by the tribute paid by the “Na- 
tional Magazine” for December, which said: 
“The officers have made a great turn in the 
wheel of advancement in the education of 
people generally to the untold wealth of the 
soil. The good that will come out of this 
great exposition will be felt in every State 
in the Union. Never before have so many 
men, qualified above all others to give an 
opinion, united in such wholesome praise.” 

The “Wall Street Journal” added: “To 
say the least, it is an exposition which no 
man who cares for his country and takes 
pride in the continent of North America can 
fail to find worth while.” 
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THE CALL OF MOTHER EARTH 


By Zoe Anderson Norris 


Inscribed to Arthur Edward Stilwell, President American Land and Irrigation Exposition 


I 


O, loved one, wandering child of toil, 

Thou froth of cities, hark to me! 

I am thy Mother Earth, the soil, 

My heart is wearying for thee, 
Come home to me! 


II 


If thou wilt leave the streets for me, 

The best things of my granary 

I'll give to thee— 

Flowers and fruits. O, hear my plea! 
Come home to me! 


III 


My nightingales shall sing to thee, 

My sighing willows watch and see 

No danger shall encompass thee, 

If thou wilt harken to my plea, 
And come to me. 


IV 
My calm shall heal thy din-dulled ear, 
My perfumed breezes dry thy tear, 
My bounty still starvation’s fear, 
If thou my mother cry wilt hear, 
And come to me. 


V 


Pillow thy head upon my breast,— 

’Tis not too heavy—peace and rest, 

Tenderness, comfort, all things best, 

I promise thee in thy home nest; 
Come, stay with me! 


TAXATION OF BANKING 


EFERRING to taxation of banking 
capital in Maryiand, Nelson Cook & 
Co. in a recent circular say: 

“Another bill has been introduced in the 
Legislature, which bill is backed by the 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 
fixing the city tax on bank stock at $1 for 
every $100 and changing the system of com- 
puting the value of the stock. We have 
written frequently on the subject of the 
excessive taxation of our Baltimore finan- 
cial institutions; it is a fact that cannot be 
disputed that our banks are so_ heavily 
taxed in comparison with the taxation in 
competing cities, especially Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, that it is impossible for us to 
attract to our city deposits, so that in 
comparison to other cities the bank de- 
posits in Baltimore are small. As an in- 
stance of the unjust and prohibitive taxa- 
tion in Baltimore as compared with those 
located in Philadelphia, our own bank, the 
Citizens’ National, pays about $70,000 per 
annum in taxes, whereas a bank with a 
similar capital, surplus and _ undivided 
profits in Philadelphia or Pittsburgh would 
have to pay in the neighborhood of $12,000. 
Again, the Central National Bank of Phila- 
deiphia pays a tax of exactly $7,500, and a 
Siiilar institution in Baltimore would have 
to pay between $85,000 and $90,000. The 
average tax, however, in Baltimore is five 
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and a half times what it is in either Phila- 
delphia or Pittsburgh. 

“The present method of assessing bank 
stocks in Baltimore is to take the book 
value of the stocks or its market value, the 
assessor always selecting that method 
which will produce the greatest amount of 
taxes. Some of cur bank stocks sell under 
their book value, in which case the tax is 
made on the book value. Others sell very 
much above their book value; in this case 
the tax is levied on the market value of the 
stock. The rate paid at present is the full 
city rate of $1.98 on the $100. 

“The present bill provides that the State 
Tax Commissioner shall be furnished with 
a report of each bank, showing the total 
amount of capital, undivided profits and 
surplus, and after adding these together to 
subtract the value of the bank’s real es- 
tate upon which it pays the full city tax, 
and dividing the result by the number of 
shares, to thus fix the value of each; the 
tax rate to be $1 on every $100 of such val- 
uation. 

“It is hardly necessary to comment fur- 
ther upon this subject or to point out the 
great importance of relieving our financial 
institutions from the great burden of taxa- 
tion which is placed upon them by our pres- 
ent methods.” 
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AMERICAN SECURITIES IN EUROPE 


By W. R. Lawson, Member London Stock Exchange 


"THOUGH Europe is no longer the 

chief outlet for American securi- 
ties, as it used to be, it still holds a 
large proportion of them. And though 
it can no longer control the market on 
them as it used to do, it is still an im- 
portant factor in their fluctuations. 
Time was when your bonds and stocks 
were either created in Europe or had 
to be specially adapted to the European 
demand, but now they are distinctively 
American, both in type and parentage. 
Europe has ceased to be a manufac- 
turer and has become simply a dealer 
in them, but its dealing is manifold and 
includes financing as well as holding. 
Many big American issues are financed 
in London or Berlin without a line of 
them being offered to the public. 


Ain 1x PLacinac AMERICAN 
SECURITIES. 


Lonpon's 


London performs a variety of func- 
tions in connection with American se- 
curities. It often assists at their birth 
and perhaps to distribute them to the 
public. It acts as pawnbroker to them 
when they have to be pledged or kept 
in pickle for issue later on. It can 
also be a good nurse to them when they 
are sick or stale or out of sorts. It 
“arbitrages” them and by an ingenious 
system of cross dealings it reduces to 
a minimum their physical movements 
across the Atlantic. 

If every American bond and share 
sold in London for account of New 
York had to be actually sent over and 
every bond and share sold in New 
York for London aceount had to be 
sent in the opposite direction a double 
stream of securities would be continu- 
ally flowing between the two cities. 
That would be a very costly operation, 
besides invelving a great waste of time. 
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Every security that crosses the At- 
lantic has to be carefully recorded by 
the sender, and it has to be registered 
by the post office and in most cases in- 
sured. If it is not a bearer security 
it has to be transferred into a new name 
and a new certificate made out for it. 
The labor and cost of physical transit 
would be so great as to be almost pro- 
hibitive. 

Three-fourths of the international 
business now done in Americans would 
be impossible without the modern sys- 
tem of arbitrage. It not only saves 
physical transfer of existing stocks, but 
it invents stock where none existed be- 
fore. 

When an operator in New York or 
London buys stock for the rise and 
“contangoes” it—that is, pays for car- 
rving it over from day to day or ac- 
count to account—he gives some other 
operator the opportunity to sell it for 
a fall. Two kinds of stock, both pure- 
ly imaginary, are thus created, and the 
market can deal in them as freely as if 
they were real and tangible. They often 
in fact serve the same purpose as real 
stock. At a given time there may be a 
large bull account in a particular stock 
concurrently with a small floating sup- 
ply on the market. That, however, is 
just as good for the arbitragers to 
work upon as real stock would be. It 
can be switched off from London to 
New York and from New York to Lon- 
don as required even more easily than 
the certificates themselves could be. 

What is true of London holds good 
in a smaller degree of the principal 
Continental markets. They all run 
bull accounts without much actual stock 
behind them. These accounts disguise 
and confuse the real holdings of se- 
curities. It does not by any means fol- 
low that large speculative business in 
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Individual Advertising Preparation 


HE plan of our advertising preparation service is 
tc make a very thorough study of the situation in 
the territory of the bank or trust company desir- 

ing our services and after getting all the necessary data, 
we prepare a plan and a series of advertisements, and 
we keep in constant touch with the institution, receive 
publications in which the advertisements appear and give 
our constant advice and suggestions as to the conduct of 
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Gas and Electric Companies. 


Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 


Electric Company 


received its 5 per cent. dividend. 





To Increase Principal and Income 


No form of Investment has proven more uniformly Safe and Profitable than the Shares of 
The growth of the lighting business has been and is remark- 
able, the demand for Service is Constant and varies only to Increase. 


The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in many cases, as high or higher than the best 


We offer a small block of Participating 5 per cent. Preferred Stock of a large Gas and 
This Stock has paid regular dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
since July 1, 1907, shows earnings now amounting to more than Three Times the Dividend 
Requirements and is entitled to share equally with the Common Stock after the Common has 


We Kecommend These Shares, as in our opinion a Safe Investment in which there is an 
unusual opportunity for Increase of Principal and Income. 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers 


30 Pine Street, New York 








a particular market is a sure indica- 
tion of large holdings. It may often 
be rather the other way. 

Investment and speculation are gen- 
erally quite separate or they may even 
be opposite movements. A stock which 
has largely passed into the hands of 
investors will by the same token have 
got out of the hands of the speculators. 
In Europe we have both classes, and 
both of them render a special service in 
this distribution of American securities. 
While one finds a permanent home for 
them, the other keeps an open market 
in which they can be bought or sold at 
a moment’s notice. 


Ho.pincs or Our Stocks 
AND Bonps. 


EvrRoPEAN 


A census of European holdings of 
American securities would be a most 
interesting document, but I fear it will 
be years before a reliable one is ob- 
tained. The only definite clue to it is 
the coupons of bonds returned from 
Europe for collection and the dividends 
on stocks remitted to European hold- 
ers. Even these are subject to many 
misleading and conflicting exceptions. 
Coupons returned from London or 
Paris or Berlin may not all be owned 
in those cities. Many of them may be 
the property of American firms or in- 
dividuals who for special reasons are 
carrying them in Europe instead of at 
home. On the other hand, stocks stand- 


ing in American names may be largely 
owned in Europe. In fact, it is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule for a 
British holder of American stocks to 
have them transferred into his own 
name. He prefers the trouble of claim- 
ing his dividends from the nominal 
owners. 

The official lists of the European 
bourses ought to afford a clue to the 
security holdings of the various coun- 
tries concerned. But they, too, are de- 
fective and confusing. When a for- 
eigen stock is listed in London or Ber- 
lin it is necessary to put on the whole 
issue and not merely the small portion 
which may be actually held in that par- 
ticular market. For speculative and 
arbitrage purposes the whole of the 
certificates must be “good delivery,” 
both in London and New York. In 
the early days, experiments were made 
with London registers, but they were 
never popular, as they had only a local 
market. The arbitragers could not use 
them and would only accept shares on 
the New York register. 

Notwithstanding the enormous diffi- 
culty of the task and the unsatisfactory 
character which even the best results 
must have, attempts are always being 
made to figure up British holdings of 
foreign securities. The best known 
are those of Mr. George Paish of the 
“Statist.” In 1910 he worked out the 
British capital invested in Indian, co- 
lonial and foreign loans and compa- 
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nies. The grand total he arrived at 
was £2,693,738,000, and the largest in- 
dividual total was £600,000,000, for 
American railways. The second larg- 
est was £375,190,000, for colonial and 
provincial government loans, the third, 
£286,700,000, for foreign railways, 
and the fourth, £188,950,000, for co- 
lonial railways. 

To the proud preeminence of Amer- 
ican railways in this above list there is 
one trifling drawback. It is only an 
estimate, and the estimates of even the 
most expert statistician are after all 
much less convincing than _ verified 
statistics. In this case there is a ten- 
dency, I think, to overestimate them. 
Six hundred millions sterling is a big 
sum to have invested in a single class 
of securities. Of course,’ it includes 
bonds as well as stocks, but even then 
it still looks large compared with the 
other classes of British investments. 
Another reason for being skeptical 
about the amount credited to it is the 
relatively small income it yields—only 
£27,000,000 on an alleged capital of 
£600,000,000, which would average 
only six and one-half per cent. 

With the exceptions of Indian and 
colonial loans, many of which have 
British government guarantees, that is 
the lowest yield on the list. It may be 
partly due to the number of non-divi- 
dend stocks in the American group, but 
another part of it has a more credita- 
ble cause, namely, the high favor in 
which first-class American railroad 
bonds are now held. Many of them 
are in higher credit with the British 
investor than his own railway stocks. 
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Four per cent. bonds at par or a little 
over are not uncommon in the Ameri- 
can railway lists, and they stay there 
all the time, regardless of slumps or 
booms. Second-rate American bonds— 
telephones, for example—have to pay 
four and one-half per cent., but on 
that basis they are increasingly pop- 
ular. 

The Continental bourses specialize in 
Americans more than London does. 
Berlin concentrates its favor on Pacific 
stocks—Unions, Southerns and Can- 
adas. It has done well with all three. 
Paris, the latest arrival in the Wall 
Street fold, is partial to metal stocks— 
Steels, Amalgamateds and Anacondas. 
But its interest appears to be broad- 
ening, and Americans are becoming 
serious rivals on the coulisse to Rus- 
sians and Turks. 


PRESIDENTIAL YEARS — HOW 
THEY AFFECT STOCK PRICES 


HILE the effect of a Presidential 

election upon stock prices de- 
pends largely upon the issues involved 
in the canvass, interesting light is 
thrown on the matter by a study of the 
actual course of the market in 1904 and 
1908 (earlier and later figures also be- 
ing given for purposes of comparison.) 
The quotations were compiled by W. E. 
Hutton & Co., of New York: 


PrestpeNTIAL YEAR 1904—Dec. 29, 


1903, average price 99; declined to 
9554 on Jan. 6, 1904; advanced to 














Look for Security First 


Mortgage Bonds. 


Bond Dept. 





Send for our Booklet 


“A Little Light on a Big Subject” 


It shows how to invest large and small sums where principal is secured by 6% First 
It shows how profits other than interest earnings are made. 
a limited number of copies and they will be mailed postpaid. 


Fifth Avenue Bond & Mortgage Co. 
334 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Then Look for Profits 
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9934, Jan. 27; declined to 917, Feb. 
24; advanced to 93, March 3; declined 
to 913g, March 12; advanced to 9714, 
April 11; declined to 9314, May 16; 
advanced to 11914, Dec. 3; declined to 
11314, Dec. 12; advanced to 12714, 
March 13, 1905. 

PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 1908—Dec 17, 
1907, average price 8652; advanced to 
9534 on Jan. 14, 1908; declined to 86, 


Fed. 10; advanced to 9414, March 25; 
declined to 9134, April 6; advanced to 
10414, May 18; declined to 9814, May 
28; advanced to 10234, June 1; de- 
clined to 98, June 23; advanced to 
10914, Aug. 10; declined to 106, Aug. 
15; advanced to 1103@, Sept. 9; de- 
clined to 1033g, Sept. 22; advanced to 
11814, Dec. 12; declined to 11514, 
Dec. 21; advanced to 121, Jan. 2, 1909. 


PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTMENTS 


By Charles T. Brown, Member of the Firm of Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
New York 


"THE profit derived from investments 

depends upon the rate of income, 

or the enhancement in value, or both, 

and, as a rule, the higher the rate of 
income the greater the risk. 

The first thing a prudent investor 

wants to know is that his money is 


safely invested. The next is that the 
rate of income is sufficiently high to 
justify him in choosing this or that 
security. e 

The difficulty will be in making the 
selection, and in doing this one can in 
a very brief period of time either as- 
cerlain the facts by inquiry or make 
a personal examination of the property 
to determine the earnings and other 
things that enter into the value of the 

irity to be purchased. 


\NIMIZING THE Risk BY INVESTIGA- 
TION. 


“here is generally more risk when 
selects high-rate securities, but if 


you can invest your money safely at 
six per cent. interest instead of three 
per cent. your income will be double 
and you can afford to spend the time 
and money necessary to make the in- 
vestigation, in order to minimize the 
risk. 

Outside of municipal bonds and real 
estate mortgages, we may divide invest- 
ments into four classes, viz.: Steam 
Railroads, Industrials, Street and In- 
terurban Railways and Gas and Elec- 
tric properties. 

The first-named class is so well un- 
derstood that discussion here is unnec- 
essary. The bonds of the large trunk 
lines are high grade and bear a low 
rate of income, while on the smaller 
lines the rate of income may be higher, 
but there is greater risk. 

The earnings of railroads fluctuate. 
When crops and business are good, rail- 
roads flourish and the earnings in- 
crease; likewise the prices of the securi- 
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Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 


We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $750,000 


Accounts and collections also invited. 








ties go up; on the other hand, during 
business depression prices of stocks and 
bonds go down. These fluctuations do 
not as a rule seriously affect the price 
of the bonds, but they do affect the 
market for the stocks, and what is true 
concerning steam railroads is also true 
in regard to industrials. In this class 
we include such as smelters, steel in- 
dustry, sugar, manufacturing, etc. 

The industrial class is subject to 
more violent fluctuation in gross and 
net earnings than any other. They are 
extremely sensitive and quickly feel the 
effect of changes in business conditions. 
They are to some extent the pulse of 
trade and respond instantly to changes. 
The prices for the bonds and stocks go 
up and down as do the earnings. They 
are traded in by speculators who prefer 
dealing in securities that have a wide 
range of fluctuation rather than in 
those that are stable. What is true of 
industrials in this regard is also true 
of steam railroads. 

Street and interurban railway securi- 
ties have in recent years become more 
desirable to investors than formerly, 
owing to many things that have con- 
tributed to their stability and earning 
capacity, not the least of which is bet- 
ter management. The earnings of 
street railroads are less affected by 

eneral trade conditions than those of 

ther steam railroads or industrials, 
and as time goes on their securities will 
regarded more and more favorably, 

1 will sell on a higher level. 


Gas anp Exrectric CoMPANIEs. 


Those who have studied the four 
sses of investments and examined 
‘o the merits and earnings of the 
rious concerns are thoroughly and 
‘tingly convinced that gas and elec- 
‘ companies show less fluctuation in 
eornings than any other class of busi- 


4 
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ness. One must understand the under- 
lying facts and sources of revenue to 
appreciate the truth and strength of 
this broad statement. 

In order to prepare a chart showing 
the trend of gross and net earnings of 
the four groups of properties, the 
earnings were obtained from the pub- 
lished reports of all the companies in 
the United States since and including 
1902, excepting the gas, electric and 
street railways of the city of New 
York. 

This chart correctly shows the ef- 
fect that changes in business conditions 
have brought about as they relate to 
the earnings of the various groups. 

Gas and electric companies do not 
primarily depend upon crops or gen- 
eral conditions of trade or business. 
They depend upon the population of 
the cities served, and this does not fluc- 
tuate, but throughout the United States 
shows a gradual increase. The com- 
modity sold, generallv speaking, is a 
household necessity, therefore, the do- 
mestic consumption of both gas and 
electricity during periods of business 
depression shows no perceptible falling 
off. So, for the same reason, during 
periods of great financial prosperity 
the earnings continue to show the usual 
rate of growth. 

When business conditions are unfa- 
vorable places of amusement are not 
so well patronized, but they are just as 
brightly illuminated as when times are 
prosperous and every seat occupied. 
When the masses are not at the the- 
aters they are probably at their respect- 
ive firesides, with their homes lighted. 
The average household consumes about 
the same amount of fuel and light one 
time as another, regardless of financial 
conditions. 

The use of gas and electricity for 
power and manufacturing purposes 
may fall off somewhat when there is a 
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The American National Bank 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


R. M. POWERS, First Vice-Pres. 
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A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
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ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
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$100,000 $1,308,000 
L. J. WILDE, Pres. 


Cc. L. WILLIAMS, Cashier 


We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 








stringency in the money market and 
business throughout the country bad, 
but this falling off in gross earnings 
will be somewhat offset by a corre- 
sponding increase in net earnings on 
account of the company being able to 
purchase its machinery, equipment, fuel 
and supplies at reduced prices. 

Statistics prove that the earnings of 
gas and electric companies show a con- 
tinual increase from year to year, with 
no falling off from the previous year 
in times of panic or during business de- 
pressions. The rates at which gas and 
electricity are sold are practically con- 
stant, there being no fluctuations either 
up or down on account of market con- 
ditions that affect other lines of busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact, the rates 
for both gas and electricity are being 
gradually reduced by the companies as 
the development of the business has 
made it possible for the companies to 
do so. 

The losses sustained by investors on 
account of foreclosures of gas and elec- 
tric mortgages have been less than to 
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depositors in national banks, which, 
statistics show, have not equalled one- 
tenth of one per cent., and ‘so far as 
I can ascertain no investor has ever 
lost a dollar by foreclosure of a gas 
mortgage. For assured and steady in- 
crease in earnings, gas and electric 
companies have no equal. 

The man who can make the greatest 
success in investments or business is 
the man who can most correctly weigh 
the business chance. If you can in- 
vest your money in securities that will 
earn from five to seven per cent. the 
profits will be correspondingly larger 
than if you invest at a lower rate. 
While it is true that, as a rule, very low 
income bearing securities are regarded 
as exceptionally safe, it is also true 
that there are other securities just as 
safe, if properly selected, that will 
bring in a much larger return. 

Every year the safety of gas and 
electric investments is increasing. More 
care and attention are given to the 
management. Better and safer plans 
of financing are being adopted. The 
attitude of the public toward the com- 
panies is fast improving. The old plan 
of high rates for the commodity sold 
is being supplanted by a system of 
lower rates and more business. 

Properly financed, well regulated 
and well managed, gas and electric con- 
cerns are among the very best and 
safest investments in this country. 





FORTUNE-BUILDING BY RULE 


SOMETHING ALWAYS LACKING IN ADVICE OF THOSE WHO HAVE 
BECOME WEALTHY 


“They who have no other trade but seeking their fortune need never hope to 
find her; coquet-like, she flies from her close pursuers, and at last fixes on the plodding 
mechanic who stays at home and minds his own business.” 


EN who have been successful in 
accumulating fortunes are fond 
—particularly in their later years—of 
trying to explain how they did it, and 
how others may become rich by imitat- 
ing their example. 

The advice given always has a fa- 
miliar sound—be energetic, frugal, in- 
dustrious, thrifty, and don’t speculate. 
All very good, very trite, and wholly 
unsatisfactory to the persons seeking 
wealth, especially by the rapid route. 
Somehow one does not find in these 
homely words any clew that will help 
in readily obtaining the golden key 
which will unlock the door of the tem- 
ple of fortune. 

And yet it may be doubted whether 
the multimillionaire fails to tell all he 
knows about the art of getting rich— 
at least all he can tell without putting 
himself in a class where he would not 
be greatly respected. The little or 
great evidences of greed and rapacity, 
the devious twists and turns by which 
the last dollar was extracted from the 
helpless, the tricks of high finance— 
all these are passed by in silence. Yet 
these devices have played no small part 
in the history of men of money. To 
say that all great fortunes, or even the 
majority of them, have been so accu- 
mulated would be wide of the mark. 
Men who get rich usually confer some 
great commercial or industrial benefits 
upon the community, and it would re- 
quire evidence not yet at hand to con- 
vict them of taking an undue share of 
the wealth they have helped in creat- 
ing for the benefit of mankind. 

When all is said, when the rich man 
has done his best to put others wise to 
the rules of the money-making game, 
the fact remains that the real secret 
of money-getting is no less obscure 


Ouiver GOLDsMITH. 


than before. It could not well be 
otherwise. Were the rules for acquir- 
ing wealth as definite and as certain 
in their operation and results as the 
rules of arithmetic, the distinction 
which gives the rich man his pre-emi- 
nence over his less fortunate fellows 
would soon disappear, for anybody 
could get rich by observing the rules. 
But if there are no sure guides to 
great wealth, there are indisputably 
known principles that, steadily fol- 
lowed, are reasonably sure of leading 








Valvable Books 


This Company is selling agent for 
these two important English finan- 
cial books: 


Accountancy. 311 pp., cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY. An en- 
tirely new work dealing with Ac- 
countancy, Constructive and Record- 
ing, from a theoretical and a practi- 
cal point of view. The latest exposi- 
tion of the science. 


Money, Exchange and Banking. 270 pp., 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. By H. T. EASTON, 
Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 
Treats of the above subjects in their 
practical, theoretical, and legal aspects. 


“Is so complete and contains 
so much that business men and 
banks in the financial districts 
have ordered their clerks to read 
it. It also contains information 
that every modern business man 
should have at his fingers’ ends.” 
—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 
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to a competence, which is all the aver- 
age man can expect. 

And here the time-honored maxims 
apply—industry, frugality, thrift— 
these are the beginnings of financial 
progress as surely as are their oppo- 
sites—sloth, extravagance and _prodi- 
gality—the forerunners of poverty. 

The virtues enumerated lie at the 
basis of winning a competence, but 
alone they will hardly suffice. They 
must be coupled with patience and sup- 
plemented by at least a fair degree of 
judgment regarding the investment of 
money. 

The faculty of piling up millions 
may be inborn—a special qualification 
bestowed upon the very few. But the 
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faculty of earning and accumulating a 
competence is almost a universal attrib- 
ute of humanity, and one which may 
be acquired and sharpened by study 
and observation. 

“How I Became a Millionaire,” 
would not be a story of wide interest, 
for only a few could hope to profit by 
its suggestions, even though they were 
entirely practical. ‘“‘How I Rose from 
Financial Dependence to Independ- 
ence,” ought to interest everybody, for 
it represents an attainment not outside 
the common reach. 

There must be many readers of 
Tue Bankers Macazine who will tell 
such a story and many others who would 
read it with keen interest. 


INVESTMENT ADVERTISING A RECOGNIZED 
BUSINESS BUILDER TO-DAY 


By Rudolph Guenther 


HAT it is possible for investment 

bankers to get satisfactory re- 

sults from the right kind of advertis- 
ing is now quite generally realized. 

But the necessary factors of success 
in this direction are not yet thoroughly 
understood, as is evident by the large 
number of good houses that do little 
or no advertising and by the many 
houses which do not advertise as wisely 
and effectively as they might. 

In order to shed a little more light 
on this subject for the benefit both of 
advertisers and the investing public, 
this article is written. 

It contains some of the results of 
extensive and _ successful experience 
along this line. 

First of all, the prospective adver- 


tiser must make up his mind that deal- 
ing fairly and frankly is not only the 
“best policy,” but the only successful 
one in the long run. 

Another thing that is compelling in- 
vestment advertisers to practice the 
“square deal” is the attitude of all 
reputable magazines and newspapers 
in tending to scrutinize more and more 
carefully the character of investment 
advertising admitted to their columns 
and to exclude that which will not bear 
the light of day. 

But simple honesty is not enough. 
The investment banker who proposes to 
solicit the business of investors gen- 
erally should make up his mind to han- 
dle only propositions which he has the 
strongest reason to believe will prove 
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successful because of their great se- 
curity and the financial responsibility 
and sound judgment of the men back 
of them. 

Having a sincere desire to make per- 
manent friends and customers, and 
with offerings which he can conscien- 
tiously recommend, the investment 
banker is ready to take up the subject 
of advertising. 

He must do so with courage and 
patience. Rome was not built in a day, 
and successful financial advertisers are 
not created by one advertisement. 

It is right here that a good adver- 
tising agent, preferably one who spe- 
cializes in financial advertising, can 
be of the greatest assistance to the in- 
vestment banker who wants to get the 
best possible results from his pub- 
licity. 

The advertising agent is a go-be- 
tween, who serves both the advertiser 
and the publication or other advertis- 
ing medium used as a vehicle for the 
advertising. 

His remuneration comes in the form 
of a commission from the publisher, 
but inasmuch as the amount of the ad- 
vertising, and consequently the size of 
his commission, depends as a rule upon 


the effectiveness of the advertising, the 
agent uses every effort to give the ad- 
vertiser the kind of advice and con- 
structive service that makes the adver- 
tising produce desired results. 

This is the age of specialists, and it 
is only reasonable to believe that the 
advertising agent who for a long pe- 
riod has paid particular attention to 
the “copy,” mediums and “follow-up” 
methods of modern financial advertis- 
ing is most competent to advise and 
assist the investment advertiser. 

All advertising is more or less of a 
problem, requiring experience and abil- 
ity to solve satisfactorily, but financial 
advertising is especially difficult, and 
if an inexperienced guide is chosen, it 
is surely a case of the blind leading 
the blind, with the inevitable disastrous 
result. 

On the other hand, with proper guid- 
ance, there are indications that the 
present is a good time for reputable 
investment advertisers to inaugurate 
campaigns, as conditions are right for 
results from the proper sort of adver- 
tising, addressed to the people at large, 
who are anxious to get their share of 
the profits of legitimate enterprise. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


[Corrected to F 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 

Quoted by W. E. Hutton & Co., Dealers in In- 
vestment Securities, 6 Broad St., New York. 
(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 

Bid. Asked. 
many & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..278 285 
egheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).130 140 
lantu & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.).175 é 
ugusta & Savannah A. . 
of Ga.) 05 109 
ech Creek (N. Y. Central) 95 
ston & Lowell (B. & M.) ........2 sa 
eecker St. & F. Ry. Co. (Met. S 
Ry. 1 25 


ebruary 20, 1912.] 


Bid. 

Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.).....220 

Boston & Providence (Old Colony) .296 
Broadway & 7th Ad. R. R. Co. 

(Met. St. Ry. Ce 150 


Brooklyn City R. 


Catawissa R. (Phila. 
Yatawissa R. R. 2d pid. ..-+-05-02 oe 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.).200 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.)..-. 
Christor 

(M. 8. 
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Bid. Asked. Bid. 

Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)..165 170 Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.).117 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment. 5 100 Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.).160 
Columbus & Nenia 3 206 208 Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 
Commercial Union (Com’! Cc. “Co.). 110 Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 90 
Commercial Union of Me. (Com. Cc. Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)..120 

Co.) ee coe Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.). 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.).... 5 162 Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.) . 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.). coe Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.)..2 
Conn, & Passumpsic (B. & L.) eee Upper Coos (Maine Central) 
Conn. River (B. & M.) 27 eee Utica, Chen. & Susq. (D. L. 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. A x Ds 190 United N. J. & Canal Co. 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila &R. ).190 95 Valley of New York (D., 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (L. S. & Ware R. R. (Boston & Albany). 

M. 3.) Warren R. R. (D., Le & 
East Pa. (Phila. & Reading) 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. S. 
Elmira & Witdiaansipest pfd 

Cen.) 142 2 MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. & 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers an@ 


Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. » & Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 33 Wall 
M. S 2! 32 St., New York. 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union)... 5 Bid. Asked. 
Forty-second St. & G. St. R. 
(Met. St. 3 
Georgia - R. & Bk. Co. (L. 
A. 


Ry : Adams Express vee -197x 201x 
‘y- American Brass 
American Chicle Com. 


Gold & Stock ‘Tel. Co.” CW. Seen Cote POE. 


“ries ‘nal > > ~ bs) 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.).. eee ee pesaas 
Hereford Railway (Maine Ce at al). 8 ‘ state SEprees 
- ; " . , ? American Gas & Electric Com..... 
Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U. ‘ American Gas & Electric Pfd 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (III. c en. = — — sippy . 


. Babcock & Wilcox 
Jac ) af ; Sag F + 2 ’ $7 
— & a oo fae (Chie, i Fae 5 5 Borden's Condensed Milk Com..... 


Borden's Condensed Milk Pfd 
=memesse, & & G. Rapids (L. : Bush Termina! 
Childs Restaurant Co. Com. 
Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd. 
4 pfd. (Chie. Del., Lack. & Western Coal. 
Lake Shore Special (Mich. S. & N. E. I. du Pont Powder 
Ind.) E. I. du J ont Powder 
Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) ‘ > 4 aoe =. 
Little Schuylkill Nav. & Coal (Phil. = - I iss ita. 
& R.) 112 Hall Signal com. 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.)125 Hudson Companies : 
sine Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. & Hudson & Manhattan Com. 
R International Nickel Corn. 
Mobile & Birmingham pfd. i International Nickel Pfd. 
Ry.) 65 F International Silver Pfd. 
Mobile & Ohio (So. Kings Co. E. Le. & 
Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valicy)..170 .. Otie Elevator Com. 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.).170 Otis Elevator Pfd. . 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.) 82 Pacific Gas & Electric 
N. H. & Northampton (N. Y., N. H. Pacific Gas & Electric 
& H.) re Penn. Water & Power 
N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa.R.R.).250 Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. Pope Manufacturing Com. 
ij & & 2) 110 Pope Manufacturing Pfd. 
N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central)....35 5 Producers Oil 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).117 Royal Baking Powder Com. 
Ninth Av. RR. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co. gon g Royal Baking Powder Pfd. 
North Carolina R. R. (So Ry.) a 7 Rubber Goods Mfg. Pfd. : 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.). ane Safety Car Heating & Lighting. 
North R. R. of N J. (Erie R. R.).. 8 ¢ Sen Sen Chiciet ; 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...108 Singer Manufacturing 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y.,N.H.&H.)..210 me Standard Coupler Com. 
Ogden Min. R.R. (Cen.R.R. of N.J.) 95 Texas & Pacific Coal 
Old Culony (N. Y., N. H. & H.)....188 ¢ Thompson-Starrett Com. 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.)..205 f Thompson-Starrett Com. (with ctf.). 15 5 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 65 Thompson-Starrett Pfd. 
Peoria & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 65 Tri-City Railway & Light Com.... 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.L&P.)..170 8 Tri-City Railway & Light Pfd..... 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa.R.R.).248 ons U. S. Express 
Pitis. I. & L. (B. L. E. & C. Co.). 60 § U. S. Motor 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chie. (Pa.R.R.)165 U. S. Motor Pfa. 
Pitts, Ft. Wayne & Chic. special Vnien Typewriter 
(Pa. KR. R.) 150 § Mnion Typewriter 
Pitts. & North Adams (B. A... Union Type writer 2 
Pitts., — port & Y. (P. . 4 Virginian Railway 
M. .) oo ‘in Weils Fargo Expre 
puaeeicnes & Worcester (N. ‘ v. Western Pacific 
H. & H.) eT Western Power * 
Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H.).. Western Power Pfd. 


ARMORED CAR TO CUBA 


HE Bellamore Armored Car and Equip- cne of its armored automobiles for the 
ment Co. of 286 Fifth avenue, New Spanish Bank of Cuba to be shipped as 
York, has just received an order for soon as possible. 





THE CHATHAM AND PHENIX NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


OTE has been taken already of the 
exceptional record made by this in- 
stitution under the management of 

Mr. Louis G. Kaufman and the able execu- 
tive staff and board of directors who are 
supporting his wisely progressive policy. 

A further evidence of the alertness of the 
present management was afforded recently 
by the merger of the Jefferson Bank and 
the Century Bank of New York, retaining 
the latter title, and with Mr. Kaufman of 
the Chatham and Phenix National chairman 
of the executive committee. It was due to 
his foresight and energy that the merger 
was effected, thus giving the Chatham and 
Phenix a fine uptown connection and virtu- 
ally making a large addition to its deposit 
line. The merger will result in bringing the 
resources of the Century Bank up to ten 
million dollars and over. 

The Jefferson Bank had its main office 
at the Bowery and Grand Street, with a 
branch at 73 Fifth avenue. The Century 
Bank is located at Fifth avenue and Twen- 
tieth street, with branches at Broadway and 
104th, and at Third avenue and 47th street. 

H. L. Crawford will be continued as 
president of the Century Bank, and Silas 
D. Scudder, former president of the Jeffer- 
son Bank, and Max Radt, vice-president, 
will be vice-presidents of the Century. W. 
H. Devlin, former cashier of the Jefferson, 
takes the same position in the Century Bank. 
The board of directors of this bank will 
be greatly strengthened by the addition of 
ten members from the board of the Chatham 
and Phenix. 

Naturally, this consolidation has attracted 
attention in New York banking and financial 
circles and has added to the already strong 
reputation and prestige gained by Mr. 
Kaufman in the short period that the 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank has 
been under his direction. 

Although it is yet less than a year since 
the merger of the Chatham National Bank 
and the Phenix National Bank was consum- 
mated, the wisdom of the consolidation is 
abundantly emphasized in that the business 
of the Chatham and Phenix National Bank 
has increased beyond the greatest expecta- 
tions of its officers and board members. 

Not only has the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank retained the valued connec- 
tions of both the former banks throughout 
the country, but has added nearly four mil- 
lions of deposits to its business since the 
merger, and, notwithstanding the fact that 
on account of low rates the past year has 
not been a money-making period for New 
York banks generally, the Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank had a very success- 
ful year, which it signalized by declaring a 


two per cent. quarterly dividend on January 


1, thus placing the stock of the bank on an 
eight per cent. basis. 

A number of notable achievements of New 
York bank presidents have been recorded 
during the past year, but the successful 
administration of the affairs of the Chatham 
and Phenix National Bank by its president, 
Louis G. Kaufman, is distinguished by the 
fact that Mr. Kaufman came to New York 
less than two years ago, and while without 
the advantage of having grown up with the 
New York situation, he brought to his work 
here the splendid training of a long and 
active participation in the banking and in- 
dustrial affairs of the great West. 

Full of that tireless Western energy— 
forceful, alert, aggressive and withal con- 
servative—gifted in his ability to handle 
big problems—Mr. Kaufman has shown him- 
self, to be a natural born leader, and now, 
barely in his fortieth year, has made for 
himself a position in the financial life of the 
city of New York which few men achieve in 
a lifetime. 

Yet, it must be admitted, that however 
brilliant the leadership, any important or- 
ganization must have among its sponsors 
men of such high reputation as will make 
for the institution an asset not measured by 
money. In this respect the Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank occupies a conspicu- 
ous position, the members of its board of 
directors being as follows: 

Horace E. Andrews, president New York 
State Railways; August Belmont, August 
Belmont & Co.; August Belmont, Jr., 
August Belmont & Co.; Daniel J. Carroll, 
president Alberene Stone Co.; P. S. Du 
Pont, treasurer E. I. Du Pont De Nemours 
Powder Co.; Desmond Dunne, president Des- 
mond Dunne Co.; Ellis P. Earle, president 
Nipissing Mines Co.; O. G. Fessenden, Hay- 
den W. Wheeler & Co.; Elbert H. Gary, 
chairman of the board U. S. Steel Corp.; 
H. Stuart Hotchkiss, vice-president and 
treasurer L. Candee Rubber Co.; John M. 
Hansen, president Standard Steel Car Co.; 
Parmely W. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; 
George M. Hard, chairman of the board; 
Frank J. Heaney, Everett, Heaney & Co.; 
August Heckscher, vice-president Eastern 
Steel Co.; Richard H. Higgins, vice-presi- 
dent; Franklin S. Jerome, president First 
National Bank, Norwich, Conn.; Hamilton 
F. Kean, Kean, Taylor & Co.; Edward E. 
Ioomis, president Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Coal Co.; William A. Law, vice- 
president First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia; Frank R. Lawrence, counsellor-at- 
law; Waldg H. Marshall, president Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co.; John Ringling, Ring- 
ling Bros.; Edward Shearson, Shearson, 
Hammill & Co.; Henry F. Shoemaker, New 
York City; Sanford H. Steele, president 
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Lovis G. Kavurman 


PRESIDENT CHATHAM AND PHENIX NATIONAL BANK 


General Chemical Co.; Albert A. Tilney, 
Harvey, Fiske & Sons; Frederick D. Under- 
wood, president Erie Railroad Co.; John D. tinction, who are 
Vermeule, president Goodyear Rubber Co.; 
Samuel Weil, Samuel Weil & Son; Frank S. 
Witherbee, president Witherbee, Sherman & 
Co.; Joseph H. Wright, president U. S. 


Finishing Co.; Louis G. kaufman, president. 

Here is an array of men of national dis 
é successfully associated 
with the banking, railroad, commercial and 
industrial achievements of the day. Each 
member of the board is keenly interested in 
the welfare of the bank, and its officers have 





THE RESERVE 


their earnest codperation in all things tend- 
ing to the good of the institution. With 
its greatly increased facilities and resources 
ind such a list of board members, this in- 
stitution is one of the strongest bank organ- 
izations in New York City, and its future 
successful development is assured. 

The merger of the Jefferson Bank and 
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the Century and their affiliation with an 
institution like the Chatham and Phenix 
National will tend undoubtedly to assure a 
high degree of efficiency of management in 
the succeeding institution and the added 
strength that comes through identification 
with a large bank managed by men of the 
greatest degree of financial capacity. 


THE RESERVE ASSOCIATION APPROVED 


By Edwin S. Eggers 


N Tue Banxers* Macazine for Novem- 
ber last there appeared an editorial en- 
titled, “What the Reserve Association 

Really Means,” to which the writer wishes 
to take exception. To his mind there is a 
very appreciable difference between the pro- 
posed association and a central bank. 

The Reserve Association would be strictly 

a co-cperative association among banks, in 
which each bank, in proportion to its capi- 
tal, participates, and by which it is pro- 
posed to do in a national way, by law, what 
was done by practically every clearing- 
house asseciation in the country individual- 
ly, and without warrant of law, in the last 
panic, namely, the using of individual re- 


serves for the protection of all by the issue 
of clearing-house certificates and checks and 


using them in place of money. In addition, 
it is not intended, nor can it be, a mere 
money-making device, nor can its stock be 
held by any but banks. 

On the other hand, a central bank is 
usually a quasi public corporation, mostly 
ewned by corporations and by individuals, 
and is organized for profit, receiving from 
the Gevernment certain privileges in return 
for favors granted. 

It must be admitted that the business 
community in this country was saved from 
\ery serious disaster by the action of the 
clearing-house associations during the 1907 
panie and that the almost universal use of 
clearing-house checks showed the feasibility 
and necessity of the system by which the 
Reserve Association plan proposes to use 
the liquid assets of the banks as a basis for 
an clastic currency. 

This brings us to another paragraph in 
the same editorial, in which you made com- 
ment on the note-issuing power of the as- 
sociation and doubting the wisdom of con- 
fining that power to one institution. It 
must be remembered in this connection that 
in this country we have two classes of 
banks; one chartered under the National 


Banking Act, which permits of the organi-: 


zition of banks with a minimum capital of 
82.000, and one chartered under the laws 
of the different States, some of which per- 


mit a minimum capital of $5,000. It must 
also be remembered that these State organ- 
ized banks are of great number and when 
combined make a stronger showing of bank- 
ing power than do the national organiza- 
tions. 

Any plan for the reorganization of our 
currency and banking system must be so 
arranged as to give both classes a square 
deal. It surely would not be the part of 
wisdom to allow all of the banks to issue 
circulating notes, nor under our present 
system of independent banks would it help 
the situation; rather the reverse. Should 
the issue of these asset secured notes be 
left to the banks in reserve or central re- 
serve cities, as you intimate might be de- 
sirable, would not the situation be even 
worse in case of another panic, such as we 
had in 1907? Would not the banks with the 
note-issving power attempt to keep the cir- 
culation at its highest point at all times for 
the profit there is in the transaction? If 
they should, the situation would be more 
strained than it was at that time and there 
would be no reserve power on which they 
could draw. 

In drawing vour comparison between the 
Reserve Association and the Bank of Eng- 
land, are you not rather straining a point in 
order to use the argument quoted? 

The note issue of the Bank of England is 
restricted to such a degree that the quality 
of elasticity is lacking, which quality is 
added to the currency of this country by 
the Reserve Association. 

The provision for taxing notes of the as- 
sociation appears to the writer to be wrong 
in principle. It is not the amount of out- 
standing notes which should be used as a 
basis for taxation, but the amount of gold 
reserve against them. For instance, an issue 
of $1,000,000,000 of notes, against which a 
forty per cent. gold reserve is carried, is 
not inflation, but an issue of $500,000,000, 
with a gold reserve of twenty-five per cent. 
would be. 

The writer agrees with you that “the best 
judges as to the necessity of issuing bank 
notes are the bankers of each community,” 
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and believes that the Reserve Association is 
the best means of issuing them. Should the 
bankers in any community feel the need of 
such note issue, what would be easier for 
them than to go to their local association 
and ask for such redisceunts in return for 
the notes of the association? Do they not 
at the present time throw this burden cn 
their reserve agents? Furthermore, the Re- 
serve Association, through its district and 
local organizations, would have its fingers 
on the pulse of commerce of the whole 
commuity and be in a_ position to sound a 
note of alarm by raising interest rates and 
in a better position than a reserve agent 
would be to refuse such rediscounts, if it 
were the part of wisdom to do so. 

Ancther feature of the Reserve Associa- 
tion which has not brought forth much dis- 
cussion and which you touch upon in a 
roundabout way, is the provision by which 
it may act as a clearing-house. By the 
elaboration of this principle the trouble- 
some problem of country checks and the 
expense of their collection can be finally 
solved to the great advantage of the busi- 
ness community. This function will also be 
an aid in the husbanding of cash reserves. 

[Mr. Eggers says it would not be the 
part of wisdom to allow all banks to issue 
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notes—but how does he know that to be 
so? Doubtless he has heard of the Suffolk 
system of New England. With a proper 
system of redemption and under reasonable 
regulations, there is no more justification 
in denying any bank the right of note issue 
than to deny it the right to create credits 
against which checks may be drawn. So 
far as the bank is concerned, the man with 
a check-book is more to be dreaded than the 
man with credit circulating notes. 

Mr. Eggers asks: “Should the bankers in 
any community feel the need of such (bank) 
note issue, what would be easier for them 
than to go to their local association and ask 
for such rediscounts in return for the notes 
of the association?” 

Our reply is that were the banks given 
the right to issue their credit notes it would 
be very much easier and very much cheaper 
to issue notes themselves without asking any 
one’s permission or making any rediscount. 

The clearing-house feature of the pro- 
posed Reserve Association is commendable, 
but the Boston banks, without waiting for 
legislation, have shown the way to handle 
country check ¢learings, and the banks of 
the whole country could do the same thing 
but for their inertia and selfishness.—Editor 
Bankers MaGaAztne.] 
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EUROPEAN 


PARIS BANKING AND BROKERAGE METHODS 


By J. H. Pike 


HECKS made payable to order require 
no identification by banks or bankers, 
as they do not hold themselves respon- 

sible for the payment to the person named 
therein; therefore, a check might as well be 
made payable to bearer. 

Paper offered for discount must bear the 
names of the merchants who pay a govern- 
ment license; consequently, a professional 
man’s or a capitalist’s (rentier) name is 
not accepted by the banks or bankers, as 
drawer or endorser, on a note or draft. 
This, therefore, deprives them of enjoying 
the usual credit advantages of a depositor. 
A bank or banker is consequently only a 
safe depository for them, whereas a mer- 
chant, even if he be a vendor of peanuts on 
the street, is allowed a certain credit on 
his signature, when accompanied by that of 


another merchant. The merchant or manu- 
facturer has only to present his drafts 
drawn on the parties to whom he has made 
sales, and they are discounted. 

Loans on securities are only made on 
those that are quoted on the Stock Ex- 
change bearing the government stamp 
(which is a tax paid and deducted on the 
payment of the coupons as they fall due). 
The bank or banker charges on such loans— 
not only the rate of interest fixed by them 
(a rate which is very elastic), say, from 
four per cent. to five per cent., but also a 
commission for loaning of a one-half per 


cent. to one per cent. or more, according to 


the importance of the depositor’s deposit. 
Loans on warehouse receipts (les war- 

rants) are subjected to an extra charge 0! 

ten days’ additional interest from the date 





KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE 
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NEW YORK LEIPZIG 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANCE 


Dealers in High Grade Bonds 
issue Letters of Gredit and Traveler’s Checks 
Available Everywhere 
Foreign Exchange — Gable Transfers 
Gommercial Credits 
Interest Paid on Deposits Subject to Check 


PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS 


ABROAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
Parr's Bank (Limited), London Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
Credit Lyonnais, Paris Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin First National Bank, Chicago 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. Leipzig Crocker National Bank, San Francisco 




















Banco Central Mexicano 


CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO, D. F. 


Established 15th February, 1899 


Capital | Reserve Fund 


$30,000,000 $7,500,000 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ORDERS for Sale and Purchase of Securities In Mexico Executed. 
COUPONS AND DIVIDENDS paid for Municipalities, Corporations and Mines. 


CASH BONDS issued for $100, $500 and the assets of the bank, second only to 
$1,000, without coupons, payable at six Government Deposits and prior to those 
months, besides Cash Bonds payable at of Depositors. The law requires the 
twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months bank to hold as security against these 
with hall-yearty coupons, both kinds bonds an amount equal to the tota! 
bearing interest at the rate of 5% per issue either in cash, gold or silver 
annum. bullion, readily negotiable securities or 

The CASH BONDS are a first lien on Government Bonds. 


E. C. CREEL, President 
Lic. JOAQUIN D. CASASUS, Vice-President 
F. PIMENTEL y FAGOAGA, Manager 
J. SUTCLIFFE, Sub-Manager F. KLADT, Sub-Manager 
RAFAEL ICAZA y FLORES, Comptroller J. M. ROBLES, Cashier 




















Banco Mexicano 


de 


Comercio e Industria 


Established 1906 CITY OF MEXICO 


Capital fully paid up - $10,000,000.00 
Reserve, earned - - - 825,000.00 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BANKING 


OREIGN Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Letters of 
Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and sold on 
commission. Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Collects drafts drawn abroad on all 
points in the United States of Mexico, and drafts drawn in the United States 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 
Will act as agents in the transaction of any approved financial business 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies 














BANK OF HAVANA 


Capital, $1,000,000 


New York Committee 


JOHN E. GARDIN ALVIN W. KRECH JAMES H. POST 


Directorate in Havana 


CARLOS DE ZALDO, President 
JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA, Vice-President 
CARLOS I. PARRAGA, Secretary 
FEDERICO DE ZALDO JOSE GARCIA TUNON 
SABAS E. DE ALVARE LEANDRO VALDES 


J. C. MARTINE and JOHN S. DURLAND, Sub-Managers 





Acts as Cuban Correspondent of American banks and transacts a general 
banking business in 
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of the withdrawal of a receipt. The bor- 
rower is, therefore, paying interest on a 
loan that no longer exists. 

All orders for purchases or sales of bonds 
and stocks are made through the agent de 
change (broker) employed by the bank or 
bankers, and the depositor is not only 
charged the regular brokerage commission 
(which the bank or broker is not charged 
by the broker—agent de change—) but also a 
commission for passing the order. 

The French Government exacts that the 
deposits of a bank or banker shall not be 
more than three times the paid-up capital. 
To circumvent the law they open an account 
known as C. C. D. (comptes clients divers), 
so as to cover up any excess of deposits as 
above stated. 

The deposit of bonds and stocks for the 
collection of coupons and dividends on same, 
is subjected to a tariff rate varying accord- 
ing to the market value being above or be- 
low par. The charge is debited to the de- 
positor’s account for the whole year in ad- 
vance. No part of the charge is credited 
back to the depositor’s account should he 
sell any part, or the whole, of his bonds and 
stocks at any time during the year; nor is 
he allowed to replace any bond or stock 
sold by an equal amount of other bonds. 

Stock brokers (agents de change) in 
France are commissioned by the French 
Government and their number is limited to 
seventy. At the death of one of them his 
business is sold by his heirs for an amount 
varying from 500,000 francs to a million, or 
more, and the purchaser must be approved 
by the syndicate of brokers before he can 
qualify. 

No purchase or sale of bonds or stocks 
(listed on the Paris market) can be exe- 
cuted except through them. 

Speculation on the Paris Exchange has a 
very great drawback, from the fact that in 
the daily transactions (at the Bourse) no 
publication is made of the sales and pur- 
chases of bonds and stocks; that is, of the 
number of bonds and shares bought and 
sold, the prices that were paid. It is, there- 
fore, impossible for a speculator to judge 
of the market condition. The sale of a sin- 
gle bond or share of stock is sufficient to 
establish a market price (cours), and the 
speculator has, therefore, no means of bas- 
ing his opinion as to what the state of the 
market is or is likely to be. If he asks his 
broker (agent de change) what were the 
offers and sales of any particular bond or 
Stock at the Exchange during the day, he 
will answer that he does not know. This is 
incomprehensible, for on the Stock Ex- 
changes of the United States it is one of 
the chief features that guide the speculator 
In operating. 

_The Bourse of Paris cannot be called a 
Stock Exchange such as the ones in New 
York and other cities of the United States, 
or those of London, Berlin and other Eu- 
ropean centres. It is a close corporation, 
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for it does not appear to consider that the 
public is to have any interest in its opera- 
tions; otherwise more details would be fur- 
nished in regard to its transactions. 


LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, 
LIMITED 


T the general meeting of shareholders of 
the London Joint Stock Bank Limited, 
held at the head office, 5 Princes street, 

Mansion House, London, January 25, the 
one hundred and_ forty-eighth report was 
presented by the directors as follows: 


After making provision for rebate of in- 
terest on bills discounted not yet due, for 
bad and doubtful debts and for income tax, 
and making the usual yearly reduction of 
cost of leasehold premises, a net profit is 
shown of £441,843 8s. Id., which has been 
appropriated as follows: £148,500 in pay- 
ment of an interim dividend in July last at 
the rate of ten per cent. per annum; £82,- 
200 provision in full for depreciation in 
securities taken at or below market value; 
£158,100 in payment of a final dividend at 
the rate of ten per cent. per annum, plus 
one shilling per share; £52,743 8s. 1d. bal- 
ance carried forward to profit and loss new 
account. 

In the metropolis, branches of the bank 
have been opened at 16 York road, Lambeth, 
S. E., and at temporary premises, 127 Gos- 
well road, E. C.; in the country, branches 
have been opened at Brigg, Chesterfield, 
Settle and Thorneby-on-Tees; and sub- 
branches as follows: To Doncaster at Balby 
and Bentley; to Bishop Auckland at Cock- 
field; to Cleethorpe road, Grimsby, at Im- 
mingham; to Malton at Hovingham and 
Seamer Cattle Market; to Selby at Cliffe; 
to Sheffield at Wincobank; to Walkley at 
Crookes, and to South Bank, at Eston and 
Grangetown. The following sub-branches 
have been made branches: Leeds, Roundhay 
road; Walkley, Sheffield; Woodhouse, Shef- 
field, and South Bank. 

The directors announced with much re- 
gret the death of their esteemed colleagues, 
W. Murray Guthrie, Esq., and William Mul- 
ler, Esq. 

Since the last general meeting, Walter S. 
M. Burns, Esq., and Charles E. Johnston, 
Esq., have been appointed directors. Pur- 
suant to the provisions of the articles of 
association, they, together with the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Denbigh, the Rt. Hon. the 
Viscount St. Aldwyn and F. IL. Wallace, 
Esq., retire by rotation, and all of them 
being eligible, offer themselves for re-elec- 
tion. 

The London Joint Stock Bank Limited, 
which includes the York City and County 
Banking Company Limited, was established 
in 1836. Its paid-in capital is £2,970,000 
and reserve fund £1,100,000. Amounts due 
on current, deposit and other accounts, 
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£34,391,745. Charles Gow is general man- 
ager; J. F. Darling, deputy general man- 
ager; W. J. Dyer, head office manager; B. 
Day, assistant manager; T. H. Oxley, coun- 
try manager, and Edward Clodd, secretary. 


NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 
IN LONDON 


PPLICATIONS for new capital in the 
I.ondon money market for 1911 totalled 
£191,759,400, compared with £267,439,100 in 
1910—the record year. In the last five years 
British investors, either directly or indi- 
rectly, have found £950,000,000 for new capi- 
tal applications. It is interesting to note 
that next to Canada, with £41,000,000 in 
1911, comes the United States, with £21,- 
000,000, absorbed from British investors. 
Brazil and Argentina come next, with £19,- 
000,000 and £16,000,000, respectively. 


DEPRECIATION IN BANKING 
SECURITIES 


WING to the fall in the value of even 
the best classes of securities, the 
banks of the United Kingdom have 

been under the necessity of writing off large 
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amounts each year of late. In 1911 the 
amount written off was £2,450,799—the 
largest in the last ten years, except in 1904, 
when the amount was £3,600,000. The total 
for the ten years was £10,943,006. 

In the opinion of the London “Bankers” 
Magazine” this figure should probably be 
increased to about £14,000,000, or in round 
numbers, $70,000,000. The large sums thus 
employed have tended materially to reduce 
the proportion of reserve funds to capital, 
and in several years recently there has been 
an actual falling off of the reserves as com- 
pared with preceding years. 


MUTUAL CREDIT BANKS IN 
RUSSIAN FAR EAST 


(From Consul John F. Jewell, Vladivostok 


INCE 1907 nine Mutual Credit Banks 
have been organized in eastern Siberia 
and adjacent thereto. It is intended 

to open similar banks at other places be- 
sides Vladivostok, Khabarovsk, Nikolaefsk, 
Blagoveshtchensk, Chita and Verchniudinsk, 
the principal cities which have one or more 
of these banks for the transaction of busi- 
ness in competition with branches of the 
government and private banks. ; 

The total membership of all these banks 
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is 5,724; total capital subscribed is 14,982,- and three of these banks are not that old. 
560 rubles ($7,716,018), out of which, ac- German and French capital is interested 
cording to the by-laws, ten per cent., or in private banking institutions in the Rus- 
1,498,256 rubles ($771,602), is paid in. Re- sian Far East, but so far no American or 
serve and other special funds amount to _ British capital is represented in its financial 
8,759,471 rubles ($4,511,127). Deposits by _ institutions. 
the members of these banks and other 
clients amount to 4,335,284 rubles ($2,232,- 
671), which in addition to the credit of 
3,523,577 rubles ($1,814,642) opened for AMERICAN REGULATION OF 
a banks in the government and private FOREIGN BANKS 
yanks, makes their entire working capital 
9,357,117 rubles ($4,818,915.).. The turn- HILE admitting that the recent al- 
over of the nine banks amounts to about terations in the banking laws of New 
500,000 rubles ($257,500,000) per annum, of York State, regulating foreign bank- 
which about 20,000,000 rubles ($10,300,000) ing, are proving much less irksome in prac- 
was loaned on promissory notes and other _ tice than had been expected in some quarters, 
securities, the London “Bankers’ Magazine” declares 
In order to increase their working capital, that the somewhat frequent alterations in 
these united banks have applied to the Min- our banking laws are a source of irritation. 
ister of Finance for the following loans, “To demand,” it says, “that banks which, in 
under their mutual guarantee, viz.: (1) some cases, have actually had branches in 
1,500,000 rubles ($772,500) normal loan; New York for half a century, shall produce 
(~) 2,000,000 rubles ($1,030,000) as a fund — their charters or certificates of incorpora- 
to be used in cases of emergency caused by _ tion, seems rather beyond the mark, and in 
war, revolution, epidemics, etc. some other instances the new regulations 
local private banks are not keen to make seem to he equally vexatious and futile.” 
loans to these Mutual Credit Banks for ob- In his recent annual report the superin- 
Vious reasons. The Government Bank, ac-  tendent of the Banking Department of the 
cording to provisions of its charter, can State of New York has the following to say 
" open a credit to the banks which have regarding the law in question: : 
‘en doing business more than one year, An important amendment was made to 


ae: 
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the banking law in reference to foreign 
banks doing business in this State, Chapter 
772, Laws of 1911, now known as sections 
33a and 33b of the banking law, provides 
that a license shall be issued by the Super- 
intendent of Banks to such companies only 
after a eareful investigation of the nature 
of the business conducted by such foreign 
bank and its financial standing, with a view 
of being satisfied that the company may be 
safely permitted to conduct the business of 
a foreign bank within this State or through 
an agent. The license continues from year 
to year on the payment of an annual fee of 
250. 

The following banks have so far been li- 
censed under this law: 
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redeeming pawn tickets, etc. All those 
granted loans were married people, with the 
exception of twenty-seven, although sixty- 
four couples were childless. When a loan is 
solicited, a question blank is usually given 
to the petitioner asking for information that 
will enable the society to decide whether 
money can be judiciously advanced. Investi- 
gation is made as to the merits of each seem- 
ingly favorable case, after the question sheets 
have been returned. Of about 740 question 
papers given out, 270 remained unanswered. 
Naturally the sums lent are not large, rang- 
ing between $6 and $60. Most of the loans 
have been paid back either fully or in part, 
and the society has not had to put down 
more than $200 to profit and loss. The so- 
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Name 


The London and River Plate Bank, Ltd.... 
Bank of Montreal 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Royal Bank of Canada 
Banco Di Napoli 

Bank of Nova Scotia 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada 
International Banking Corporation 
Colonial Bank 


Bank of British North America 


A number of other foreign banks made 
application and paid the necessary license 
fee in due season, but have not as yet been 
able to comply with all of the technical re- 
quirements of the statute on account of the 
length of time required in which to obtain 
the necessary papers from far distant coun- 
tries. 


LOANS ON HONOR IN FRANCE 
(From Consul Carl Bailey Hurst, Lyon) 


N association of philanthropists a few 
years ago established in Lyon a society 
called the “Loan of Honor,” for the 
purpose of lending money to clerks, opera- 
tives and others in pecuniary distress. The 
sole obligation on the part of the borrowers 
is to promise on their word of honor to re- 
turn within a certain time the amounts lent. 
The success of the undertaking from a chari- 
table point of view has been striking. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year money was lent to 384 
persons, among whom there were fifty-one 
clerks, seventeen small trades people, twelve 
railroad employees, nine teachers, and mill 
hands, mechanics, pharmacists, typesetters, 
students, tailors, printers and carpenters. 
Of those aided, sixty-eight were women, 
nearly all occupying humble positions. 

The chief causes that brought about the 
requests for loans were: Sickness, 119 cases; 
lack of work, eighty-three cases; debts, 
eighty-four cases; starting housekeeping, 
twenty-seven cases; and in smaller number, 
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ciety’s receipts are derived from the dues of 
members, an annual bazaar, small subven- 
tions by the city and departmental govern- 
ments, and from occasional private dona- 
tions. 

Its proved practical usefulness in an un- 
tried field tends to strengthen the presump- 
tion that the work of the society, especially 
among those holding minor posts in com- 
merce and trade, will be of lasting benefit 
in teaching young clerks and others the 
value of unwritten obligations in business 
dealings. 


LONDON BANK PROFITS AND 
DIVIDENDS 


S we foreshadowed a fortnight ago, says 
“The Economist,” in a review of the 
course of the money market during the 

half year, the profits of the great London 
banks are generally rather lower than in the 
corresponding half of 1910. This experi- 
ence is not shared by the discount houses. 
The margin between the average three 
months’ bill rate and the deposit allowance 
was 3s. 4d. per cent. greater than in 1910, 
but the difference between the deposit rate 
and loan rates was very much narrower. 
The discount houses, which do very little 
business outside the bill market, have there- 
fore gained the benefit of a slightly larger 
margin of profit, while the banks, keeping 
large sums at call or lent to the Stock Ex- 
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change on fortnightly terms, have been 
working under less favorable conditions. 

In the accompanying table are the profits 
and dividends of the leading banks and dis- 
count companies. In some cases the profits 
for 1911 are approximate only, having been 
computed from the official announcement of 
dividends and reserve appropriations: 


Banks. Period. 


Interim 
Year 
Half-year 
Interim 
Year 
Year 
Half-year 
Half-year 
Half-year 
Year 


3ank of Liverpoo] 
Barclay and Co. 

Bradford District 

Capital and Counties 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Llovds 
London 
London 
London 


and Provincial 
and S. Western 
City and Midland 
London County and Westminster 
London Joint Stock Helf-year 
Manchester and County Half-year 
Manchester and Liverpool District Half-year 
Metropolitan Year 
National Provincial Year 
Parr’s 
Union of London 
Union of Manchester 
United Counties 
West Yorkshire 
Williams Deacon's 
Wilts and Dorset 
Discount Co.’s. 
Alexanders and Co. 
Natienal Discount 
Union Discount 


*Free of income-tax. 


Half-year 
Half-year 
Year 


Half-year 
Half-year 
Half-year 


A feature of the results is the satisfactory 
nature of the provincial banking returns. 
Nearly all show higher profits, indicating 
that the state of the money market in Lon- 
don has not been prejudicial to remunera- 
tive lending and advancing in the industrial 
districts, where the activity of trade has 
brought increased demands for accommoda- 
tion. 

When we come to the appropriation of 
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profits the display is even less satisfactory 
than the profits showing, for, in spite of the 
enormous sums written off investments in 
past years, the decline in gilt-edged securi- 
ties has again necessitated the setting aside 
of a very considerable proportion of profits, 
and in some cases visible reserves have been 
encroached upon. How far undisclosed re- 


Div. Profits. 


933,509 
102,373 
110,500 
394,088 


105,419 
414,252 
883,441 
237,300 

91,319 
190,446 
119,020 

37,213 
516,684 
249,479 

46,980 
166,213 

61,213 
211,958 
141,369 


383,800 

93,660 
191,139 
118,560 
619,400 
507,000 
237,247 

43,000 
160,050 


67,732 


serves have been raided in the past it is im- 
possible to say, but it does not seem likely 
that the large sums withdrawn from reserve 
funds by one or two institutions in the past 
year or so would have been shown if any 
other way out of the difficulty were possible. 
Banks, above all, avoid giving the slightest 
sign which the public might construe as a 
sign of weakness, and withdrawals from re- 
serves in the case of industrial companies 
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are always regarded as an unhealthy sign. 
Perhaps the investing public may have fol- 
lowed the same line of reasoning with re- 
gard to bank shares; hence their present 
high yields. In the following summary we 
show the amounts applied in reduction of 
investments during the periods ending De- 
cember, 1910, and December, 1911, corre- 
sponding with’ those of the previous table. 
In the year 1910 Consols fell 314, points, and 
in 1911, 214 points, practically the whole of 
the fall occurring in the second halves of 
these two years. 


125,000 
20,000 
220,000 


and Co, 
and Yorkshire.. 


Barclay 
10,000 
107,500 
50,000 
30,000 


sancashire 
Liovds 
.ondon and Provincisz 
.ondon and South Western 
andon City and Midland.. 
zondon County and West- 
minster 
ondon Joint 
Manchester and 
Manchester and 
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Metropolitan 
Nationa] Provincial 
Parr’s ine 
Lnion of London 
Union of Manchester 
West Yorkshire 
Williams 
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50,000 
25,000 
131,158 


125,000 
30,000 82,000 


30,000 


Stock 
County 
Liverpool 


50,000 

35.000 91,5 

150,000 116,000 

not shown 
120,000 
10,000 
11,008 14,000 

20,000 


not shown 


Deacon's 
Dorset 


rhis shows only the sums appropriated 
from profits; the reserve withdrawals, where 
they are stated, are shown below: 
1911. 


100,000 
“00,000 


Lioyds .... ’ 
London City and Midland. 
London County and West- 
minste! 200,000 
London Joint 
Manchester and 
District 

National Provincial 
Union of Manchester 
United Counties 

Williams Deacon’ 


*Net 


Stock 65,000 


Liverpool 


*50,000 


The London and Provincial, which has an 
undisclosed reserve in the shape of excess 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, uti- 
lized part of this for investments deprecia- 
tion last vear. This vear £50,000 has been 
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taken from profits, Consols being written 
down to seventy-nine and other investments 
below market values. The London City and 
Midland, which last year encroached on its 
carry forward and premises redemption for 
investment depreciation, has this year taken 
£200,000 from reserve. On the capital of 
all the banks which publish their accounts 
the sums publicly written off investments in 
1910 amounted to over £1,000,000 or more 
than two per cent. on their capital. Should 
depreciation only cease, therefore, a sub- 
stantial sum would be set free for building 
up reserves or increasing dividends. ‘The 
vields of five per cent. or more on some of 
the leading bank shares show what little 
confidence exists among investors with re- 
spect to bank shares. What is the reason? 
Is it the fear of further depreciation in gilt- 
edged securities, of the liability on bank 
shares, of the growing competition, particu- 
larly in the suburbs, where many branches 
are probably unremunerative? Perhaps it is 
something of less importance, the want of 
marketability of high-priced shares, for in- 
stance. Apparently some of the banks at- 
tach importance to this point, for several im- 
portant concerns have taken steps to sub- 
divide their shares, and this is a perfectly 
legitimate proceeding. 


LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARINGS 


IN 1911 


HE return of the total paid clearing of 

the Bankers’ Clearing-House for last 

year, says the London “Economist,” 
shows a slight falling off as compared with 
1910. This at first sight may seem rather 
strange in view of the continued expansion 
in internal trade during the year. But last 
year’s banking figures were disturbed by the 
abnormal course of the money market in 
1910. The postponement of the budget, 
necessitating large borrowings by means of 
Treasury bills, and the boom in the rubber 
share market, which not only increased the 
actual dealings on the Stock Exchange, but 
brought with it a flood of new prospectuses, 
both contributed to the great increase in the 
clearings in 1910. This year the capital is- 
sues have been on a smaller scale, our own 
figures showing a reduction of about £75,- 
000,000, and the conclusion reached in the 
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clearing report is that the falling off in the 
amount of checks passing is due to a re- 
duction in the volume of “finance” rather 
than in trade transactions. The general 
rise in prices has, of course, been an impor- 
tant factor in trade transactions, and were 
it possible to separate the amount of trade 
checks, some allowance would have to be 
made for its inflation from this cause. The 
totals of the clearing figures of the past ten 
years are shown herewith: 


£10,028,742,000 
10,109,825,000 
10,564,197,000 
2,287,935,000 

4 4,000 
3,000 
20,362,000 
25,446,000 
863,000 
14,613,877,000 


The decrease in the grand total is £44,- 
986,000, a large sum in itself, but an almost 
negligible percentage of the enormous figure 
to which the total attained last year. We 
may note that the decrease is only in the 
town clearing figures, which form nearly the 
whole of the grand total, and include all 
London’s financial and commercial transac- 
tions. The metropolitan and country check 
clearings have both increased, a testimony 
to healthy internal trade conditions. ; 


A NEW LONDON BANK 


NEW bank called the British Bank of 
Northern Commerce, Limited, has been 
registered with a capital of £2,000,000, 

as an English concern, and commenced 
business in London early in February. 

It has been formed and will be supported 
by the Enskilda Bank, Stockholm; Den 
danske Landmandsbank, Copenhagen; Cen- 
tralbanken for Norge, Christiana; Banque 
de Commerce d’Azof-Don, Russia; Banque 
de Paris et des Pays-Bas, Paris. Earl Grey, 
who has just retired from the Governor- 
Generalship of Canada, will be chairman. 


SWISS BANK AMALGAMATION 


tion by the respective meetings of share- 
holders) the board of directors of the 
SWIss 


I’ is announced that (subject to ratifica- 


Bankeverein, of Basle, and of the 
Soc. Anon. de Speyr & Co., of Basle (suc- 
cessors to the old-established banking house 

at name), have concluded an agreement, 
providing for the acquisition by the Swiss 
aikverein of the Soc. Anon. de Speyr & 
Co.. with all assets and liabilities, as from 
De mber 31, 1911. The shareholders of the 
SM Bankverein will be asked to sanction 
the creation of 14,000 new shares of 500f. 
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each (7,000,000f.), ranking for dividend for 
1912, which will be issued to the sharehold- 
ers of the Soc. Anon. de Speyr & Co. in the 
proportion of seven new Swiss Bankverein 
shares, fully paid, ex 1911 dividend, for 
fifteen shares of de Speyr & Co. of 500f. 
each, with 250f. paid up. It is also proposed 
to elect Messrs. Hans Schuster-Gutmann, 
Albert de Speyr and Alfred de Speyr 
(members of the board of the Soc. Anon. 
de Speyr & Co.) to seats on the board of 
the Swiss Bankverein. This transaction will 
raise the fully-paid share capital of the 
Swiss Bankverein to 82,000,000f. (£3,280,- 
000). 


COMPANY LAWS IN THE BRITISH’ 
EMPIRE 


N the Imperial Conference held in this 
country in 1907, says the “Accountants’ 

Magazine” of Edinburgh, it was unani- 
mously resolved, “That it is desirable, so far 
as circumstances permit, to secure greater 
uniformity in the Company Laws of the 
British Empire.” And in order to show 
what changes have taken place in this re- 
spect, the Board of Trade directed that the 
comparative analysis framed in that year 
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should be brought up to date, and submit- 
ted to the Conference meeting in 1911. The 
principal changes since 1907 referred to in 
the memorandum may be shortly summar- 
ized as follows: 


In the United Kingdom the acts then in 
force, together with two other amending 
acts, have now been consolidated into a sin- 
gle statute. 

In Canada, where there are now eleven 
different systems of company law contained 
in sixty-seven acts and ordinances, the thir- 
teen statutes then in existence in British 
Columbia have been replaced by a single 
consolidating statute based on the Imperial 
Act; and in Ontario the sixteen statutes have 
now been reduced to five, owing to a con- 
solidation. 
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In Australia the twelve Victorian statutes 
have now been reduced to one, which prac- 
tically adopts the whole of the English law 
on companies. 

In South Africa the laws in force in the 
Transvaal have been remodeled by the adop- 
tion of the Imperial Act practically without 
change. 

Those present at the recent conference 
were again unanimously in favor of more 
uniformity in the laws relating to companies 
throughout the empire, and if for no other 
reason that as stated by the Victorian Cham- 
ber of Commerce in their report to the As- 
sembly in 1910, that “the legal profession 
and the courts will then have the advantage 
of the English text-books and decisions ex- 
plaining and interpreting the law,” it is an 
end worthy of attainment. 


AUSTRALASIAN 


OPPOSED TO BANK AMALGAMATION 


HY suggestions for the amalgamation 
of Australian banks should be made, 
says the “Australasian Insurance and 
Banking Record,” it is difficult to conceive, 
especially as the public mind is apt to asso- 
ciate amalgamation with weakness. The 
fact is that the banks were never sounder 


and stronger than they are at the present 
day. Absolutely no necessity exists for their 


amalgamation. It is a mistake to suppose 
that three or four banks can transact all the 
banking business of a State like Victoria, 
or that they would be left unopposed. ‘The 
public prefer a healthy competition in 
banking as in other matters, and such com- 
petition is in the long run most conducive 
to the general interest. It is not by any 
means certain that amalgamation in Eng- 
land has proved an unqualified success. 


Where small country banks have been ab- 
sorbed by large institutions, the step has 
no doubt been justified by local and per- 
sonal conditions. But the fusion of large 
joint stock banks has not been quite fol- 
lowed by the expected results. Competition 
has not been diminished, and indeed it is 
keener than ever. Expenses have not been 
materially reduced. The management of 
mammoth combinations makes great de- 
mands on experience and capability. The 
quotations for bank shares do not rise in 
England. On the contrary, they are declin- 
ing, and the recent fall is estimated to be 
as much as ten per cent. in some cases. In 
Germany amalgamation of large banks has 
been quickly followed by the creation of 
small banks, whose promoters look for a 
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rapid accession of business. No necessity, 
we repeat, exists for banking amalgamation, 
at least at the present time, and any unau- 
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thorized and random advocacy of such a 
step is to be deprecated. Better leave well 
alone. 


LATIN AMERICA 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


HIS railway, says the Lodon “Stat- 
T ist,” is becoming of greater impor- 

tance. It is true that during the past 
year its progress was checked by the revolu- 
tion in Mexico, but this incident was of a 
temporary nature, and each day that passes 
not only relegates the recent political 
troubles to the background, but advances 
the economic conditions of Mexico. 

The company was incorporated in 1908 to 
consolidate the Mexican Central, the Na- 
tional Railroad of Mexico and a number of 
small lines. The success that has attended 
the fusion has confirmed the expectation 
that as a single system the lines would be 
worked more advantageously to Mexico and 
more profitably to their proprietors than as 
competing roads. As separate undertakings 
business was stimulated to competitive 
roads, but this was done by handicapping 
other portions of the country. Now, how- 
ever, as a united property the development 
of traffic is being sought for wherever pos- 
sible, and there is curtailment of unneces- 
sary expenditures. At the time of the fu- 
sion the securities of the merged companies 
were invited to be deposited and exchanged 
for those of the National Railways Company 
of Mexico. Practically the whole of the 
$284,674,000 exchangeable have been con- 
verted, only a little over $2,000,000 being 
oustanding at the beginning of October 


last. Considering the conditions usually at- 
tending operations of this kind, it will be 
appreciated that great success has attended 
the plan of readjustment. That the credit 
of the National Railways is very closely 
bound up with that of the Mexican Govern- 
ment is evident from the fact that the four 
per cent. general mortgage bonds of the 
railway are guaranteed both as to principal 
and interest by the government, and that 
the government has a controlling interest in 
the capital stock of the undertaking. 

Having regard to the nature of the recent 
changes that have occurred in Mexico, little 
or no uneasiness exists as to the future of 
the country, and therefore at current quo- 
ations the securities of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico appear to be attractive. 
The 414 per cent. prior lien bonds, at the 
price of 9514 per cent., yield 47% per cent., 
while the four per cent. general mortgage 
bonds, of which the Mexican Government 
guarantees both the principal and interest, 
yield 45, per cent. at the price of eighty- 
eight per cent. The four per cent. first 
preferred stock, which now seems likely 
regularly to receive its full distribution, 
stands at seventy, and yields a shade over 
six per cent.; $10,000,000 of this stock is 
held by the Mexican Government, which also 
possesses $30,278,000 of the second preferred, 
and, with the exception of a few thousand 
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dollars, the whole of the common. stock. 
Increased attention has recently been paid 
to the second preferred stock, upon which 
no distribution has yet been paid, but upon 
which a much larger dividend than at pres- 
ent is likely to be earned in the not distant 
future. How soon the company will com- 
mence the payment of dividends upon the 
stock cannot be forecast, but having regard 
to the growth of trafic and of profits, the re- 
ceipt of the full five per cent. in the course 
ot a few years is a contingency that is not 
to be ignored. Consequently, at 3514 the 
second preferred looks attractive. Further, 
it should be borne in mind that under the 
plan of readjustment the seconds have the 
right to receive each year out of surplus 
profits dividends up to five per cent., after 
four per cent. has been paid on the first 
preferred for such year, but no deficiency 
in meeting the dividend in any year is to 
be made up out of the surpluses of subse- 
quent years. After payment of five per 
cent. on the seconds any residue of profits 
distributable in dividends is to be received 
by the holders of the second preferred and 
the common shares constituting part of the 
initial capital in proportion to their re- 
spective holdings. The amount of the sec- 
ond preferred is $120,241,000, and therefore 
every increase of $1,202,000 in the net prof- 
it is equal to an extra one per cent. upon 
the stock. After the seconds have received 
five per cent., every expansion of $1,950,000 
in net profit will also be equal to a further 
one per cent. upon the stock. 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF SPANISH 
AMERICA 


S a result of some changes in the con- 
trol of the Cortes Commercial and 
Banking Company, the title of the in- 

stitution has been changed to Commercial 
Bank of Spanish America. 
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This bank, whose head office is in London, 
with branches in Bogota, Managua, Madel- 
lin, Salvador and Iquitos, was organized in 
1904 to consolidate the business of the Lon- 
don Bank of Central America, Limited, and 
Enrique Cortes & Co., Limited. 


LOAN TO ARGENTINE BANK 


HE Banco El Hogar Argentino has 

concluded = a_ financial operation in 

Paris, by which it obtains a loan of 
$7,000,000 gold at 414, per cent., amortizable 
in seventy-five years. Last year it obtained 
$10,000,000 gold at five per cent. 


LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK 


HE directors of the London and River 

Plate Bank, says the “Review of the 

River Plate,” recommended recently 
out of the available balance for the year 
ended September 30 last, a dividend of 
twelve per cent., free of income tax, mak- 
ing, with the dividend of eight per cent. 
paid in June last, a distribution of twenty 
per cent. for the year, placing £100,000 to 
credit of reserve fund, £30,000 to credit of 
pension and benevolent fund, £20,000 in re- 
duction of premises account, and carrying 
forward £231,350 to profit and loss new 
account. Notice will shortly be given con- 
vening an extraordinary general meeting, to 
sanction the increase of the capital by the 
of which it is proposed shortly to issue pro 
rata among the shareholders 40,000 shares, 
at a premium of £15 per share, £15 per 
addition of 80,000 new shares of £25 each, 
share to be called up on the shares in three 
equal installments, to carry interest at five 
per cent. per annum until March 29, 1912, 
as from which date they will participate in 
profits, so that after payment of the interim 
dividend in June for the half year ending 
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“HE THAT HATH EARS TO HEAR, LET HIM HEAR™ 


March 31, 1912, the new shares will rank 
pari passu with the existing shares, the pre- 
mium of £15 per share to be paid in three 
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equal installments at the same time with 
the capital, and to be added to the reserve 
fund. 


‘‘HE THAT HATH EARS TO HEAR, LET 
HIM HEAR’’* 


By John Raymond Cummings 


NCE upon a time a fair maiden wan- 
dered to and fro in the earth, living 
upon such berries, nuts and_ fruits 

a. she could find. In spite of pinching 
weather, and sometimes scantiness of food, 
she was healthy, strong and beautiful, for 
she was the daughter of a god and goddess, 
though she deemed herself as one with the 
birds and beasts about her, differing trom 
all only as they differed from one another. 

Seeing her loneliness, her parents besought 
Jove to send her a companion, but the ruler 
of Olympus had anticipated their desire. 
He did not, however, send her a companion, 
but from her own flesh and bone caused to 
spring forth a helpmate for her; and he 
had neither hands nor arms, but wings 
where arms should be. At first he seemed 
only as a beautiful child, but he grew as if 
by magic, and after a time was as strong 
and godlike as she was beautiful and fair. 

Then Jove came down from Olympus and 
blessed them and bade them occupy the 
earth. To the woman he said: Him have | 
given thee for thy husband. Of thy flesh 
and bone is he created. ‘Thy helper he shalt 
be, to make thy toil light and thy heart 
gladsome. Thou art Labora, and thou shalt 
work with thy hands, but he shall work by 
because he has no hands. And to 
the man he said: 'Thou are Capitulus; for- 
get not whence thou came; and to both: 
Over all the earth I give you dominion and 
over everything in the earth, for you and 
all your children and all your children’s 
children forever. And as in a cloud Jove 
ascended to Olympus. 

Children were born to them, daughters 
and sons, and they called their names ac- 
cording to their several natures. The first 
was a daughter, and they called her Com- 
fort, because she was the constant compan- 
ion and solace of her mother. The next was 

son, and they named him Invention, be- 
cause he was skillful in devices to help his 
mother with her toil; and she loved to call 
him Capitulumanes, because, she said laugh- 
ingly, he was her husband’s hands, which Jove 
had sent afterwards; and Architecton, who 
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built them beautiful abodes. And of daugh- 
ters there were also Sculpture, who fash- 
ioned images of stone and clay to look like 
themselves and the animals; and Paletta, 
who mixed pastes of earths and water and 
decorated the walls and ceilings of their 
houses to look like whatsoever her fancy 
chose; and Musica and Poeta, who de- 
lighted their parents and brothers and sis- 
ters even more than the others. 

A long time they lived happily, but by and 
by Capitulus bethought him of Jove’s words, 
“forget not whence thou came,” and being 
puffed with pride, knew not that they were 
words of obligation, but mistook them for 
words of distinction, and Labora, not know- 
ing her divine origin, was humbled and 
abashed in his presence, so that Capitulus 
came to think himself fitted to soar like the 
birds, and more and more to despise Labora 
the more she humbled herself before him. 
He threatened to fly away, but knew that 
he dare not, for he had learned that absence 
from Labora soon made him weak unto 
death. So he drew apart from her, but only 
a little way, and Architecton built for him 
a beautiful castle, which the others deco- 
rated past all power of words to describe 
how beautifully, for with bribes he enticed 
them away from their mother, all save Com- 
fort. 

To this castle there came one day a seem- 
ing beautiful adventuress, Luxury, daughter 
of the old tyrant Injustice by his harlot 
Vanity. With her he lived in open adultery 
and shameless disregard of his marital ob- 
ligation, and they reared a brood of bas- 
tards, Idleness, Indulgence, Excess, Greed, 
Wantonness, Insolence, and _ others, all 
crooked of form and limb, which deformity 
they sought to conceal with much clothing; 
and so brutish had he become that he made 
his lawful children servants to them, that 
they were corrupted and debased. One of 
his chief delights was to parade his para- 
mour and their brood before the eyes of 
his lawful and despairing wife. 

Many times Labora prayed Jove to put it 
into the heart of Capitulus to forsake his 
evil ways and return to her, and this was 
one of her prayers: 

O mighty Jove, whom al] the gods obey, 
Is not thy love far reaching as thy power? 
If thou didst pity for a maiden have, 
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Who ne'er and felt a 
pang, 
Shall wife 
vain? 

Didst thou not find Labora in the wood, 

A joyful creature?—and what is she now? 

Then were the animals, the birds and bees, 

Flowers, trees and brooks her joy; and if 
perchance, 

Hunger or cold annoyed her, *twas but brief 

And left no trace of harm. Did she com- 
plain, 

And ask a husband at the hand of Jove? 

Labora knew not how to ask, nor knew 

That Jove could answer prayer—nor knows 
it now, 
For still unanswered all her prayers remain, 
And griefs increase with prayers. Couldst 
thou not make 
A constant husband? 
An errant one? Canst thou 
heart 

Take portion of its too-much love and give 

To Capitulus? From my flesh and bone 

Thou madest his body; did great Jove forget 

To make his soul proportioned? Does great 
Jove 

Despise Labora? 

His mate and 
with joy, 

Tiut poor Labora quakes to hear the voice 

Of Capitulus. Does great Jove desire 

That I should fear that which was once 
myself? 

Thou didst command me with my hands to 
toil, 

And Capitulus with his magic art 

To make my heart and toil both light. 
hold, 

My heart is heavy and my fruitful toil, 

Made yet more fruitful ever by his art, 

Brings bounty but to him, for bribes to buy 

My children from me and increase my griefs 

With increase of insults and injuries, 

The magic which thou gavest him to help, 

He uses to despoil me. Dost thou hear 

Labora’s prayer, O Jove, or does she pray 

To one who joys in sorrow? Answer me. 
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Canst thou not reform 
not from my 
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Jove did not answer, and Labora’s heart 
was heavy wtih thoughts of her wrongs. 
But the cup of her sorrow was not yet fuli, 
though she thought it could hold no more. 
In one of his orgies Capitulus bethought 
him of Comfort, still with her mother, and 
girding himself, bade Wantonness accom- 
pany him. Coming to Labora’s house, now 
a hovel, and gaining entrance by lying pro- 
fessions of friendship and reform, they 
seized Comfort, dragged her away to the 
castle, locked her in a dungeon and resumed 
their carousal. 

This was more than patient endurance 
could bear, and following, with holy rage 
and strength as if from Jove, Labora slew 
her faithless husband, his brazen consort, their 
ignoble brood and her own children who 
had deserted her. Mightily she wreaked 
vengeance for her wrongs, but by and by 
the scene of carnage appalled her, and ten- 
derly gathering together the lifeless forms 
of her children, bitterly she wept that they 
were dead and smote herself that she had 
been so blind and indiscriminate in her rage. 
She would have prayed to Jove, but mind- 
ful of her stili unanswered prayers she sat 
in stolid sullenness of heart, like one bereft 
of reason, till she fell asleep. 


Then Jove appeared to her in a dream 


and said: Weep not, Labora, for the great 
Jove has heard thy prayer. This man that 
thou hast slain is not Capitulus, but Capi- 
tulus’ captor, disguised to deceive thee. His 
name is Monopolus, and he it was who, 
seeing Capitulus puffed with pride, deceived 
him first, then locked him in a cave. Thou 
shalt roll back the stone from its mouth, 
and Capitulus shall come forth to make thy 
heart glad and be thy life’s light. Thy chil- 
cren 1 will restore to thee, but not now. 
Awake, Labora, for Capitulus calls, as he 
has called these many years in vain, for you 
to come and release him. 

Up sprang Labora, and swiftly as the 
hind at play she ran to where the vision had 
directed her. One who had seen that stone 
night well have thought no weaker than a 
Hercules could move it, and mayhap this is 
true, but love is strong, and surely what 
Monopolus had put in place, Labora could 
remove, for had she not slain him? Here 
am I, he called, and as she rolled the stone 
away came forth. And they were over- 
joyed. 

As he had promised, Jove restored her 
children, and they were very happy; but 
Labora, mindful of her griefs, determined 
to keep a_ strait hand upon everything 
and said to him: Because of your pride 
Monopolus deceived you and caused all our 
ills. Henceforth I shall take all; your keep 
is all you shall have; our children are mine, 
all mine. Did not I nourish them with my 
body? Did not I bring them forth in travail? 

Capitulus was humbled and made no an- 
swer. 

For a time they were happy, but by and 
by Capitulus began to sicken and fall away 
and went not forth with Labora to the field, 
nor sat by her at the loom as of old; In- 
vention lost his cunning and Architecton 
became an idler and a vagabond. Then was 
Labora sore distressed, and said to Capi- 
tulus: Why is it that of late you are so lit- 
tle joyful; that you sicken and fall away, 
and go not forth to the field with me, nor 
sit by me at the loom as of old; that In- 
vention has lost his cunning helpfulness, a1 
Architecton has become an idler and a vaga- 
bond ? 

And Capitulus answered: Labora, my of- 
fense was grievous and I have no right to 
complain, but the reason I sicken and pine 
is that of all we create you give me only 
what I spend in striving; every joy I have 
costs me a part of myself, wherefore may I 
not be joyful, but only as a statue may I 
be. You are strong and waxing stronger, 
but I am dying, dying, dying; and when I 
am dead, you and your children cannot long 
survive, for did not Jove make us one and 
inseparable? 

Labora saw 


that he spoke truth, and 
thereafter Capitulus received his share, but 
as time went on he required less and less 

And from that day forth all was joy and 
gladness. 





FINGER PRINTS FOR 


IDENTIFICATION OF 


DEPOSITORS IN BANKING INSTITUTIONS 


By P. A. Flak, Finger Print Expert 


System ADOPTED BY 


“[s= Finger Print System is now be- 

ing more widely recognized by 
American savings banks as a very sat- 
isfactory solution to the problem of 
safe and rapid identification of illiter- 
ate and semi-illiterate depositors. 

A few savings banks in Greater New 
York have been using finger prints for 
this purpose with gratifying results for 
several years, and lately the Finger 
Print System has been adopted for 
identification of the above class of de- 
positors by three of the foremost sav- 
ings institutions in Brooklyn, viz.: The 
Williamsburgh, the Green Point, and the 
German Savings Bank. It has been the 
general policy of two of these, as of 
many other banks, rather to avoid indi- 
vidual accounts by illiterates, but hence- 
forth the above institutions will freely 
accept deposits from all such persons. 

This marks an interesting phase in 
the development of the functions of 
savings banks, and the innovation has 
been greeted with enthusiasm by the 
officers and has already resulted in 
many new depositors in the three above 
mentioned institutions. 


GeNerat NeEep For AppITIONAL SAFE- 
GUARDS. 


Of course it has long been realized 
by bank officials that it was in a meas- 
ure unfair to exclude from the benefits 
of their institutions the illiterate and 
semi-illiterate class, but identification 
was cumbersome and the general senti- 
ment with regard to finger prints for 
other than police purposes has long 
been such as to prevent the considera- 
tion generally by our best reputed 
banks and kindred institutions of this 
unique means of fixing identity. 

In itself identification by signature 
or by a record of the depositor’s age 
and descent, ete., or by both combined, 
is in no wise an absolute safeguard 


New York Banks. 


against fraud or forgeries. This is 
clearly borne out by the unprecedented 
number of forgeries and impersona- 
tions which are just now being brought 
to the attention of the public through 
the daily press. Thus quite recently 
one of the largest banks in Pennsyl- 
vania paid an account to an impostor 
who presented himself with a deposi- 
tor’s pass book, writing the latter’s sig- 
nature and answering all the test ques- 
tions satisfactorily. Not to mention 
the continually occurring cheque forger- 
ies in all parts of the country, during 
the last few months two well known 
savings institutions in New York city, 
in a similar manner as the Pennsylva- 
nia bank, suffered quite large losses. 

Of course many mishaps occur 
which never come to the notice of the 
general public, or even to the officers 
of the defrauded bank, outside the un- 
fortunate teller, the cashier and the di- 
rectors, the bank refunding the money 
as a matter of policy or necessity. 

Under these circumstances it would 
seem well worth while for bank officials 
to consider the general application of 
the Finger Print System for the good 
of the bank as well as for the sake of 
its customers. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE FINGER PRINT 
System To Savines BANKs. 


If all banking institutions accepting 
savings deposits would take the finger 
prints of poor writers and foreigners 
as well as of other depositors accord- 
ing as it might seem expedient, a large 
percentage of clever forgers’ schemes 
would effectively be nipped in the bud. 
Surely modern times demand modern 
methods, and in the Finger Print Sys- 
tem we possess the simplest and most 
reliable method of identification which 
was ever devised. 
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Why not adopt it for identification 
of the above mentioned classes of de- 
positors to start with and see what it 
will do for your bank and for its pa- 
trons? 

With reference to savings banks, 
these having been organized primarily 
to serve the lowly and the ignorant, it 
should be the simple duty of these in- 
stitutions to take the lead in the intro- 
duction of the Finger Print System 
and to educate the people up to it. 
This is the expressed sentiment of 
many progressive savings bank men 
whom the writer has had the pleasure 
to meet and in several instances, as 
told above, the idea has resulted in the 
installation of the new system. 

It is more than likely that in savings 
banks the finger print check will grad- 
ually be extended to include all depos- 
itors. Think what this will mean to 
the individual depositor in added secur- 
ity and peace of mind, not to speak of 
the elimination of the personal history 
which depositors now have to stand up 
and tell in public in making withdrawals. 

See what the adoption of the Finger 
Print System means to the bank in 
strengthened security, in saving of time 
and in furthering its business: 


First: In making payments over the 
counter it amounts to actual insurance 


against fraud and forgeries. When 
you have compared the finger prints 
you know that everything is all right, 
whereas with signatures only, or any 
rigmarole of questions, there may still 
be a doubt in your mind and at any 
time an unsuspected leakage. 

Second: — Identification by finger 
prints, when you know how, is as quick, 
and sometimes considerably quicker 
than by signature, and the making of a 
finger print record takes no more time 
than the average writing of a name. 
There are no questions to ask and no 
signature to write unless you particu- 
larly wish it. 

With illiterate depositors and for- 
eigners the Finger Print System is a 
real short cut. It eliminates all fret- 
ting and repetition of questions half un- 
derstood. In fact it makes the hand- 
ling of “finger print accounts” easier 
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and safer than the handling of ordi- 
nary accounts. 

Last, but not least: It brings the 
bank new accounts in dollars and cents 
and builds up its business generally. 


ADVANTAGES OF SysTEM TO CoMMER- 


cIAL Banks. 


As to finger prints in commercial 
banks, the time will undoubtedly 
come when all banks will find it de- 
sirable, and all depositors will want to 
have their finger prints on their sig- 
nature cards in the files of their bank, 
to be compared with fresh impressions 
on their cheques or other valuable se- 
curities over a certain amount, or as it 
may otherwise be agreed upon between 
the customer and the bank. On letters 
of ¢redit the owner's finger prints do 
away with the customary identification 
paper, if desired, at the same time 
making it utterly impossible for any- 
one but the rightful owner to draw 
any money on his letter of credit. 

Questions may be raised as to the 
possibility of forging a finger print or 
erasing one print and substituting an- 
other on a cheque or letter of credit. 
These points are naturally very perti- 
nent to the subject in hand, they may 
therefore as well be given immediate 
consideration. 

As to the erasure of a finger print 
taken with the regular finger print ink, 
which is virtually a high grade of print- 
er’s ink, this would necessarily involve 
the removal of the paper tissue to a 
certain depth, which in all probability 
would produce a “window” in the in- 
strument too conspicuous in appearance 
and size to be overlooked by any teller, 
even when covered with a new finger 
print. 

In reference to the forgery of a fin- 
ger print on a spurious check, for in- 
stance, this may be possible, although 
the writer believes it would be extreme- 
ly difficult. This is the only apparent 
weakness of the system, viz., as ap- 
plied to money transactions at a dis- 
tance. The Finger Print System be- 
ing yet in its infancy, means and safe- 


guards will probably be devised which 





FINGER PRINTS FOR IDENTIFICATION 


ultimately will render it equally ser- 
viceable for all the above mentioned 


purposes and many others. 


Wuat a Fincer Print Is anp How 
Ir Is Mane. 


The majority of people do not clear- 
ly understand what a finger print is, or 
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these lines are grouped into patterns 
conspicuous in outline and rich in char- 
acteristic detail. The courses of the 
lines are determined by the presence 
and position of the sweat glands lo- 
cated in the sub-cuticle, the mouths of 
the pores leading to the surface being 
situated in close formation along the 
summits of the ridges. 


HANS 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE FOUR FINGERS OF A RIGHT HAND. 


Note the peculiar designs on the finger tips, as compared to the almost uniform dark lines across the first 


and second joints. 


The former are the finger prints proper, which are used for identification. 
rhe straight white lines intersecting the dark lines, represent creases and folds in the skin. 


These being sub- 


ject to changes, are of but little value for identification purposes 


realize the wonderful reliability of this 
—Nature’s own mark of identification. 
The following facts and remarks may 
therefore be of interest to many read- 
ers of Tue Bankers’ MaGazine. 
\part from the creases caused by 
the folding of the skin, the tactile sur- 
faces of the hands, as well as the soles 
of the feet, are traversed by fine lines 
representing ridges and furrows in the 
cuticle. On the last joint of the 
thumbs and the fingers in particular 


When taking a finger print we ink 
the bulb surface of the digit by either 
rolling it from one side to the other, 
or by simply pressing it flat down, on 
a glass or metal plate which has pre- 
viously been covered with a thin layer 
of finger-print ink, and by subsequent- 
ly pressing it on paper in a similar 
manner. By the proper manipulation 
only the tops of the ridges will be 
inked, the imprint on the paper being 
a clearly defined reproduction in black 
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SIGNATURE CARD USED BY THE GREEN POINT SAVINGS BANK. 
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| I hereby agree to be bound by conditions printed on reverse side. 
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SPECIMENS OF ROLLED IMPRESSIONS. 














Made by same finger as first print in the Green 
Point sample record. 


and white of the ridge formation in its 
smallest detail. 

From the fact that there is a con- 
stant exudation of sweat, however im- 
perceptible, along the tops of the 
ridges, it is indeec possible to make a 
good finger print without the use of 
any pigmented medium. By pressing 
the fingers lightly on a piece of pol- 
ished glass perfectly ciear, if faint, im- 
pressions may be obtained. The police 
very often profit by this peculiar cir- 
cumstance when any article with a 
smooth surface has been handled by a 
thief or other criminal, and after in- 
tensifying the impressions by dusting 
with certain powders, photograph them 
and turn them into incriminating evi- 
dence which often leads to conviction. 

Impressions may similarly be made 
on paper with a not too rough surface 














Made by the same finger as the first print in the 
Williamsburgh sample record. 


and be developed by means of a suit- 
able black powder. Such impressions 
naturally rub off when handled _indif- 
ferently, but if desired they may be 
fixed and made into permanent records. 

There is yet another method of mak- 
ing finger prints, viz., by using an im- 
pregnated paper on which the impres- 
sions develop themselves the minute the 
paper is touched by fingers previously 
moistened on a clean wet pad. Very 
likely this method will become the most 
popular one for use in banks and for 
business purposes generally. This pro- 
cess does not as yet produce impres- 
sions as perfect and permanent as 
those taken with the regular finger 
print ink, but in all probability there 
will soon be a satisfactory paper 0! 
this kind on the market. 

With the proper instruction finger 
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| I hereby agree to be bound by conditions printed on reverse side. * 
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Reverse or THe Asove 





We, the andersigned depositors, in THE WILLIAMSBURGH SAVINGS BANK, 
for ourselves, our executors, administrators, and assigns, respectively, hereby 
assent and agree to be bound and governed by the By-Laws and Regulations of 
THE WILLIAMSBURGH SAVINGS BANK, in the Borough of Brooklyn, City 
of New York, relating to deposits in said Bank, an abstract of which is printed in 
the Pass Books issued by said Bank. 
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printing with ink is far less objection- System the officers report that the de- 
able than might be surmised, as all positors with whom this method is used 
traes of the ink can be entirely re- offer no objections to having their im- 
moved from the fingers in a few mo- pressions taken in this manner and very 
men's, and in the several savings banks often with a “that’s all right” even de- 
where the writer has been entrusted cline to wipe their fingers on the towel 
with the installation of the Finger Print offered them by the clerk. 
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Sincutar ReEviABILity oF FINGER 
PRINTS. 


Respecting the permanency of the 
markings of the fingers it has been 
proved beyond question that they per- 
sist unchanged (except as they grow 
with the body) throughout the entire 
period of human life. 

As to the distinctive character of the 
markings it has been estimated that 
there is less than one chance in sixty- 
four billions of finding two digits which 
would carry exactly the same ridge pat- 
terns. For practical purposes this is 
equivalent to a certainty that any two 
identical finger prints must have been 
made by the same person and with the 
same digit. If two or more fingers are 
taken together all possibility of dupli- 
cation by another person is absolutely 
eliminated. 

It may be added that injuries do not 
necessarily hamper _ identification, a 
sear, for instance, after it once 
been registered, is simply an additional 
personal mark as unchangeable as the 
natural finger markings. 

Permanent scars only result 
deep-going cuts and ulcers which lo- 
cally destroy the sweat glands. Thus 
an ordinary burn or the tearing out of 
a portion of the cuticle does not in the 
least change the ridge pattern, which 
new skin has 


has 


from 


reappears as soon as a 
formed. 

Finger-print evidence was first legal- 
ized by the British, in India, about 
twelve years ago, and with them an 
attested impression of the left thumb 
is a legal signature. As an illustra- 
tion of their faith in the Finger Print 
System it may be mentioned that in 
Great Britain and her colonies one 
good finger print is sufficient, in natural 
and evident circumstances, to convict a 
person of any crime. There can be 
no doubt that the American legisia- 
ture will pass similar laws as svon as 
the courts shall have had sufficient ex- 
perience in the practical application of 
the Finger Print System, and this un- 
questionably will enhance the most ex- 
tensive use of finger prints in public 
and private business. 
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THe Most Practicat Procepure to 
ApoptT. 


With special reference to finger 
prints for proving identity as distin- 
guished from the more complex system 
required for tracing identity, involving 
classification, the specific method to be 
adopted by banking institutions as the 
best demands some consideration. 

The characteristics of the ridges be- 
ing less pronounced in some prints than 
in others the question arises if for rap- 
id identification, as is most desirable in 
banks, it is not preferable to use a two 
or three-finger method or even four 
fingers of the same hand, impressed to- 
gether, instead of only one rolled im- 
pression as has hitherto been the cus- 
tom for this and similar purposes. 

A rolled impression contains more 
details than a plain dabbed print, but 
for the reason mentioned above and to 
facilitate-comparison, as well as fer the 
sake of the added evidence, it should 
certainly be the best for the purpsse of 
banks to take at least two or three im- 
pressions together, say of the first fin- 
gers of the right hand. This vecu- 
pies no more time than the taking of 
one rolled impression, in addition it is 
easier to make good dabbed impressions 
even from four fingers simultaneously 
than it is to make one good rolled print 
from any digit. 

The German Savings Bank above 
mentioned is using the four-finger meth- 
od, taking the impressions on the back 
of the signature card. The Williams- 
burgh and the Greenpoint Banks have 
adopted the three-finger method, and 
the illustrations appended to this arti- 
cle show how in the one case the im- 
pressions are taken on the face and in 
the other on the reverse side of the 
card. Rolled impressions of the first 
finger in each of these records are also 
reproduced for comparison of the two 
methods. 

With an extended application of the 
system it should prove a convenience 
to have the finger prints on the face of 
the card and as high up as possible, as 
shown in the Green Point form. The 
officials in charge at the Williamsburgh 
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Savings Bank, after some experiment- 
ing, have decided on the other form 
here reproduced as the most practical 
for their intended purpose, viz.: the 
identification of illiterate and semi-il- 
literate depositors only. In addition to 
the new reserve side is also shown the 
standard face of the card used by the 
Williamsburgh. 


ro Learn THE FINGER PRINT 
System. 


How 


In point of convenience and rapidity 
of identification by the Finger Print 
System it may be added that with prac- 
tice in the decipherment of the prints 
one acquires a knack of seeing a num- 
ber of peculiarities at a glance, so that 
a depositor’s identity may, as a rule, 
be established in a few seconds. Of 
course a knowledge of the nomencla- 
ture of finger prints and what consti- 
tutes the most striking characteristics 
is necessary to be sure and quick about 
the reading of the various types of im- 


EDWIN 


NTERESTING stories are still being told 
about the late Edwin Hawley. All de- 
note a character of the most curious 

makeup. .’ few days before the financier 
passed away I told here how, unsolicited, he 
sent $25,000 to a broker friend who was try- 
ing to get on his financial feet after failing 
Meeting one day another friend 
in the same predicament, Hawley asked him 
what he was doing. The broker said he was 
trving to get going, but that it would take 
860,000 to start him. Hawley loaned him 
the necessary capital without the scratch of 
1 pen. Yet no one loved money more. He 
always saved the five-dollar and ten-dollar 


in business. 
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pressions. This knowledge may be ob- 
tained by careful study of a good text 
book; a few practical lessons by a com- 
petent instructor, however, give more 
satisfactory results than months of in- 
dividual study. Then the quality of 
the impressions is an important item 
and much depends on the manipulation 
in taking the impressions and the appli- 
ances used. Here also instruction by 
an expert is very valuable, there being 
divers professional wrinkles which can- 
not be learned from books and which 
go to securing the best possible prints 
in every case. 

In these pages the writer has en- 
deavored to present the various facts 
and views in an unbiased manner and 
to the best of his knowledge and abil- 
ity. He therefore hopes that his article 
may be of some value to the readers for 
whom it was prepared and assist them 
in their investigations and choice of 
methods, should any of them decide to 
adopt the Finger Print System of iden- 
tification. 


HAWLEY 


coins he received at directors’ meetings. 
When these had accumulated respectably in 
his office he would take them to his safe de- 
posit vault, where he kept a special recep- 
tacle for them, an old wooden box. It was 
curious to see him emptying one pocket 
after another of these pieces of. yellow 
metal into this old box, through which he 
would run his fingers caressingly, 
times taking up a handful of the money to 
look at with loving eves. And as often as 
the box was filled, Hawley would invest 
the contents in securities—Boston News 
Bureau. 


some- 


RICHES AND RESPECTABILITY 


THINK it is disgraceful to be enor- 
mously rich.” 
“Oh, so do I. I was brought up to 
that way. But, say—” 


oo | 


thir! 


“Well?” 

“Don’t you wish once in a while that you 
weren't so blamed respectable ”—Toledo 
Blade. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT BOOKLETS 


ROM time to time articles of an educa- 
tional character have been contributed 
to this department, which embodied 

for the most part the actual results obtained 
by safe deposit vault managers from their 
campaigns of advertising. 

One of the means for business-getting, 
which has been discussed, relates to the 
value of a carefully prepared booklet, de- 
scribing the safety and general equipment 
of a conveniently located vault. Such book- 
lets undoubtedly have brought visitors to 
inspect the boxes and personal solicitation 
has done the rest. Mailing lists may be 
made up by consulting the directories of 
nearby buildings. Every tenant of an office 
building is a good prospect. House owners 
are also live prospects, particularly those 
who may take long vacations during the 
summer months and leave their homes un- 
occupied. 

Reproduced herewith is the text of a 
splendidly gotten up booklet which has been 
circulated by the safe deposit department of 
the People’s Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago: 

WHERE DO YOU KEEP THEM? 
Your Private Papers, Priceless ‘Treasures 

and Heirlooms. 


Every day the life-work of hundreds of 
people is brought to naught by the loss of 
papers and treasure through false friends, 
dishonest servants, thieves, bank burglars, 
mob violence or fire. 

What would it mean to you to lose, to- 
morrow, your insurance papers, your ab- 
stracts, your deeds, your stocks, your jew- 
els, heirlooms and similar valuables? 


FOR A LITTLE MORE THAN ONE 
CENT A DAY 

We will rent you a little private box vault 
within the strongest and safest vault in the 
world. A safe within a safe—located down 
underneath the big Peoples Gas Building on 
Michigan avenue. 

The little vault will be large enough to 
accommodate all your small valuables. The 
keys will be yours and yours only, and you 
can have access to the box every business 
day in the year. Once unlocked it will slide 
in and out of the particular space made to 
fit it inside of the big vault wall. 

When you wish to put anything in or take 
anything out, you carry it back and forth to 
any one of the several private desk rooms. 

In these rooms you will find writing mate- 
rial, and from your seat at the desk you can 
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summon attendants to furnish postage 
stamps or render any courtesy possible. 


IN THIS LITTLE BOX VAULT YOUR 
VALUABLES WILL BE SAFE. 


Safe in the full sense of the term. 

Safe from the tools that dug treasure out 
of the centre of the pyramids; 

Safe from the ingenuity of detective- 
crooks who have located and looted the hid- 
den box or stocking full of bonds or cash 
in a thousand homes; 

Safe from the drills, the nitro-glycerin 
and thermit of the modern bank burglar, 
who is daily making a joke of so-called 
burglar-proof safes all over the country; 

Safe from the fingers of servants or close 
acquaintances who occasionally, as a result 
of curious mental derangement, rob those 
who have befriended and _ trusted them 
through life; 

Safe from the violence of the mob that 
has so often in the world’s history directed 
its force towards the destruction of private 
property, during temporary suspension of 
police surveillance ; 

Safe even from earthquake—the same 
sort of earthquake that destroyed four hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of government 
bonds, stocks, jewelry and similar valuables 
at Messina in twelve minutes; 

And last and most important, safe from 
fire—the fiend that has destroyed more prop- 
erty, blasted more homes and wrecked more 
lives than anything else in the world. 

When we assert that one of our inexpen- 
sive box vaults will actually preserye your 
treasures and valuables safe from all the 
sources of loss mentioned, we are making 4 
hig claim, but the enormously thick walls of 
our great vault, in which the little private 
drawer-like vaults are preserved, is made 
throughout of manganese steel. 

And manganese steel is, as you know, the 
only steel that has in actual public tests 
withstood the attacks of specially hardened 
drills, welding flames, thermit, nitro-glycerin 
and dynamite in unlimited quantities. 

Most vaults are made of laminated stee! 
or of layers of alternate hard and soft steel! 
fastened together with thousands of screws, 
and it has been proven that both of these 
types can be entered; in fact, they are fre- 
quently entered, with dynamite and drills. 

It is physically impossible to wreck man- 
ganese steel in this manner, because it is 50 
hard it cannot be cut by steel tools of any 
kind, while tools made of manganese steel 
will, even while heated red hot, cut ordinary 
cold steel easily. 











What Will Best Stop 
the Bank Robber? 


Many banks and safe deposit companies 
pride themselves on the enormous thickness of 







their vault walls, 






It is difficulty of penetration, not 
thickness, that really counts. 






Other institutions lay great stress on such 
elements of security as watchmen, police elec- 







tric protection, and other outside protection. 






These are mighty poor ultimate 
protection when the test comes. 






And the test will come The robbers are 
getting bolder. ‘Witness the $25,000 robbery 
of bank messengers in New York on February 
15th last. 








On such a vital matter as vault protection, 
do not make the mistake of trying to get along 
without expert advice. Take up the matter of 
vault construction with this office, which 
places at your disposal more than 25 years of 








successful experience in planning and con- 
structing vaults for banks and th Govern- 







ment. 


FREDERICK S. HOLMES 


Bank Vault Engineer 


2 Rector St. New York City 
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Bellamore 
Armored Steel Bank Car 


A BANK ON WHEELS : 


Brings to the door of every depositor all the conveniences 
of a bank. NO RISK for money and securities in transit 

















Interior view (looking forward) of Armored Steel Bank Car, Type 111 V.C., used by 
FIRST MORTGAGE GUARANTEE & TRUST COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA, ; 
Leslie M. Shaw, President 


Amongst the many uses of the Bellamore Armored Steel 
Bank Car are the following: 
The collection of heavy deposits. 
The delivery of pay-roll-money to factories. 
The delivery of large sums of money to customers 
The transportation of bullion. 
The carrying of money and securities between branch institutions 
The collection and delivery of valuables for safe deposit. 


Descriptive booklet and prices on application, 


Bellamore Armored Car & Equipment Company 


286 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Post Card 


Place 
One-Cent 
Stamp 


| 
| 
Here | 
| 


The Peoples Trust @ Savings Bank. 


Peoples Gas Building 
Michigan Blvd. at Adams St. 


Safe Deposit Vaults 


Chicago, IIl. 


PACE OF POSTCARD DISTRIBUTED AROUND CHICAGO WHICH BROUGHT REQUESTS FOR DIMENSIONS AND 
RENTAL CHARGES OF THE SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES INSTALLED BY THE PEOPLES 


TRUST 


AND SAVINGS BANK OF 


CHICAGO 


You are cordially invited to call and inspect our vaults 
in person, in which case kindly bring this card with you as 
we desire to limit the number of visitors. 


In case you cannot call, kindly mail this card back to 
us with your signature and address, and we will send you 
dimensions of our 12 sizes of vault boxes together with our 


scale of rental charges. 





Name ___ 


Address 








REVERSE OF THE ABOVE POST CARD 


The figures covering the strength of our 
great manganese vault are quite beyond a 
layman’s comprehension, For instance: it 
is put together in several sections and these 
sections are joined together with heavy 
links, side by side, sweated red hot over 
hubs, each link having a holding power of 
600,000 pounds. 

You could not put your hand through the 
heavy grill wall of the offices outside the 
vault without starting burglar alarms that 
would all but wake the dead. 

rhese alarms would bring a wagon load 
of Pinkerton men and a small army of city 
nd private police in a few minutes. 

In short, it is the safest place in the 
world in which to store your papers, small 
treasures and valuables. 

Being just outside of the loop on Chi- 


cago’s greatest boulevard, its location is 
very convenient. You will never have to 
carry papers or valuables through the 
crowded loop district to reach it. 

We want you to call at your convenience 
and let us show you the features that make 
this great vault one of the show places of 
the city. In the meantime, just mail us the 
enclosed postal and we will send you dimen- 
sions of the different sized private box 
vaults and quote you rental charges for eacb 
size. 

Think how much easier your mind will 
rest when you have transferred your val- 
uables from their present resting place to a 
place of absolute safety. 

You well know the risk you are taking 
this very minute and another day may be 
too late. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


A BIG NEWSPAPER’S ARGUMENTS ADDRESSED TO BANKERS 


HE Philadelphia “Record” is making a 

more or less successful effort to get 

banks in its field interested in real 
advertising in the newspapers. 

Extracts from some of the arguments 
used by the “Record” in its campaign tol- 
low: 

With the practical man an ounce of proof 
is worth a pound of theory. That is one 
reason why “The Record,” in pointing out 
to bank officers and directors the fact that 
good advertising is bound to be as helpful 
to financial institutions as it is to other 
business enterprises, has repeatedly invited 
them to examine the data this newspaper 
has gathered with regard to the growth of 
banks that have given newspaper advertis- 
ing a fair trial. 

We have argued that the readers of the 
daily newspaper are many of them lament- 
ably ignorant of the varied services that an 
enterprising bank or trust company is capa- 
ble of rendering to them; that a large per- 
centage of newspaper readers may ve in- 
duced to enter into mutually profitable re- 
lations with the bank by educative advertis- 
ing, and that such advertising, costing lit- 
tle, almost invariably yields highly profit- 
able returns. In substantiation ot that argu- 
ment, let us cite just one concrete instance 
out of many that have come to our notice in 
the course of our study of the methods and 
progress of bank advertisers: 

In a large city of the Middle West there 
is a trust company (name on application) 
whose business, as measured by deposits, 
had been about stationary for three years 
prior to 1908. In the fall of that year an 
advertising campaign was inaugurat<d. One 
year of advertising added $4,400,000 to the 
institution’s deposits. The second year’s ad- 
vertising increased the deposits by $1,600,- 
000. The results for the third year, just 
computed, show a further increase of $4,- 
700,000. The managers of that trust 
company do not hesitate to give the credit 
for the $10,700,000 increase in its deposits 
in three years—very nearly doubling its 
business—to publicity, coupled, of course, 
with efficient service to back it up. 

We do not assert that every bank and 
trust company can double its deposits in 
three years by a dignified exploitation of its 
business through the columns of “The Rec- 
ord,” but we cannot too emphaticallly de- 
that the proper use of “Record” 
space will bring to any such institution re- 
turns far in excess of its cost. 


clare 


It will pay the officers and directors of 
Philadelphia banks and trust companies to 
look further into the case we have cited, and 
others of which we have first-hand knowl- 
edge; study the methods employed by suc- 
cessful financial advertisers, and turn thé 
experience of the advertising banks to ac- 
count for the promotion of the interests 
commilted to their care. The proofs that 
bank advertising is a gilt-edged investment 
are at the service of any interested bank. 
“The Record” asks the opportunity of pre- 
senting them. ; 

Creative FInanciat Apverrisine. 

Every well-written advertisement has one 

of two definite purposes in.view. It aims 


_E—_—_—____ 
| THE SEASON OF DESTRUCTIVE FIRES 


iftth Avenue wet 


| THE FIRST. NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH 











Safe Deposit Protection 


mmphasize the import- 

gua: securities, business 

papers and other articles of value, out 
side of your own premises 

Such protection is afforded by the 


low, fireproof building, protected by 
water curtain 
Boxes $10 @ year upwards 


First National Bank 
of Boston -70 Federal Street 








Prudence vs. Experience 


Tre chances for sweeping fires in Boston have been fre 

quently commented on by those thoroughly familia 
with conditions here. Great fires always involve tremen 
dous losses in securities and other valuable papers—losses 
which an insurance policy does not cover 

Prudent men insure their valuables. against loss or de- 
struction by keeping them in « modern safe deposit vault 
the careless and improvident learn through experience and 
at tremendous loss the lesson which successful men foresee 

The safe deposit vaults at the two offices of the Old Col- 
ony Trust Company present unusual advantages, both on ac- 
count of their modern construction ard convenient location 


Qld Glony Tust (. 


. ce 
COURT STREET TEMPLE PLACE 





APROPOS OF THE EQUITABLE BUILDING DISAS1 
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to inspire in its readers a desire of which 
they had never before felt the promptings, 
and, therefore, to create a new demand; or 
it endeavors to influence its readers in the 
gratification of existent desires by divert- 
ing their patronage from non- -advertisers to 
the advertiser. As a general rule, the ad- 
vertising that makes demand instead of 
merely shaping it is the more profitable; 
and the greater the ease with which this re- 
sult may be accomplished, the larger are 
the attendant rewards. 

“The Record” feels that it is rendering a 
genuine service to the banks and other finan- 
cial interests of Philadelphia by pointing 
out to them the unusual opportunities that 
lic open to them in the way of creative ad- 
verlising. We do not know of any other 
field so little cultivated and at the same 
time capable of yielding such abundant har- 
vests. ‘The banks and financial houses have 
services to offer of which a great majority 
of those who should be numbered among 
their clients and customers are surprisingly 
ignorant. They have no need to compete 
with each other for their relative propor- 
tions of a given volume of business that has 
grown up practically without solicitation. 
It is practicable to any of them to make 
new friends in almost unlimited numbers, 
and win a corresponding volume of new 
business, simply by going in for a policy of 
educative publicity. 

Of course, a bank or a 


trust company 


‘tn Boy’s Education 


If you can give your boy a college education, by 
saving $10 a month for ten years, 1s it not worth 
the slight effort at y? By depositing this 
sum monthly in a bank paying 3% interest, com- 
parse half yearly, a fund of $1399.38 can be 

aC d in'ten year gh in many cases 
to pay the entire expense. 








fhe Northern Trust ‘Com mpany- -Bank 
Capital $1,500,000—Surplus $1 
Northwest Corner La ‘Salle and Monroe Streets, Chicage 
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that talks daily to the thrifty readers of in- 
fluential newspapers about the care of their 
savings, the safe-keeping of their valuable 
papers in burglar-proof vaults, ete., or a 
broker who publishes useful information 
about his capacity for service to investors, 
is bound to attract some share of the busi- 
ness of non-advertising competitors. But 
this is merely incidental. Financial adver- 
tising of the right kind makes depositors out 
of folk who know banks only from the out- 
side; savers out of spenders; investors out 
of those who have never studied the science 
of putting capital to work. Such advertis- 
ing is good for the advertisers and good for 
the advertisement readers. Jt is doubly 
profitable because there is relatively so lit- 
tle of it done. 

“The Record” is well informed as to the 
results that live financial advertising has 
produced in other cities and towns where 
enterprising firms and_ institutions have 
given it a fair trial. It also has some inter- 
esting data as to the experience of financial 
advertisers who have used this newspaper to 
build up new business. Its aid is at the 
disposal of any reputable house that would 
like to look further into the advantages to 
be deprived from intelligent solicitation of 
intelligent people. 

Succrstion to Trust Companies. 

The drawing of a will clearly and legally 
expressing the intentions of the testator is 
always a ticklish and often a difficult mat- 
ter. There is abundant evidence in the rec- 
ords of our courts that the average man or 
woman who undertakes to draft a will with- 
out professional aid makes a sad botch of 
it. It is also indisputable that a very large 
proportion of those who ought to provide 
for the proper distribution of their proper- 
ty after death neglect that duty, partly be- 
cause the matter has never been adequately 
presented to their attention, and partly be- 
cause the safe drafting and execution of a 
will necessitates recourse to legal services 
and the payment of a lawyer’s fee. 

These thoughts occur to us in connection 
with a service which some Philadelphia trust 
companies render in full or in part, and 
which all of them might profitably offer to 
their clients and the general public if they 
would go about it with effective newspaper 
exploitation. 

The trust companies have unexcelled fa- 
cilities for the safe-keeping of all valuable 
documents, including wills. They are quali- 
fied by law, by their financial standing, and 
by their wide experience, to act as executors 
and trustees. The revenues derived from 
these latter functions would amply justify 
any or all of them in offering gratis the ser- 
vices of their counsel in the drafting of wills 
and the use of their vaults for the safe cus- 
tody of the same, provided only that the 
company volunteering its aid should be 
named as the executor of the testator’s es- 
tate and administrator of his trusts. 
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“The Record” need not marshal the argu- 
ments that could be effectively employed by 
an enterprising trust company in presenting 
this plan to public attention through well- 
balanced newspaper advertising—the avoid- 
ance of litigation in the settlement of es- 
tates, the surety with which the testator’s 
intentions would be carried out, ete. 

Bank “Avs.” Tuat Pay. 

We do not suppose that many banks in 
Philadelphia, no matter how prosperous, 
have all the business that they want. We do 
not suppose that the largest of them would 
object to an increase of their facilities, if 
necessary, to accommodate more depositors, 
or that they would seriously resent additions 
to their profits and dividend disbursements. 
Yet there are comparatively few of them 
that make energetic efforts to extend their 
service into new fields and constantly widen 
the circle of their patronage. 

Many of the banks, trust companies and 
savings institutions depend upon the good 
will of present depositors to bring new ones 
—a slow and laborious process of growth. 
Others resort to circularizing, the distribu- 
tion of calendars and advertising novelties. 
Still others, right in principle, but faulty in 
method, carry their claims to consideration 
directly to the people through daily news- 
paper advertisements—handicapping — their 
efforts, however, by the publication of bank 
statistics in the space that ought to be de- 
voted to the publication of bank news. 

The banks can extend their usefulness, 
with profit alike to themselves, their deposi- 
tors and the general commercial interests of 
the city in which they do business, by 
straightforward, heart-to-heart talks with 
newspaper readers, explaining, in terms that 
everybody can understand, the services they 
are prepared to render and the public needs 
that they supply. A great many intelligent 
folk know a bank only as a place where 
their money will be cared for, subject to de- 
mand. Fuller information on branches of 
banking that are but vaguely understood, if 
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FREAK BANK ADVERTISING 





at all, will be news that will command an 
attentive reading. It is good business policy 
for the banks to supply such news, regularly, 
through the columns of one or more influen- 
tial daily newspapers. 

A few banking institutions here in Phila- 
delphia have been advertising in the right 
way and profiting by it. More in other cit- 
ies, and even in country towns, have had a 
great deal of valuable experience with news- 
paper advertising, which they now regard as 
indispensable. “The Record,” having made 
a study of the results of bank advertising in 
the newspapers, has a considerable fund of 
information on the subject, which is at any 
time at the service of the officers or man- 
agers of institutions desirous of cultivating 
a particularly remunerative field. A word 
to the advertising department of this news- 
paper will suffice as a hint for the presen- 
tation of some highly interesting proofs that 
the right kind of bank advertising yields 
handsome returns. 


D> 


A BOSTON BANK’S ADVERTISING 
SUCCESS 
advertisements, a few of 


Peony of 
which are reproduced herewith, were 
prepared by the Boston News Bureau 


Advertising Agency for the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston. Since the first definite 
result,—a substantial deposit by a large 
Boylston street merchant, which came a few 
hours after the first advertisement was pub- 
lished,—interest in this series has been wide- 
spread. 

To those who make a study of the psy- 
chology of advertising, the following analvsis 
of the construction of these advertisements 
may be of interest. 

The original idea was to produce a series 
of advertisements which were educational 
and at the same time show up the service 
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FIRST FOUR ADVERTISEMENTS OF A LONG SERIES 


side of the bank. It was determined to ad- read, as it was necessary to impress the 
vertise the inside workings of the bank, de- last two paragraphs upon the reader before 
partment by department, rather than by letting him get away. It was here that 
general statements regarding the bank as a __ the service side of the bank was emphasized 
whole, as has always been the rule. by drawing a lesson from the work of the 
[t was intended to have a head-line which department. 
would arouse as much curiosity as possible The last paragraph was repeated in each 
without being too radical, and to be fol- ad. to impress upon the reader the spirit 
lowed by statements of facts sufficiently of the officers of the bank toward depositors, 
newsy to prevent any disappointment after and to obviate the strong prejudice that a 
reading the head-line. large bank does not care for medium and 
Having gotten the reader thus far, it was small accounts. 
thought best to invent another display line The numbers were put in the left-hand 
which would stimulate further interest and margin, indicating that a series was in 
couse the remaining display matter to be progress, to arouse cumulative interest. 











HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


se artistic advertisement of the Seattle The Federal Title and Trust Company of 
National Bank appeared in a special Beaver Falls, Pa,, issues a particularly good 


number of “The Argus,” a weekly 1912 almanac, which in addition to every 
publication of that city. day information and home helps, contains a 
78 THE ARGUS December 16, 19! 
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ART IN ADVERTISING 


The Security Trust and Savings Bank of lot of good informative matter concerning 
Los Angeles, Cal., uses large newspaper the functions and facilities of the institu- 
space to announce that it has acquired the _ tion. 
business, assets and good will of the Equita- — —- 
ble Savings Bank, giving it combined re- ; 
sources of more than $37,000,000. Mr. C. W. Beerbower, assistant cashier of 
the Farmers National Bank, Salem, Va., 
writes: E 
“How a Woman Can Start a Bank Ac- We encinse some apectmens 6f recent | 
count and Keep it Going,” is the title of a vertising matter. If you think it worthy < i 
7 “a reproduction and have the space, we sho 
very attractive booklet issued by the First },, pleased to see the New Year folder a? § 
National Bank of emeueiaty, Ala. The pear in your department in The Banke 
booklet fulfills the first part of its subject Magazine, for which we have just st 
better than it does the second part. scribed 
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I enclose a clipping from our local news- 
iper. It is true as stated therein that this 
jider was printed and ready for the mails, 
fact in the mails, within four hours after 

close of business at noon on Saturday, 
“ 30th, Of course, the two colors had 
ready been printed. 


The folder is a satisfactory one in all re- 
spects, conveying a greeting to present and 
prospective patrons and giving the bank’s 
good statement. The newspaper item was 
as follows: 


AN UP-TO-DATE ADVERTISER. 



















































Penn, being « strictly Com- 


I, It insures a uniform countesy 
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that it can be strongly displayed in a single- 
column advertisement. The broken triple- 
rule border used in some of the ads. is a 
good piece of distinctiveness, while the copy, 
persistently hammering in the advantage of 
real commercial banking service, ought to 
pull business. 


Mr. John W. Wadden, president of the 
Lake County Bank, Madison, S. D., writes: 


We are sending you to-day under separate 


cover, a few advertisements which we used 
at the opening of the present year. We 
invite any criticism or suggestion that you 
may see fit to make about them. Assuring 





PENN 
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Welfare 


demands adequate baniang 
connections 

Penn's commercial facilities 
are complete and its re 
sources ample for the accom 
modation of the smal! as well 
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a uniformity in his ser- 
vice and an advantage 
over his competitors. 
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ally to business 


through its systems of are as necessary in banking 
as in business 

The loans of a Commercial 
Bank are based on the quick 
assets of various business 
interests and represent mer- 
chandise on its way to the 
market to be consumed 


accounts and its credit 





and collection machinery 


without delay and a 
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CONSISTENTLY GOOD 


Mr. C. W. Beerbower, assistant cashier of 
the Farmers National Bank, is an advertiser 
who believes in and has demonstrated con- 

NATIONAL BANK 
Commercial 
Banking — 
transactions represent liquid 
assets, merchandise on its 
way to the market (no real 
=e cer HH PENN 
settled commercial policy en NATIONAL BANK 
ables it to have its funds al- Seventh acd Market 
Tunes Ii The Good 
$1,925,000 Manufacturer 
is the prime mover of 
Commerce Invention | 
and improvements of 
machinery and products 
are continuous. Large 
NATIONAL BANK stocks of materiaf&$ must 
one Maree be maintained with the 
GAIN UPON GAIN usual Dusiness risks 
Since the Year ‘28 this le is therefore substantial 
Bank has been a dividend il conservative and acute 
payer For the past 25 for economies 
years its records show, Why not induire of Penn's 
after dividend payments, Commercial Service 
an increase in its surplus — 
fund each and every year which to atapesd 09 your 
For the discriminating besinces seeds 
depositor these facts are A strictly commercial bank 
valuable. with capital and profits 
Capital and — of nearlv two million 
Clusively the power of advertising. He has 
recently pulled off an advertising ‘‘stunt’’ for 
whi he deserves much credit. Desiring 
that the splendid statement of the Farmers 
National Bank at the close of 1911 should be 
In hands of those interested early as 
possible, he so arranged matters that this 
Statement together with other valuable ad- 
vertising matter, printed on a handsome 
fol in three colors was ready for the mails 
wil four hours after the bank closed on 
December 30th, 

This illustrates the fact that an adver- 
tisiig bank can get a considerable amount 
of iree reading notices from the newspapers 
in which it uses paid space. 

e advertisements of the Penn National 
Bask of Philadelphia are particularly good. 
The institution is fortunate in its name, 
al g other reasons, because it is so short 





you that we derive much benefit from your 
department. 


One of these advertisements shows a good 
way to get some of the savings account 
class of business in a checking account. It 
reads as follows: 


YOUR 1911 PROFITS. 


Your year’s salary represents a profit only 
as you are able to save some part of it, If 
at the end of the year you have spent it all 
you have merely earned your board and 
rent. 

Many 
here 
expenses 
cumulate, 

A check 
ience. It 


men and women bank their salaries 
every month. They pay all necessary 
by check and let the balance ac- 


is not alone a conven- 
to those who have a 
desire to get ahead in the world and start 
in business for themselves. 
Every man on a salary should have a bank 


account 
is a help 
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* The Citizens’ Trast Company of Utica N Y¥ 
has been publishing in the daily papers ex - a 
tracts from letters written to it by success - 2 te 
ful men We believe these letters have been Leen 
read with interest by thousands Every one % 

of these men points out the necessity of 
thrift and saving This advice is for al! 








classes in life, young and old, rich and poor. , 
/ Yoo cannot make money without thrift; you ~ \ 
cannot keep it without saving Over 8,000 


people now have accounts with us—are you 
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A NOVEL IDEA IN SAVINGS BANK ADVERTISING 


account. We invite you to deposit your 
salary with this bank. 
LAKE COUNTY BANK. 


J. S. Corley, president of the State Sav- 
ings Bank ot Wichita, Kan., believes that 
plain, old-fashioned banking pays best. Six 
years ago, Mr. Corley purchased a_ con- 
trolling interest in and took charge of 
the State Savings Bank of Wichita, as its 
president and managing officer. The first 
year he ran an advertisement stating that he 
indulged in “just plain, old-fashioned bank- 
ing.” He made this advertisement promi- 
nent not only in his publicity notices, but 
also in all the activities of his bank. The 
first vear of Mr. Corley’s experience the de- 
posits of his bank reached $10,275; for the 
year which has just closed the deposits 
reached $384,798. 


Mr. William R. Stackhouse, an advertis- 
ing man of Utica, N. Y., writes: 


You are so public spirited in publishing 
ideas of advertising value for your readers, 
that I am taking the liberty of enclosing you 
some copy that we recently prepared for 
a client. 

We wrote to a number of Governors, ask- 
ing for their expression as to the advisability 
of thrift and saving, and the enclosed book- 


let will show you some of the replies we 
received and how we used them, 

I am also enclosing some copies of ads. 
we used in this connection. 

This is a splendid idea. We are repro- 
ducing some of these advertisements to 
show what can be accomplished with initia- 
tive and enterprise along the line of bank 
advertising that is out of the rut. 


Mr. M. C. Sweney, assistant cashier of 
the Mitchell County Savings Bank, Osage, 
Iowa, writes: 

Here is my maiden effort in the booklet 
line. How does it strike you? 

It strikes us very favorably, being a clear 
and well printed summary of the services 
offered by the institution, which are many. 


Mr. Nathaniel Ferguson of Reading, Pa., 
who does some work in financial advertising, 
writes: 

I have taken much interest in what you 
say in reference to Christmas and New 
Year advertising and your comment on te 
examples of the Northern Trust Company 
Bank of Chicago copy. 

I got up an advertisement for the C ti- 
nental Trust Company of Baltimore, Ww’ h 
has been used in Baltimore and appears :n 
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e New York Times of Sunday, January 7. 
So far as I know, I think this is the first 
ime that a vignette has been used in con- 

‘tion with a bank ad. in the New York 
Times and I understand it is to go into the 
Evening Post. 

I have asked the Continental Trust Com- 
pany to forward you a series of these ad- 
ertisements. 

The Penn National of Philadelphia are 
using good copy, although in my judgment 
too small. I will ask Mr. Melville G. Baker, 
cashier of the Penn National Bank, to for- 
ward you a series of his advertisements. 

The Pennsylvania Trust Co. of Reading, 
Pa., is a liberal advertiser and had profited 
enormously thereby. They vary their copy. 


We reproduce the ad. of the Continental 
Trust Company of Baltimore. The vignetted 
soldier does stand out like a sore thumb, 
but we would go Mr. Ferguson one better 
by making the soldier's head and arm stick 
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VERY GOOD 


right out through the top of the rule border 
of the advertisement. We suppose that is 
the regular trade-mark of the institution, 
but we wonder if the gesture couldn't be 
changed so that the figure would not look 
so much like a traffic policeman. 


The Trust Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, sends out a booklet on “Legal 
Investments in Pennsylvania,” the object of 
the publication being to make clear what 
kind of investments the courts of Pennsyl- 
Vania allow persons acting in a_ fiduciary 
capacity to purchase. 


_ Mr. R. P. Parrish, cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Williamson, W. 
Va., writes: 


Mr. MacGregor: 
: le the writer was Cashier of the First 
N mal Bank of Northfork, West Va., ke 


IS d a booklet entitled “‘The Bank That 
D Not Pay 4%." He sent you a copy 
of e booklet asking your frank and un- 
d d criticism on same, which you very 
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kindly gave him, at the same time jumping 
onto him with both feet. 

He has prepared and issued the enclosed 
booklet entitled ‘‘A Little Talk About a 
Good Bank.” We would appreciate you 
going over same very carefully and giving 
your opinion of same and if it is necessary 
to criticise the make-up of the book from 
any standpoint, I hope you will feel free to 
express yourself. Thanking you in advance, 
I remain. 


Well, we guess Mr. Parrish has made 
good use of his opportunities in the interim 
between booklets, because this new one, “A 
Little Talk About a Good Bank,” is all 
right and even such cautious critics as we 
are have naught but praise for it. Other peo- 
ple seem to think so, too, as a banker in 
another State got hold of a copy of this 
booklet and has written in to ask if we 
could get up something similar for him. 

The subjects treated in the booklet in- 
clude: “Our Varied Facilities,’ “How to 
Open an Account,” “Check Accounts,” “In- 
terest Accounts,” “Certificates of Deposit,” 
“Bond and Investment Department” and 
“A Public Benefactor.” All are well dis- 
cussed. 

The mechanical part of the booklet is 
pleasingly executed. 


Another good booklet is that of the 
Raleigh (N. C.) Savings Bank and Trust 
Company. It gives the reader a good idea 
of the wide range of the usefulness of the 
institution it represents. 


The Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
on its latest statement folders uses a tipped- 
on engraving of its magnificent new building 
in Wall street. 


The North Side Savings Bank, New York, 
illustrates its seven years of progress by a 
pyramid showing the satisfactory growth in 
deposits. 


The National Bank of Syracuse, N. Y., 
the week before Lincoln’s birthday sent 
out a beautiful blotter with a_ picture 
of Lincoln’s log cabin birthplace and = con- 
taining this matter relating to the forma- 
tion of the National Banking system: 


On Februars 12th, 1809, in Hardin 
County, Kentucky, when it was part of the 
extreme Western frontier, in a mere hunt- 
er’s shack—this log cabin—with a clay floor 
and on a bed made of stakes driven into 
the clay 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


was horn, Notwithstanding the poverty of 
his birth and early manhood, he became 
President of the United States and one of 
the world’s great men. Towards the end 
of the Civi!t War he formed the National 
Banking System. At that time all business 
enterprises were very much distressed, ant 
the reconstruction needs, commercially and 
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A ZANUSVILLE, OI1TIO, BAN K’S CONTE 





financially, were tremendous. Lincoln he- which has just closed, I also enclose you 

lieved _that a banking system under the one of the tags which we place in the end 

watchful supervision of the United States of the corn by a wire, and which is quite 

pont aie am would best aafeguare the ur- different from those shown on the table in 

gent needs of all and at the same time fur- ‘ i 

nish safe banks for the Jeposits of the United the January number of your magazine, as 

States Government. And Uncle Sam has exhibited by the First National Bank of 

never changed his mind on the safety of Joliet, Il. 

National Banks. This system NOW has the I also enclose you a score card from which 

benefit of fifty years’ experience back of it any person can see how the corn is scored, 

and the benefit of every National Bank be- and what is required for a good seed ear. 

ing examined (by reports and United States -_ . ide - Jose makes 

Bank Examiners) seven times each vYear. rhe large cireulay which I enclose makes 

Depositing your money in this bank should @- Very attractive advertising sheet. While 

especially appeal to you, as this is a Na- we are endeavoring to make these exhibits 

tiona] Bank and has the largest capital of greatly for the benefit of the corn grower. 

any bank in Syracuse. at the same time we are not forgetful about : 
} ‘“ 


the results we have had in the way of ad- 
»—> vertising. 
In the last and seventh annual ‘‘Corn 


Contest,’ there was on exhibit about 4! 





r ears, Which is a very large increase over 

ANOTHER CONTEST any other exhibit we have held. The farm- 

P ‘ ers in our vicinity are showing a great 1n- 
How a Zanesville Bank Conducted a Corn terest in the matter, and have improved : 
Competition their seed corn very much by securing frem i! 
these exhibits, a sample of corn : 
ASHIER H. A. SHARPE of the Old After former exhibits were over, we turned ¢ 
Citizens’ National Bank, Zanesville, O., the corn over to the Salvation Army, grou > 
writes us concerning his institution's allowing them to give a “mush and n $ 
recent Corn Contest as follows: social,"" and we furnished them tickets 1 : 
the sociaJ), on which our advertising was £ 
I am sending you to-day under separate placed. The tickets found ready sale at i 
cover, photograph of our “Corn Contest,” cents each. ¥ 


ise 





mer 


9 RENTER ManpeRE 
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This year we are giving the corn to the 
\Voman’s Benevolent Society, a charitable 
rganization, and they expect to sell it at 
ction at the Poultry Fanciers’ Show, held 

one of our large buildings the entire com- 
ng week. 

Of course al] this means some advertising 
which our newspapers are glad to get with- 
it any expense to us. 

Any further information cheerfully given. 


The score card was as follows: 


Stand- 
ard. Score. 


P| me 25 ——. 
2. BO DR. bbckeaens sees 15 ~— 
Shape of Kernel ............ 15 —— 
{. Uniformity and trueness to 
RE ~ bicasdadrreadierecouns 15 - 
*, ff fo grey err rrr 10 --—— 
6. Length and Proportion ...... 10 —_— 
7. Color of grain and cob........ 5 
Be GN  eawdsdsdinenes 5 ——_— 
WE dsb cae Ka oacuReseeetes 100 ——-— 


The newspaper account of the contest 
follows: 


As a result of the annual corn contest of 
the Old Citizens’ National Bank. which was 
decided yesterday, just $50 in prizes will be 
distributed by the bank, $5 of this amount, 
however, being contributed as a special prize 
by Charles U. Shryock, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Daniel Murphy of Freeland is the first 
prize winner, being awarded $15; Herbert 
Elliott, second, $12; Virgil King, Dresden, 
third, $10; J. S. Denbow, White Cottage, 
feurth, $8; J. M. Culbertson, R. I. D. No. 9, 
Zanesville, fifth, $5, and J. Morris White of 
New Concord, secured the Shyrock prize of 
$5 for the best single ear of the zolden 
cereal, 

The judges in the contest were the busiest 
men in town yesterday, as they had to care- 
fully examine 400 ears of corn, all good 
samples, but they finished the work at 2 
o'clock, when the prize winners were an- 
nounced. 

All of the judges, Victor Herron, Chand- 
lersville; G. A. Handschy, Washington town- 
ship, and C, E. Sutton of Falls township, 
are experienced farmers, and their judg- 
ment in cereals was a valuable asset yester- 
day. It had been announced that T. W. 
Herron was to have heen one of the judges 
but he was prevented from officiating on 
account of illness, and Victor Herron was 
ected in his stead. 

The 400 ears will be turned over to the 
Woman's Zenevolent Society, and _ these 
members will hold an auction, selling the 
corn to the highest bidders at the poultry 
show this month, and applying the proceeds 
to the worthy poor of the city. Formerly 
the corn was sold by the Salvation Army for 

nush and milk meal, but several years 
ago it was realized that the corn should be 
sd in planting. The auction plan is the 
Nest, and the city’s poor is still benefited, 
While the corn is saved for planting pur- 
The Ola Citizens’ Bank has done much 
toward improving the quality of corn raised 
in Muskingum county, and the shows are 
growing more popular every year. 


A GOOD ARTICLE 


DWIN B. WILSON, M. A., who is 
advertising manager of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, had an 

article on “The Effects of Publicity to 
Financial Institutions” in the January num- 
ber of the “National Magazine.” It is a 
very scholarly presentation of the matter 
and quite worth reading. 


BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other advertising 
matter issued by them from time to time. 
Others can get on this list free of charge by 
writing to the editor of this department. 
Watch each month for new names and add 
them to your list at once. 


The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 


John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

Frank <A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg 
Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 

T. H. Stoner, Cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

J. A. Overton, Cashier, The National 
Bank of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown 
Branch, N. Y. 

H. M. Jefferson, Windsor Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 

W. R. Dysart, Assistant Cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

George J. Schaller, Cashier, Citizens 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

C. L. Chilton, Jr., Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 

B. H. Blalock, Asst. Cashier, Union Bank 
& Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 

C. L. Glenn, Advertising Manager, Wa- 
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chovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 
m. ©. 

W. O. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
W. P. Jones, Asst. Cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


C. E. Taylor, Jr., President, Wilmington 
Savings & ‘Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Jesse FE. ——— — First National 
Bank, Westwood, 

E. A. Hatton, Camion First National 
Bank, Del Rio, ‘Texas. 

A. A. Ekirch, Secretary, North Side Sav- 


ings Bank, New York City. 
E. M. Baugher, Pres., The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 


C. W. Bailey, Cash., First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
C. W. Rowley, Mgr. Canadian Bank of 


Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 
T. J. Brooks, Cashier, The Guaranty 
Trust & Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WwW. W. Potts, Treasurer, The Federal 
Title & Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
E. W. Finch, Assistant Cashier, Birming- 


ham Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second Na- 
tional Bank, Akron, Ohio. 
Farmers & Mechanics 
West Chester, Pa. 


Trust Company, 


Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., Asst. Cashier, 
City Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 

C. W. Beerbower, Asst. Cashier, The 
Farmers National Bank, Salem, Va. 

B. P. Gooden, Adv. Mgr., New Nether- 
land Bank, New York. 


MUCH BENEFIT. 

We shall greatly appreciate having our 
name added to the list of those willing to 
exchange advertising matter. We believe 
much benefit will be derived by our having 
an opportunity of informing ourselves just 
how others are handling the 
of their You are furnishing your 
subscribers each month with assistance that 
could not be had in any other than by 
the bureau, 

Ww. W. POTTS 
The Federal 


advertising end 


business, 
way 


Treasurer, 
Title & Trust Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa 


JUST TELL THEM “BARKIS IS WILLIN’.” 


Please advise the writer the requirements 


of those enrolled as members of your ‘*Bank 
Advertising Exchange.” 
Thanking you in advance, I am, 
E. W. FINCH, Asst. Cashier, 


Trust & Savings Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Birmingham 


A GOOD IDEA. 
Will you kindly add my name to your 
bank advertising exchange list. 
The idea appears to me to be very good. 
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Thanking you in advance for 


tesy, I remain, 


your 


cour- 


truly, 
GOODEN, 
Advertising 
New Neherland Bank, 


Yours very 

». Be 
Manager, 
New York 


GREATLY APPRECIATED. 
If you wil] add my name 
in your Bank Advertising 
appreciate it. 
CHARLES S. MARVEL, 
The First-Second National Bank, 
Akron, Ohio 


to those already 
Exchange I will 
greatly 


STILL THEY COME. 


Kindly place this institution on 
vertising exchange list. 


your ad- 


I am sending you two copies of our 
monthly magazine, ‘“‘Money Works.” 


Yours very truly, 
FARMERS & MECHANICS TRUST CO., 
by W. L. Jenkins, 
West Chester, Pa 


WILL BE APPRECIATED. 

name in 
and ex- 
booklets 


thank you to place my 
Magazine to receive 
matter and 


I would 
the Bankers 
change advertising 


from other bankers throughout the coun- 
try. I see that you already have quite a 
list that you publish monthly. 

Assuring you that this will be appre- 
ciated. 

TOM C. McCORVEY, Jr., Asst, Cashier, 


Trust Co., 
Mobile, Ala 


City Bank and 


A GOOD BANK MAGAZINE. 


Please place my name on your Bankers’ 
Advertising Exchange List. I have been 
sending you our littl monthly magazine 


I will be glad to 
that you may 


some time. 
comment 


“Progress” for 
have you make any 
see fit to make. 
Yours very truly, 
T. J. BROOKS, Cashier 
Trust and Savings Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla 


The Guaranty 


BOOK REVIEWS 


GOVERN MENTAL SUPERVISION OF BANKING 
This is the title of a very handsome publi- 
cation issued by the “B: inking Law Journal” 
of New York. It contains an account of 
the system ot banking supervision by the 
National and State Governments, also of the 
principal countries of the world, and also @ 
number of illustrations. 


“ 














A New Book for Bank Advertisers 





TWO THOUSAND POINTS FOR 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


CHAPTER 111 


Trust Company Advertising 


Aw individual in handling « trust, no matter how bonorable bis 
ntentions, is subject to m mfluences which may lead to » spec- 
ulative use of the funds in his charge . 








[nx trust company is impersonal and can have no interest to 
serve other than the safe handling of the funds entrusted to it 


BY Tu besiness of © trust company is conducted by officers who 
are carefully selected, and are under bond for the f 
T. D. MacGREGOR formance of their duties — 
Author of PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS 
Tus company and its customers have the benefit of the col 
lective or combined honesty of « group of men whose individual in 
tegrity has been proved. 


Tux management of this company, through « board of directors, 
provides « safeguard in that the various members of that, board are 
not only a help to each other and the company, but they act as 
check to any temptation to carelessness or worse. 


CHAPTER I shiection to the etpployment of an individusl as 
, * -* me time may be 
Savings Bank Advertising CHAPTER 1p 
for its oppor Saf De : 
. ture, to be prepared e ann 
en op» fon fo te fa FE se posit Advertising 
tunities and ¢ - ‘ P Y 
Resouve to set aside part of ge will be se ei °* should keep your will in a safe deposit vault 
here it wi 


Vou 

nt, ete . 

rosit it in a savings accow F eamenatine ? 

Terest for you | -. 
Arter a year of practising 


the difference as for * |g Wl exsi® ee ere 
av 





pie Cc 
concerned, bub (4 4? pate I “4Prp, | ~ your family 
living * a 1 o6 pe F 2Vestm, , 
Bi ene Suite a eat 
‘ err onk Maite Tee inet, | the Ip, A 
cy 8g OF of Bee abi hoary tice 7,22" Of oy Were, 
preg nPP joe st 8 run, rom Ber, 
com™ gid Ne SO gg go Bt Yl OUP ingen 
nor > 
soe “aang? atte Introducti 
rns: ag Ft ies troduction 
9S tt at Mace 
care egate: © <a ace ae ' ' 
nets has 1 igets ond Mince & “THE purpose of this book is to provide « handy compendium of 
WRIT PF oe He, of ideas and phrases suitable for use in the preparation of finan- 
meee aet® “ae <* cial advertising matter—whether newspaper or magazine advertise- 
gee” NOD? gue as: 24, UE ments, booklets, circulars or “form” letters. It is meant to be s 
Wee Be of  ¢ gccoWNS 8K ec mpanion book to the author's “Pushing Your Business,” which is 
noe® 7 wee xeraio® o wore of a text-book on this subject. 
nk OF ote tt die a The points brought out in the various chapters are largely such 
qsic® F egal garth” sate oe as have been used by the author in his long experience as a writer 
POS, BEET eitO™ pH syne of financial advertising 
Ke% ata It is scarcely necessary to explain how the book can be used, as 
mAide’ gD wet vet that will readily suggest itself to the reader who has any occasion 
pre ag oot « whatever to use the printed or typewritten page as s means of 
eax aot en sobciting business 
€ 


One way that may not occur to the reader without suggestion, 





- o ey however, is to use the velune as a “paragraph book” in dictating 
WEP EE CE itil letters in the regular course of business. Por this purpose, it will 
ne * Sree set save time and secure more effective letters than might otherwise be 
* at Ww the case 
der oct? gh LU In the author's earlier work, “Pushing Your Business,” are to be 
Cer 4 oN ge found detailed suggestions as to the preparation of copy and the 
er ete Scale oy choice of mediums for financial advertising. In this place there is 
ve one ee only space to recapitulate briefly some of the salient points which 
ceteh ad © iO gs enter inte successful financial advertising 
8 5, CH gntiOB ny COPY should be strong, truthful, interesting, clear, concise, in- 
00 Be OPN formative, and attractively set up. It should not be formal, stilted, 
we So ger, verbose or heavy. The creator of the advertisement should sim 
We got Se ttS first to make the announcement so attractive’ that it will be seen, 
ag Bsr and, secondly. so convincing that it will inspire prompt and favor- 
~ ob oe s 1 able action on the part of the reader. A wniform style of typo- 
fm At. graphical set-up should be adopted, including a trade-mark emblem 
ver svete, Of possible, but the copy should be changed with each insertion, 
<a thus combining fresh interest with cumulative value 





MEDIUMS—There are many mediums which the financial adver- 
tiser can advantageously use—newspapers, maga booklets, 
calendars, circulars, form letters, novelties, street cards and bill- 
boards. Unquestionably the most valuable medium for the average 
bank or investment house is the daily newspaper. But all mediums 











We announce the publication of a new book by T. D. MacGregor, 
entitled 


“2000 POINTS FOR FINANCIAL ADVERTISING” 


Sample pages reproduced herewith give some idea of the scope and 
plan of the book. There are 46 pages on Savings Bank Advertising, 42 
pages on Commercial Bank Advertising, 22 pages on Trust Company 
Advertising, 8 pages on Safe Deposit Advertising, and 7 pages on Invest- 
ment Advertising. 

The book is handsomely bound in cloth. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway - - - - New York City 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 























THE HARRIS TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 
HARRIS TRUST BUILDING 











AKLY in September of last year the 

Harris ‘Trust and Savings Bank of 

Chicago took possession of its modern- 
ly equipped banking rooms at 111-117 West 
Monroe street. The new Harris Trust Build- 
ing is a thoroughly modern, twenty-story, 
fireproof edifice, with a frontage of ninety 
feet on Monroe street and a depth of 190 
feet. 

It is practically in the centre of the 
“loop,” within a half block of La Salle 
street, and is destined to become one of the 
landmarks of Chicago’s financial district. 
The building was erected upon the most im- 
proved lines of modern construction. Its 
foundation is entirely of caisson type and 
goes down 110 feet to bed rock. 

The exterior finish of the first five stories 
of the building is of granite, highly polished 
and handsomely decorated in applique stat- 
uary bronze, set off by mammoth granite 
columns five feet cight inches in diameter 
and forty-three and one-half feet high. 
Above the granite work the main shaft of 
the building is of red Roman brick, with 
terra cotta trimmings. The walls of the 
main lobby of the building are paneled in 
handsome pavanazzo veined marble, bor- 
dered with white Norwegian marble. A 
very striking effect has been produced by 
laying the floors in pink Tennessee marble 
throughout the corrdiors of the upper floors 


and wainscoting the corridor’s walls in 
white marble. Mahogany was selected as 


the richest wood that could be procured for 
the trimming of the offices and corridors 
throughout the building. 

Extending from the third floor to the top 
of the building are two large light courts 
faced with white enameled brick, thereby 
assuring the tenants of an unlimited supply 
of pure air and natural light. 

Fight modern, high speed, passenger ele- 
vators of the standard plunger type and es- 
pecially selected for their safety devices, 
have been installed, to insure the best pos- 
sible service to all of the upper floors. 
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There is also an adequate freight elevator 
service, with an entrance from the rear. 

The banking rooms proper are ninety by 
190 feet and consist of the main floor and 
mezzanine. Parallel rows of columns thirty 
feet in height support a beautifully paneled, 
ornamental ceiling. ‘The color scheme is 
largely ivory, green, and gold; the marble 
columns are green and ivory, the walls a 
light buff, and the verde antique cages stand 
upon counters of Formosa marble. 

There is a distinct advantage in having a 
bank’s quarters located on a ground floor 
of a building, and with this in view, the 
commedious public lobby in the new home of 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank has been 
so designed that it opens directly off the 
street. ‘This arrangement offers at a glance 
a brilliant spectacle to passers-by, when the 
rooms are brilliantly lighted by their score 
or more of chandeliers. 


Vautt Protection. 


Protection was the first consideration in 
planning for the construction of the Harris 
Safe Deposit Vaults, which are located in 
the basement of the Harris Trust Building. 
The construction is of reinforced concrete 
type, the walls of the vaults being built up 
of close net work of heavy steel rods im- 
bedded in rock-like cement. 

A special precaution was taken in locat- 
ing the vaults so that they would be en- 
tirely surrounded by lighted space which 
could be easily patrolled, so that there 
could be no tampering with the walls, roof 
or foundation without immediate detection. 
The main doors giving access to the vaults 
are of the most modern type, weighing 
thirty-three tons and operated by a_four- 
movement time lock in addition” to a double 
combination lock, this being the best pro- 
tection known, as it overcomes any possible 
automatic opening. 

The interior equipment is thoroughly mod- 
ern and was designed to meet any possible 
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HOME OF THE HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


THE HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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contingency. ‘The walls, floors and ceilings 
are lined with heavy steel plates, which, with 
the specially designed doors, make the vaults 
proof against fire, moisture, burglary or 
earthquakes. ‘The boxes are of the most 
modern type, fitted with Yale paracentric 
locks and were specially designed for the 
convenience of patrons. 

In addition to the safe deposit vault the 


company has made special provision for 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


dependent of the other, employed by the 
vault. company, who would be called in 
event of an alarm. Special provision, not 
found elsewhere in Chicago, has been made 
against any possible mob violence or riots. 
Completely surrounding the vaults is a high 
pressure system of steam pipes with out 
lets through which, in case of extreme 
emergency, live steam can be forced, com- 
pletely enveloping the vaults. This wall of 


N. W. Harris 


PRESIDENT 


records 


storage 


the storage of books, 
articles. Commodious 
located in the first and second basements. 

Supplementing the safeguards provided 
by the nature of the construction of the 
vaults themselves, there are several special 
devices provided for additional protection. 
They are equipped with an_ independent 
electric burglar alarm system which insures 
immediate notification to special police in 
case the vaults were tampered with. There 
are several sets of guard officers, each in- 


and bulky 
rooms are 


'TARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS 


BANK, CHICACO 


steam would make it impossible for anyone 
to operate within the vault zone. 


convenience of loca- 
customers 


In addition to the 
tion, every accommodation for 
has been provided. There are splendidly 
equipped coupon rooms for individual use, 
divided into departments for both men and 
women. There are also committte rooms 
with private telephone service in which 
meetings may be held. Here, patrons ™ ho 
desire quiet, guarded meeting places tor 
associates or trustees of estates or directors 
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of corporations may transact business. 
Aside from the private coupon rooms for 
women, there is also a committee room set 
aside for their use. To add to the comfort 
of patrons and their friends, careful atten- 
tion has been given to the matter of venti- 
lation so that fresh air, washed free from 
all impurities, cooled in summer and warmed 
in winter, reaches all quarters of the 
premises. 

Realizing that more than ordinary care 
should be given to the custody of the vaults 
and the management of the business, the 


KOND SALES 


company has taken great precaution to 
select men whose reputation and ability is 
beyond question, and the general policy of 
the management is shaped by the men who 
have made the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank an institution well known for its con- 
servatism and responsibility. 

Besides the large storage space in the 
basement and first sub-basement, and the 
coupon rooms for the customers, additional 
rooms have been provided for directors, 
committees and other departments on the 
mezzanine floor. The bank's legal depart- 
ment is located on the third fleor of the 
building. 

Every effort has been made to secure the 
utmost cenvenience both for the public and 
for the bank's working force. Among these 


THE BANKERS 


MAGAZINE 


facilities are a pneumatic tube system con- 
necting every point of the bank’s quarters 
and an elaborate concealed system for lighit- 
ing the cages and other clerical working 
spaces. 

More than ordinary care has been taken 
in securing tenants for such spaces in the 
Harris Trust Building as are not occupied 
by the bank, with the result that the build- 
ing itself has become somewhat of a nucleus 
for financial houses. Nearly a dozen of the 
largest life insurance companies have their 
Chicigo quarters in the building and per- 


DEPARTMENT 


haps a dozen or more bond houses and com- 
mercial paper concerns are located there as 
well. One of the biggest packing companies 
in the country and one of the prominent 
express companies have taken whole floors 
in the building. 

Norman W. Harris, the head of the well- 
known Harris bond and banking organiza- 
tion, consisting of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago, the Harris Sate 
Deposit Company of Chicago, Harris, 
Forbes & Co., New York, and N. W. Harris 
& Co., Inec., Boston, whose combined re- 
sources on December 1, 1911, were $35,000,- 
000, was the pioneer banker in municipal 
honds—-those investments which are known 
the world over as “Next to government 
bonds.” Probably no one individual has 
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ROOK, CASH, SECURITY AND TRUNK VAULTS 


had more to do with placing municipal secu- 
ritics in their proper light before the in- 
vesting public of the United States than he. 

Mr. Harris, as secretary and manager of 
the well-known Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, whose assets on January 1, 
1911, were $81,000,000, and which he aided 
in organizing in 1867, had an early and ex- 
tended training in financial affairs, for a 
period of fourteen years gaining experience 
in looking at investments from the investor’s 
point of view. During this time he traveled 
extensively over the Central and Western 
States, as well as in Europe, and was 
strongly impressed by the necessity for pub- 
lie improvements in the proper development 
of the great resources of the country. He 
felt that the cost of these improvements 
would be almost beyond comprehension and 
the needed capital would have to be raised 
by the issue of securities; and he believed 
that he who could gain the confidence of 
capitalists, trustees of savings banks and in- 
surance companies and also of the smaller 
investers who would advance this money, 


could aid greatly in the development of his 
country. 

Mr. Harris had learned from experience 
that. as a rule, the broker did not always 
for himself obtain complete knowledge of 
the securities which he offered for sale, for 
the reason that the broker’s usual commis- 
Sion were not sufficient to justify all the 
ex} ses often necessary to investigate fully 


the ilue of a security. Hence, in founding 
the house of N. W. Harris & Co. in 1882, 


5 


he decided as a general policy not to sell 
bonds on commission, but that before offer- 
ing bonds for sale he would buy them out- 
right and would offer only such securities 
as would be suitable for a trust fund. As a 
basis for this business policy he decided to 
make a thorough examination of the value 
of the security back of every bond, its le- 
gality, etc., and if the bonds should be is- 
sued by a corporation, to investigate thor- 
oughly the character of the corporation’s 
management, as well as its future prospects, 
being careful at all times to employ for this 
work of investigation disinterested experts 
of the highest ability and character. More- 
over, he determined never to allow any pros- 
pective profit to influence his judgment re- 
garding the sufficiency of a security. This 
policy he has continually kept most promi- 
nently in view with all his business asso- 
ciates, with the result that a very large 
amount of securities, after investigation, 
have been declined; and this policy has been 
maintained, even though many bonds, which 
at the time they were considered for pur- 
chase, were not up to this standard, have 
since proved good. Constantly he has pre- 
ferred to take the benefit of any doubt for 
the protection of his clients. 

In 1907, the original Chicago office of N. 
W. Harris & Co. had grown to such size 
that it was deemed advisable to incorporate 
it as a hank and trust company under the 
laws of Illinois. At once the facilities for 
conducting a strictly banking business were 
increased. The growth of business was 
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phenomenal, the deposits in a_ little over 
four years having crossed the $19,000,000 
mark. This is particularly noteworthy in 
view of the fact that the bank does not loan 
on commercial paper, but rather specializes 
in individual and reserve accounts of indi- 
viduals, firms and corporations, as well as 
of country banks and bankers. 

Early in 1911, the New York firm of N. 
W. Harris & Co. was incorporated as Har- 
ris. Forbes & Co., and that of Boston as 
N. W. Harris & Co., Inc. 

At the dedication of the bank’s new home 
on September 16, 1911, eighty representa- 


THE PEOPLE’S SAVINGS 
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tives and officers of the two eastern firms, 
together with the stockholders and employees 
ot the bank, were banqueted in the spacious 
lobby of the bank’s new quarters. In order 
to bring these representatives from New 
York and Boston, the New York Central's 
Twentieth Century Limited was chartered 
both coming and going, something that has 
never been done by a private party before. 
The banquet was a most brilliant affair, at- 
tended by more than 200 people, and the cul- 
mination of the event was the presentation 
to Mr. N. W. Harris of a beautiful loving 
cup by his associates, 


BANK, CEDAR RAPIDS, 


IOWA 


NE of the most uniquie and interesting 
examples of modern bank architecture 
is the new home of the People’s Sav- 

ings Bank of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, repro- 
duced herewith in a series of attractive pho- 
tographs. 

The architect of this building, Louis H. 
Sullivan of Chicago, is the living exponent 
of the architectural idea that “form follows 
function.” His buildings are, therefore, both 
original and practical. 

Mr. Sullivan was one of the designers of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition and on 
the initiative of the French Government 
Commission was awarded a gold medal by 


pi bal 


the “Societe Centrale des Arts Decoratifs” 
of Paris. The Transportation Building at 
the exposition occasioned more favorable 
comment than any building of that decade 
and necessarily gave him large public recog- 
nition at home and especially abroad, where 
examples of his work are to be found in the 
great museums. Constantly since that time 
he has designed and created many beautiful 
and famous buildings and is recognized as 
one of the world’s greatest living architects. 

His every design is his personal work and 
embodies his personality in each of the many 
materials used. 

He considers the banking room of the 
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PRI |S SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, CEDAR RAPIDS, 


SULLIVAN, 
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People’s Savings Bank of Cedar Rapids one 
of his best creations and especially new and 
organic in its arrangement. 


ARRANGEMENT, MATERIALS AND Decorations. 


The exterior treatment is of brick, with 
terra cotta trimmings. The brick used are 
Indiana shale wire-cut, with a nap surface. 
The brick comes from the kiln in about 
fourteen colors or shades. They are laid up 
promiscuously with three-eighths’ inch joints 
raked out three-eighths of an inch deep. The 
general effect is that of an antique Oriental 
The terra cotta is given an average 
also a corre- 


rug. 

tone to match the brick and 

sponding roughness of texture. 
All of the frame and sash work is painted 
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possible, an automatically working machine. 
The high point of interest in this distinct- 
ive bank building is the interior. It was de- 
signed, with all its adjuncts, strictly as a 
banking room. Its plan may be called 
“democratic,” in that the prospect is open 
and the officers are in plain view and easily 
approached. This is the modern “human” 
element of the plan, as it tends to promote 
a feeling of ease, confidence and friendship 
between officers, employees and customers. 
All parts are well supplied with daylight. 
The general treatment of the interior is 
very rich—a well devised color-scheme being 
maintained throughout. ‘The whole effect is 
attractive and inviting—all repellant aspects 
of mystery, reserve, dullness and frigidity 
(so characteristic of the older banks) being 





LOUIS H. SULLIVAN, 


ARCHITECT. 


white. The windows in the clerestory are 
filled with leaded opalescent glass of a supe- 
rior quality. The lower windows are of pol- 
ished plate. 

The keynote of the design is found in the 
clerestory which surmounts the public space 
below. - It is cornered by four vent stacks, 
one of which contains the smoke pipe. The 
lower part houses the working departments, 
ete. The scheme of the design is to produce, 
by the use of simple lines and plain surfaces, 
a quiet, dignified effect, which will show, to 
the best advantage, the natural beauty of 
the material employed. 

The exterior is thus a logical outcome of 
the plan and the building has been designed 
from within outward. The prime governing 
considerations were utilitarian—that is, an 
effort was made to secure a banking layout 
specially adapted to this bank’s class of 
business, and which should be, as nearly as 


fact 


carefully eliminated, and the social 
brought into prominence—that banking is a 
function of society and not a secluded mys- 
tery apart from the people. 

The materials used in the construction and 
equipment of the building are of the best 


quality. The floor is of green anu white en- 
caustic tiles one inch square. The marble of 
the counters is statuary-veined Italian. All 
of the grille work is copper-plate, with verde 
antique finish, The wodwork is all of se- 
lected oak stained to a walnut-shell tone. 
All leaded glass is opalescent, and is made 
part of the color scheme. The columns are 
of cast iron, richly decorated in many col- 
ors. The fixtures in the tellers’ quarters 
were all specially designed by the architect. 
Wire partitions and overhead work are not 
used. : 
The system of electric lighting is indirect 
for the main public hall and direct for the 
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balance. The bowls of the indirects are 
treated in many colors; the remaining fix- 
tures are mostly verde antique. 

The color scheme reaches its climax in the 
four mural paintings on the lower walls of 


OCCUPIED FROM JUNE 2, 
1903, AS THE HOME 
SAVINGS BANK 


THIS BUILDING WAS 
1900, Tro may 30, 
OF THE PEOPLE'S 


the clerestory. Only one of these is formal. 
It represents the relation of banking to 
labor. It is painted in high color on a gold 
background. The three remaining paint- 
ings deal with agricultural scenes character- 
istic of Iowa, and symbolize not only the 
source of the wealth of the State, but the 
bank’s dealings with the farmer. 

The entire scheme, therefore, is a complete 
inversion of the traditional notion of what a 
bank should be; and as complete a statement 


riiis BUILDING WAS OCCUPIED From MAY 30, 
903, TO SEPTEMBER 6, 1911, AS THE HOME 


OF THE PEOPLE'S SAVINGS BANK 


what this particular bank, with its special 
ls, ought to be and is. 

Starting with a thorough-going search into 
analysis of these speecial needs and with 

wavering logic following the demands of 
se special needs to a complete conclusion, 
resulted in this case (as it might be in 
_case of any other bank) in a highly spe- 
lized, unique and individual building. 
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The philiosophy ever present throughout 
the plan and design of this structure is ex- 
pressed in the formula, “Form follows 
function.” This law is universal. It applies 
not only to things organic and inorganic, but 
to every phase of human thought and ac- 
tivity. And inasmuch as men create in the 
image of their thoughts, the validity of their 
creations is subject to the acid test of this 
law. Supplemental to the above is the fol- 
lowing, namely: Every problem contains and 
suggests its own solution, which means that 


H. E. 


PRESIDENT 


WITIVER 


one is to seek and find the solution within 
the problem itself, under the general law 
above given. All our problems are modern 
and of ourselves; there.ore, all our solutions 
must be of our day and of ourselves—by and 
for ourselves. 

CoMBINATION oF Sarety, Utiniry 
AND Beauty. 


A Rare 


It is in the solid conception, the thorough- 
ly practical arrangement, the discriminating 
taste shown in selection of materials and 
choice of designs, the thoughtfulness for the 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF MAIN ENTRANCE, PEOPLE'S SAVINGS BANK, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
LOUIS H. SULLIVAN ARCHITECT. SHOWS MURAL PAINTING BY ALLEN E. 
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public and for employees, the general marks 

of progress and leadership everywhere 

shown in the interior that will make the 

‘cople’s Savings Bank one of the notable 

k buildings of the country. The finish is 

solid oak, exquisite in its plainness and 

orming to the idea that everywhere 

ed the architect and builders. ‘There is a 

fusion of marble of the finest quality, 

i¢ floors and an air of solidity and 

[th such as becomes a bank that has ad- 

d from small beginnings to the state 

t very large and flourishing institution in 
rief period. 

he building will be heated by its own 

m plant and is lighted by a perfect syvs- 

of electrical engineering. There is a 

tch-board by means of which any indi- 

al light can be controlled. By turning 

master switch all the lights are con- 

lled at the same time. The electroliers 

massive, and are works of art in bronze. 

There are rooms for the officers, directors’ 

mm, all fitted in the elegance that marks 

work throughout. The feature that is 


—-FALL PLOWMAN RETURNING HOME 


new and that will be appreciated, is the rest 
room for women and the rest room for men, 
occupying the best space in the building, on 
the Third avenue front, and convenient to 
the entrance. ‘These rooms are fitted with 
the best of furniture, including writing 
tables, telephones, and each is fitted with 
closets and lavatories. These rooms will be 
epen all day for the convenience of the pub- 
lic. 

Each officer and employee in the bank has 
his desk and wicket. An idea, original with 
the People’s Savings Bank, is the placing of 
the name of the officer or employee painted 
on a small detachable slab by the wicket. 
When the employee is absent he removes 
his name and the name of the substitute is 
placed in its stead. This allows the patron 
always to know the name of the individual 
with whom he transacts his business. 


Tue Vaccr ann Its Equipment. 


For affording security to a bank’s cash 
and the documents and securities held on 
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its own account and for its customers,. the 
vault equipment is of first importance. In 
this respect the People’s Savings Bank is 
exceptionally strong. The massiveness of 
the vault is indicated by the ponderous cir- 
cular door, which weighs twenty-nve tons, and 


F. H. SuHaver 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


is more than seven feet in diameter, so that 
the tallest man might enter without stoop- 
ing. Inside is the safe that has done duty 
for several years, and which, of itself, would 
fford the greatest resistance to a burglar. 
Iieavy as the door is, it is so completely ad- 
justed that only a slight effort is required 
{o swing it on the ball bearings of its hinges. 
' is forced into its seat and again released 
means of massive steel arms and cams, 
adjustment being precise to the one- 
usandth part of an inch. It may be cor- 

tly stated that this massive piece of steel 

as completely as the best watch case. 
ide, the vault is large and roomy. There 

t splendid arrangement of mirrors that 
ites an effect like that in a “Palace of 
isions.” There appears to be four safes, 
alike, and the hurried burglar might 
rlook the real sphere and do nothing 
‘re serious at the first attempt than crack 


a French plate«mirror. The visitor can see 
his reflection in hundreds of places. The 
vault is, of course, equipped with a time 
lock. 

History oF THE Bank. 


The People’s Savings Bank of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Linn County, Iowa, was organized not 
quite twelve years ago by a few of the pro- 
gressive men of that enterprising city. They 
came to the conclusion that the then small 
but growing business section of what was 
and is now known as the West Side of the 
city should have the advantages of a bank. 
They organized, sold stock, and on May 21, 
1900, decided they would be ready to open 
for business not later than June 2, 1900. 
They opened for business in a small building 
located on the same corner as now occupied 
by the present magnificent new banking 
structure, with the following officers and di- 


Witiram Kino 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


rectors: President, Timothy McCarthy ; first 
vice-president, H. E. Witwer; second vice- 
president, J. J. Powell; cashier, E. W. Vir- 
den. Directors: Timothy McCarthy, H. E. 
Witwer, J. J. Powell, William King, F. H. 
Shaver, Theodore Stark, A. H. Wolf, J. M. 
tedmond and George H. Boyson. 
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rhe promoters, who had confidence that a 
bank on the West Side in Cedar Rapids 
would be a success, have not been disap- 
pointed, though for nearly four years it was 
a problem, as only small headway was made. 
In May, 1903, on account of the unfitness of 
the building, the bank removed to a larger 
room one-half block west from their original 
location. At the annual stockholders’ meet 
ing, January 12, 1904, the then president, 
Mr. MeCarthy, who was in poor health, ten- 
dered his resignation; also the cashier, Mr. 
Virden, resigned, to accept a similar posi- 
tion in the South, with the result that a re- 
organization took place and the following 
officers were elected: President, H. E. Wit- 
wer; vice-president, J. J. Powell; second 
vice-president, F. H. Shaver; cashier, John 
Burianek, Jr. At the time of the reorgani- 
zation the deposits were but $137,000, con- 
sisting of $99,000 savings and 838,000 com- 
mercial deposits. With the new organiza- 
tien, and possibly the somewhat newer blood 
injected, business commenced to come to the 
institution in greater volume, so that in two 
years’ time, in 1906, they were obliged to dis- 
card the large fireproof safe which was used 
as a vault and build a vault for the care and 
protection of the bank’s records, also selling 
the money safe and purchasing the best on 
the market at that time, a Corliss, and 
placing it in the show window of the bank- 
ing room. 

Since January, 1904, the bank has had a 
remarkable growth, with deposits at that 
time a little over $100,000, they have gained 
on an average of $100,000 each year, until 
now the deposits are above the nine hun- 
dred thousand mark and nearing a million, 
with resources of over one million dollars. 
The only changes that have taken place in 
the officers since the reorganization being 
that in January, 1908, the honored first vice- 
president, Hon. J. J. Powell, an eminent at- 
torney and one of the original promoters of 
the bank, died, and was succeeded by the 
second vice-president, F. H. Shaver. Mr. 
Shaver was one of the younger men in the 
bank who had always shown a great deal of 
energy and whose judgment was always con- 
sidered as exceptionally good, It is due to 
Mr. Shaver's energy that the bank occupies 
to-day the magnificent new structure which 
i show place of Cedar Rapids. Mr. 
S| r was succeeded by William King as 

ul vice-president. Mr. King is the son 
original David King, one of the ear- 
settlers of Cedar Rapids and after 
1 the West Side was originally named, 
ig known as Kingston before it was an- 
! to Cedar Rapids. William King has 
s been very partial to that part of the 
riginally settled upon by his father and 
resent home is located near the original 
nce of his father. 
June, 1910, at the monthly meeting, the 
r, who had up to this time been the 
ictive officer in the bank, asked for an 
int. The directors did not have far to 
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look for one to fill the position, as they had 
one in their own bank, a young man who 
had had an excellent education before com- 
ing to the bank, being a Princeton graduate, 
which, coupled with a training of four years 
in the bank, prepared him to immediately 
assume the duties incident to the position. 
The directors at that meeting elected John 
Montague Ely assistant cashier. The choice 
was well made, for he has proved a splendid 
officer, and since his election a good portion 


Jounx Burianexk, Jr. 


CASHIER 


of the active managment of the bank has 
fallen upon his shoulders. 


THe Bank's MANAGEMENT. 


The present officers and directors of the 
bank are: President, H. E. Witwer, one of 
the most substantial men of the city, who 
has the distinction of having been one of the 
very first grocers in the early days of Cedar 
tapids. He is vice-president of Witwer 
Bros. Co., wholesale grocers, and spends a 
portion of his time in. Florida and Cuba, 
where he has large interests. 

The vice-president, F. H. Shaver, comes 
of one of the oldest Cedar Rapids families, 
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ind is the sole owner of the Shaver-Blake 
Company, manufacturers. 

The second vice-president, William King, 
is president of the Kings’ Crown Plaster 
Company, and has been treasurer of the 
Cedar Rapids Building and Loan Associa- 
tion for twenty-seven years, or since its or- 
ganization. 

The cashier, John Burianek, Jr., has been 
in the banking business all his life, having 
commenced at the age of fourteen in one of 
the banks in Cedar Rapids, with which in- 
stitution he remained until eight years ago, 
when he took charge of the People’s Savings 
Bank. He has resided nearly all his life in 
Cedar Rapids. 

‘The assistant cashier, John Montague Ely, 
is a native of Cedar Rapids and is a member 
of one of the very oldest families of the 
city, and since completing his education has 
been connected with the bank. 

\ll the officers are directors, the additional 
directors being: George G. Grupe, a very 
active man, being vice-president of Lago- 
marcino-Grupe Company, wholesale fruits 
and produce. 

Timothy McCarthy, the original president 
of the bank, is a retired dry goods mer- 
chant, being one of the original dry goods 
men of the city. 

E. S. Seely is secretary and treasurer of 
the Dearborn Brass Company, a Cedar Rap- 
ids institution, which has prospered splen- 
didly under his management. Mr. Seely is 
a Cedar Rapids product and belongs to one 
of the older families of the city. 

C. E. 


Tuttle is the head of the Tuttle 
Land Company and has been exceptionally 
successful in land deals. 

The success of the People’s Savings Bank 
since its reorganization has been due to the 


fact that the officers and directors have 
worked as a unit. The majority are still 
considered as young men, yet their advice 
has been sought by many older heads. The 
sound judgment shown by the officials and 
directors accounts in a measure for the re- 
markable growth of this institution. 

\s far back as eleven years ago it was 
thought advisable that the bank should own 
its own home. At that time the owner of 
the property on which the building was 
located and which the bank occupied did not 
care to sell, and when in 1903 the bank’s 
quarters became too small and it was obliged 
to move, it was thought that possibly the 
ew quarters would be large enough for all 

mes to come, but only two years after the 
corganization it was seen that the bank 
would outgrow its quarters, and while con- 

lerable improvements had been put into 

e building, such as building the vault and 
inking interior changes, in the spring of 

08 the directors authorized the president 
ind the cashier to purchase, if possible, the 

iginal location, which consisted of a piece 

i: ground 20x50, with an additional piece of 
ound 70x50, giving the bank ground space 
build on 50x90, or four and one-half times 
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as much space as the bank originally occu- 
pied. While it seemed that it more 
space than was probable the bank would 
ever use, yet the officers and directors im- 
mediately commenced to make arrangements 
to engage an architect who would give the 
bank a building which would be an up-to- 
date one in every respect, with the result 
that they selected Louis H. Sullivan of Chi- 
cago, who planned the present building, 
which was accepted with only a few changes. 
In 1908 the bank employed but seven peo- 


was 


Joun M. Ery 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 


ple, now there are fourteen on the payroll, 
and when the bank installs the School Penny 
Savings System in the public schools of 
Cedar Rapids, as the bank has been desig- 
nated by the School Board to be the official 
depository, it will need another clerk and 
possibly two. The bank maintains messen- 
ger service for all patrons who reside out 
of their territory, a system put into service 
eight years ago. It has proven a success. 
The bank is always looking out for its 
patrons in order to give them the best ser- 
vice possible. It was the first savings bank 
in the city to install two trunk line tele- 
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phones, so as to save its patrons time and 
avoid the annoyance of being informed by 
Central, “busy.” It has in its new home a 
pneumatic tube system to carry notes, 
checks, cash, ete., from one department to 
another. Special credit should be given to 
the first vice-president, F. H. Shaver, as 
chairman of the building committee, as it 
was he who assumed entire charge of the 
construction of the bank’s present unique 
and splendid home. 


The People’s Savings Bank is a savings 














ViEW OF SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULT. 


SAVINGS BANK, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


bank catering to people of small as well as 


large means. It encourages the young man 
and woman to start small savings accounts, 
if only with one dollar, hence it will be seen 
that its remarkable growth in assets re- 
quires a great many accounts. A large city 
bank that accepts deposits of from $300 to 
$500 only does not require many such ac- 
counts to show a large gain; while on the 
other hand a bank soiiciting and accepting 
the smallest accounts, encouraging — the 
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smaller depositors to accumulate and to 
start on the road to independence, requires 
a large number of such accounts to show 
gain of over $100,000 each year, especially in 
a city where there are ten banks and many 
of them that were large institutions before 
the birth of this one. Cedar Rapids has 
every reason to be proud of its banks and 
special reason to be proud of the People’s 
Savings Bank, which has attained such a 
high standard and has given Cedar Rapids 
an institution which is drawing attention to 
the city on account of it being the home of 
the People’s Savings Bank. 

The building of the People’s Savings Bank 
of Cedar Rapids is a pleasing departure 
from the Grecian temple stvle of bank 


THE PEOPLE'S 
LOUIS H. SULLIVAN, ARCHITECT 


architecture, which however beautiful in it- 
self, may not in all cases be appropriate and 
certainly bids fair to become tiresome by its 
monotony. The thoughtfulness displayed by 
the officials of this bank in providing a struc- 
ture of such solidity, taste and convenience, 
equipped with the most approved devices for 
caring for the business entrusted to the in- 
stitution, affords an evidence of the wise 
management which is making this one of the 
notably successful banks of Iowa. 


BANKS MUST KNOW DEPOSITORS 


O widespread has forgery become in 
N the United States and so great have 
losses in the last twelve 
insurance companies have 
adopted stringent restrictions in issuing 
policies. Albert S. Osborn, an expert on 
handwriting, estimates the $15,- 


been the 
months, forgery 


losses at 


000,000 through checks and drafts alone in 


IS11. 

The chief restriction demanded is 
the bank insured shall not open an accou 
with any one not known personally to 
officer or director or whose integrity is 
vouched for by a depositor. 


that 
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5 Anuany 19 marked the end of the January 19, 1903 $8,100.56 
ninth year since the organization of June 30, 1903 110,272.35 

me 1904 175,781.56 
of Jackson, Tennessee. The remarkable 1305 355,263.47 


” 99 9 
growth of the bank has been the source of ia pe ppp 


the Union Bank and Trust Company 


much commendatory comment among bank- ” 1908 559,133.67 
efs in its own and adjacent territory. This ” 1909 722,276.77 
growth is shown by the statements on the we 819,967.80 
opening day, January 19, 1903, and its last ws ¢ 870,269.93 
published statement, December 30, 1911: December 31, 1! 1,002,635.84 


JANUARY 19, 1903. 


Loans and discounts 768.24 Capital stock $15,900.00 
Fixtures 803.15 Interest and discount 47.70 
Expense 87.74 Deposits 8,100.56 
Cash and sight exchange 22,4 13 


$24,048.26 $24,048.26 
DECEMBER 30, 1911. 
Loans and discounts $811,154.70 Capital $100,000.00 
Stocks and bonds 84,202.65 Surplus 65,000.00 
City of Jackson warrants....... 166.50 Undivided profits 21,100.29 
Overdrafts 10.99 Deposits 1,002,635.84 
Furniture and fixtures 7,000.00 
Cash and sight exchange........ 286,2u1.29 


$1,188,736.13 $1,188,736.13 


This growth, while phenomenal, has been While the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
steady, as. is shown by the following com- pany has been growing in so far as deposits 
parative statements: are concerned, the stockholders have re- 
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alized a neat sum from their investment. 
Since its. organization the bank has paid 
out in dividends 104 per cent., and savings 
depositors have received thousands of dol- 
lars. The Union Bank and Trust Company 
inaugurated the first savings movement in 
Jackson, and today has probably more 
savings accounts than all other savings de- 
partments in their city. 

But while their remarkable growth has 
been going on, the officials have not lost 
sight of the fact that safety is the prime 


J. C. EvENTON 


PRESIDENT UNION BANK & TRUSTY CO., JACKSON, 
TENN. 


object. In fact, Mr. Tigrett, cashier and 
chief executive officer, stated plainly to the 
stockholders that “we have no right to con- 
sider the question of profits alone, since 
our first duty is to our depositors.” Again. 
“Strictness and leniency have not been de- 
termined by friendship and partiality.” 


OFFICcERs. 


The Union Bank and Trust Company has 
been officered by the same officials since its 
organization, and they have earned for their 
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CASHIER'S OFFICE, UNION BANK & TRUST CO., 
JACKSON, TENN. 


institution the reputation for progressive- 
ness. 

J. C. Edenton, president, is also presi- 
dent and founder of the wholesale grocery 
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CUSTOMERS’ ROOM, CASHIER’S PRIVATE OFFICE IN REAR, UNION BANK & TRUST CO., JACKSON, TENN. 


I. B. Ticrerr B. H. Bratocx 


CASHIER, UNION BANK & TRUST CO., JACKSON, ASSISTANT CASHIER, UNION BANK & TRUST CO.,_ 
TENN. JACKSON, TENN. 
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BOOK KEEPERS’ DESKS, UNION BANK & TRUST CO., JACKSON, TENN. 


L.. O. Swear as JOHN MAGEVENE) 


ASST. CASHIER, UNION BANK & TRUST CO., TRUST OFFICER UNION BANK & TRUST CO., JACK- 
JACKSON, TENN. SON, TENN. 
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firm of J. C. Edenton Company. Although 
ot an active officer, Mr. Edenton keeps in 
close touch with the bank’s affairs, and 
with his wise counsel has materially assisted 
in conducting the business. 

I. B. Tigrett, cashier, is the chief executive 


SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULT, UNION BANK & TRUST 
c0O., JACKSON, TENN. 


officer, with B. H. Blalock and L. O. Sweat- 
man as assistant cashiers. 
the rapid growth of the Union Bank and 
Trust Company has caused the officers and 
tmployees to be cramped for room. Not 
until recently, however, have they been able 
ret additional space on which they could 
to the present building. During the 
mmer of 1911 they erected an addition at 
rear of the building they have occupied 
e the founding of the bank, and fur- 
ed the entire first floor for banking 
“poses. 
ihe arrangement of the fixtures has been 
le for the convenience of both customer 
employee. The office is fitted out with 
iv labor-saving devices for the employees 
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and officers and many conveniences for the 
comfort of customers, 

Beginning at the main entrance are the 
desks of Mr. Blalock and Mr. Sweatman, as- 
sistant cashiers. Then those of the tellers and 
bookkeepers and the savings and ladies’ de- 
partments. Turning, the corridor leads to 
the safety deposit boxes, customers’ booths, 
and to a stairway which gives entrance to 
the employees’ lockers and lavatory. 

Returning to the main corridor, the next 
room is the ladies’ department, in which are 
comfortable chairs and writing desk, with 
necessary stationery. Adjoining is a lava- 
tory for the exclusive use of lady customers. 

Then comes the insurance department and 
customers’ and committee rooms. At the 
extreme end of the building are the offices 
of Mr. 'ligrett, cashier. These offices are 
large and spacious, and are connected with 


Miss Friorence Pacaup 


MANAGER SAVINGS AND SAFETY DEPOSIT BOX 


DEPARTMENTS 


the customers’ room by folding doors, which, 
when thrown open, make a large room for 
use as a directors’ room. 

The fixtures are made of mahogany, fin- 
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ished with brush brass. They make a splen- 
did appearance, and are not only a source 
of pride to the officials, but to citizens in 
general. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


The Union Bank and Trust Company 
maintains the following departments for 
carrying on of its business: 

Commercial department, in which is trans- 
acted a general banking business. 


PS" BaP he SD Say) S 
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ures which are rather new in banking, and 
they are described more fully as follows 


CERTIFICATE OF Deposit. 


A branch of the savings department issues 
interest-bearing certificates of deposit which 
customers find a convenient and _profitab\ 
form of depositing money. Especially is 
this true of the coupon certificate of de- 
posit, a copy of which appears elsewhere. 


Gyion Hank & Crust Cu, 


clackson, Jenn. 


HAS DEPOSITED IN THIS BANK 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


payable tothe orderorh f / 
on the return and surrender of this Certificate properly 


endorsed. 














Selhincurrentfuinds 


. 
— 
CASHIER. 





























COUPON CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT USED BY UNION BANK & TRUST CO., JACKSON, TENN. 


Savings department, in which deposits of 
$1.00 and up are received and interest paid 
on accounts at the rate of three per cent. 
per annum, payable semi-annually. 

Safety deposit department, in which fire 
and burglar-proof boxes are rented at $1.00 
and up per year, and which are conven- 
iently located to private rooms. 

Trust department, which cares for estates 
and acts as guardian and agent. 

Insurance department, which has_ the 
agency for the leading fire and accident 
and bonding companies. 

These departments have some special feat- 


It is not necessary for a customer to come 
to the bank to collect the interest when he 
has a coupon certificate of deposit. He can 
simply clip off the coupon due, and get it 
cashed anywhere. 


Union Savines $50.00 Crus. 


An innovation in banking has recently 
been introduced by Union Bank and 
Trust Company. Believing that many 
people would save if given the proper in- 
ducement and sufficient opportunity, this 
bank has arranged to send a collector after 
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BANK MONEY ORDER USED BY UNION BANK & TRUST CO., JACKSON, 


weekly deposits. Using the name of “Union 
Savings $50.00 Club,” it is the plan for a 
customer to save $50.00 each year, or 
$1.00 each week. This amount will draw 
three per cent. interest. The only con- 
dition made by the bank is that the 
money will not be withdrawn for a period 
of one year. 
Money Orpers. 


Through its exchange department the 
Union Bank and Trust Company issues 
bank money orders. These money orders 
are the most convenient and the safest 
method of remitting money, and are sold 
cheaper than orders issued by companies 
other than banks. 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES. 


Through its exchange department the 
Union Bank and Trust Coimpany issues 
also travelers’ checques, payable anywhere 
in the world. These checques are the most 
convenient method of carrying money when 
traveling. The checques are issued to the 
customer who issues them to the payee, and 
are so arranged as to be self-identifying. 

The officials of the Union Bank and 
Trust Company have planned a “depart- 
ment-store bank”—a bank where any kind 
of banking may be conducted, and con- 
fidently believing they can render valuable 
service to customers, they solicit banking 
business of any character. 


THE MUTUAL BANK, NEW YORK 


HE new banking building which has 
been erected at 49-51 West Thirty- 
third street, New York, for The Mutual 

Bank, was formally opened for business on 
the morning of Tuesday, February 13, 1912. 
Inspection of this latest addition to New 
York’s full quota of banks built entirely 
for their own use, proved to be of unusual 
interest both as to design and arrange- 
ent, not to speak of the practical busi- 
‘Ss requirements of the installation. 
for real worth of beauty and charm, both 
s to its exterior and its interior perfection 
equipment, the new home of The Mutual 
sonk has few equals. Every detail seems 
have been studied and worked out with 
infinite care. There are no garish or glaring 
cts of decoration or ornament; on the 
vtrary, there appears a certain sensible 
sistency in the arrangement and appoint- 
nt throughout that makes for artistic as 
'! as mechanical perfection. 
rhe most striking feature, of course, is 


the banking room itself, which is a rec- 
tangular room, forty-two by ninety-five feet 
and thirty-eight feet high. The walls of this 
room are of Caen stone up to and including 
the cornice; a coffered freize and ceiling 
forms a rich frame for the skylight of 
amber and white leaded glass. 

The ceiling proper is treated in subdued 
tones of browns and grays, soft blues and 
reds, with accents in antique gold, giving 
to the whole upper portion of the room a 
rich purplish glow that crowns it with a 
charming harmony of color. Hung from the 
ceilings are eight gilded electric chan- 
deliers, reasonable in size and delicate in 
modeling, which, together with the wall 
brackets around the paneled walls diffuse 
the artificial light acceptably throughout 
the room. 

The counter screen which encloses the 
public space is simple and effective in de- 
sign and is constructed entirely of Botti- 
chino marble of the soft, brownish gray 
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color scheme of French grays and_polishe: 
steel and is one of the most interesting feat 
ures of the bank building. The security and 
safe deposit vaults on this lower floor ar 
of large capacity, up-to-date in design and 
bank is to be found on the left of the en- execution. They were installed by the 
trance, the desks being arranged on a_plat- Mosler Safe Company, of Hamilton, Ohio. 
form one step up from the floor level. This The rear portion of the basement floor is 


variety. The floor of the public space is 
finished in dalage of pink ‘Tennessee marble. 
Two massive brown customers’ tables are 
located in the center of the public space. 
The space reserved for the officers of the 

















space is enclosed by a continuation of the given over to trunk storage, the clerks’ 
+ 
= Se 
7 geneween wapereEe ys. 
{ S ehpeat , 4 e¢aserees 
gw BSPRE- => : 
6 
MUTUAL BANK 
lower die of the counter sereen proper and locker room and accessary machinery. The 
has a bronze gate. ‘The walls at the back mechanical plant proper is located under 
of this space are wainscoted in oak up to the sidewalk. 
the level of the top of the counter screen. Over the entrance vestibule and in the 
furniture front portion of the building are founc 4 


The design of the movable 
throughout the building is special in every which 
way and is uniformly attractive. 

To the right of the main entrance one 
finds a marble staircase of ample propor- 
tions leading down to the safe deposit de- 
partment. The safe deposit department, with 
its various dependencies, is carried out in a 


stories, on the first of 
directors’ room and_ its 
is almost 


three upper 
is located the 
pendencies. ‘The directors’ room 
colonial in) character, having grayish-blu¢ 
stuff on the walls, white painted trim, m 
hogany doors and furniture, blueish leath« 
rit! blue rug, whici 


ale 


furniture covering and a 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM 


and an- 
this 


together with certain ornaments 
tique silver electric fixtures, makes 
room a delightful and unusual one. 

Over the directors’ room are located sev- 
eral storage rooms, old book storage, the 
overhead elevator machinery and ventilating 
fan and other necessary spaces. 

Che Mutual Bank Building is absolutely 
fireproof in every particular. It is heated 
by direct and indirect steam and ventilated 
by foreed ventilation. The incoming air is 
purified before it is passed over the tem- 
pering coils and so into the fan chambers. 

lhe banking furniture equipment is steel 
throughout in the most approved type of 
construction. Many special practical feat- 
ures, hitherto unused, will be found here. 
Generally speaking, there is a restful air 
0} dignified simplicity about the bank as a 


whole. The decorative features have been 
kept well subdued and quiet. There is no 
confusion or distraction resulting from 
bright colors and unusual forms. The 
Whole interior of the bank from cellar to 


root gives one a notable sense of uniform 
{ consistent beauty throughout. 
he exterior is entirely of limestone with 
grnite base and steps and treated in an 


ption of classic architecture, but with 
ntuated forms and low relief leaning 
ewhat toward the colonial in its final 


i nifestation. 
his institution is to be heartily congrat- 
wted upon having provided for the public 


a bank building which in its every detail is 
so completely equipped for the needs of a 
banking institution. 

Donn Barber was the architect 
builders were Maro Eidlitz & Son. 


and the 


Tue Vauit EQuipMENT. 


The first object to be attained in the con- 
struction of a bank vault is absolute se- 
curity against the burglar, and especially 
the mob, and any means or devices which 
they might undertake to apply. 

Included in the equipment of the new 
quarters of The Mutual Bank at Thirty- 
third street, New York, is a combination 
security and safe deposit vault that 
built by the Mosler Safe Company of Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, and is modern in every respect. 

In the formation of the body of the 
vault every feature conducive to protection 
has been embodied, and the relative strength 
in thickness and degrees is an absolute safe- 
guard. 

There are two departments, namely, the 
security vault and the safe deposit vault; 
the security vault to protect the cash and 
security of the bank in its daily operations 
the safe deposit vault to safeguard the 
untold values which the renters of the in- 
dividual deposit boxes will place 
therein. 

The entrance or approach to the security 
vault is of rectangular effect. While the 


was 


safe 
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rance or approach to the safe deposit 
sartment is by the round door, vestibule 
roaches being on a parallel basis with 
most formidable work of like character 
the country. 

the round and square doors are con- 
trolled by a line of massive train belts and 
belt frames, double combination locks and 
quadruple time locks. 

Combination locks safeguard the entrance, 
and the time locks safeguard the operation 
of the combination locks. 

In the safe deposit department there are 
several hundred safe deposit boxes of the 
highest grade. The locks thereon are sus- 
ceptible of a multiplicity of changes. The 
degrees of finish in both vaults is that of 
the highest art, and all the hinges, the doors, 
and the surfaces are brought down to what 
is known as the draw file finish. 

The doors of these two vaults vary in 
weight from twelve to twenty-three tons. 
They are so evenly balanced on a line of 
crane hinges, eccentric effects, ball and pin 
bearing degrees, that a child, five years 
of age, could handle them with ease. The 
combined approximate weight of these two 
vaults is in excess of one hundred tons. 


PERSON NEL. 


The Mutual Bank of New York was es- 
tablished in 1890 and has grown steadily 
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from that year to the present time, building 
a reputation for conservatism and sound 
banking methods that endorses most favor- 
ably the sterling integrity of the men who 
direct its affairs. 

At the close of business, January 9, 
the Mutual Bank reported as follows: 


1912, 


RESOURCES. 
Cash due from banks and ex- 
changes for clearing-house. .$1,453,932.45 
Loans and investments 


Banking house and lot 


Total resources 
$200,000.00 
385,954.02 


4,434,687.32 


Capital 
Surplus 
I Jeposits 


and undivided profits.. 


TONGS TARTIEON ccscicessses $5,020,641.34 


The bank is officered by the following 
capable individuals: Charles A. Sackett, 
president; John C. VanCleaf, vice-presi- 
dent; Hugh N. Kirkland, vice-president and 
cashier; Eugene Calvin, assistant cashier. 

The directors are: Richard Delafield, An- 
drew J. Connick, Thomas Dimond, Otto M. 
Fidlitz, A. P. W. Kinman, C. W. Luyster, 
FE. A. MeAlpin, Samuel McMillan, Charles 
A. Sackett, Isadore Saks, Charles P. Taft, 
James Thomson, John C. VanCleaf, Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt. 
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WILLIAMS, McCONNELL & COLEMAN 


KPRODUCED herewith are some very 
R good photographs of the modernly 
equipped oflices of Williams, McCon- 
nell & Coleman, bond = and investment 
brokers of 60 Wall street, New York. 
Express clevator service brings customers 
without a stop to the thirteenth floor of 
60 Wall street, where the firm of Williams, 


Howarn F. McConwnewt 


NDERWOOD STUDIO, N 


McConnell & Coleman have their offices, 
overlocking Wall street and the building of 
the National City Bank of New Yerk. 
There four rooms finished in and 
adjoining, so that one may pass directly 
from the entrance hall into the customers’ 
roem, which is equipped with the latest mar- 
ket reports, stock ticker, reference books, 
etc. The opposite door to this room opens 
directly into a private office. At the left is 
Mr. McConnell’s office, which is very taste- 
fully furnished in oak, has an immense Per- 


are oak 


138 


sian rug on the floor and is lighted by two 
large windows, one on the Wall: street side 
and the other to the east. At the left ot 
the entrance hall is the bookkeeping and 
statistical department, which overlooks the 
East River. It, too, has an abundance of 
daylight and is arranged systematically for 
the speedy dispatch of clerical work. 

The market for high-grade public utility 
securities is quite active, and during busi- 
ness hours these offices handle a vast num- 
ber of orders. 

The firm was established eight years ago 
and has become well and favorably known 
to conservative investors throughout this 
country mainly through the pleasing per- 
sonality and sound business judgment of 
Howard F. McConnell, the active head of 
the firrn. 

Mr. McConnell, who is a comparatively 
young man, came to New York in 1891, lo- 
cated with the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey and later was connected with the 
Lehigh Valley and Erie Railroads in various 
capacities. His railway service included po- 
sitions as clerk, telegraph operator, chief 
clerk to superintendent and general man- 
ager, train master and traveling auditor, 
and he declined a_ still more responsible 
railway position to enter a New York bank- 
ing house. 

This early experience fitted him admira- 
bly for the requirements of his present po- 
sition—that of passing an accurate, un- 
biased opinion upon the relative merits ind 
demerits of the new projects which his or- 
ganization finances, 

The following public utility securities are 
among those handled by this responsible 
concern: American Light & Traction, com- 
mon and preferred; American Gas & Elec- 
tric, common and preferred; American 
Power & Light, common and _ preferred; 
Cities Service, common and preferred; Det- 
ver Gas & Electric general 3's: Empire Dis- 
irict Electrie 5’s; Federal Light & Traction, 
commen and preferred; Fede ral Utilities 
Company, common and_ preferred; Gas & 
Electric Securities, common and pret rred; 
Lincoln Gas & Eleciric; Pacifie Gas & Elee- 
tric, common and preferred; Republic R vil- 
way & Light Co., common and pret rreds 
Standard Gas & Electric, common and pre- 
ferred; Tri-City Railway & Light Compaty, 
common and preterred: Western Po er, 
common and preferred; Gas Electric Securi- 
ties, common and preferred ; American ¢ 
Company, common and preferred ; Northern 
States Power Company, common and pre- 
ferred, 
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Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital - - $200.000 
urplus and Profits, 1,000,000 


This bank is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It is Virginia's most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facilities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 


Correspondence Solicited 








CHICAGO AND VICINITY 


(Office of The Bankers Magazine, 115 South 
LaSalle Street.) 


Central Trust Co. of Illinois Expands. 


The consolidation of the Western ‘Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago with the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois was ratified 
January 27 by the respective stockholders, 
those of the Central Trust at the same time 
approving the proposition to increase the 
capital of their institution from $2,500,000 
to $3,500,000. The shareholders of the 
Western Trust authorized the conversion of 
$250,000 of the stock of their institution into 
surplus, thus making the capital $1,000,009 
and the surplus and undivided profits ip- 
proximately $470,000; the $1,000,000 addi- 
tional stock of the Central will be issued 
share for share, in exchange for that of th 
Western. 

The directorate of the Central Trust ¢ 
pany is now made up as _ follows: 























Tue Union TRust Company oF PitrsBuURGH 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


ITH the largest capital and surplus of any Trust 
Company in the United S-ates, this institution is 
in position to render banking service in connection 
with financial operations of the widest scope. 
OFFICERS 


H. 5 McELDOWNEY, President 

e . MELLON, Vice President 

2. N SCHOONMAKER, Second Vice Pres. 
Scorr HAYES, Treasurer 

J. H. EVANS. Assistant Treasurer 

JOHN A. IRWIN, Secretary 


JAMES S. CARR, Assistant Secretary 

W. W. SMITH, Second Assistant Secretary 
W.A. ROBINSON. Third Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM |. BERRYMAN., Trust Officer 
CARROLL P. DAVIS. Assistant Trust Officer 
S. S. LIGGETT, Manager Bond Department 














DIRECTORS 
JAMES H. LOCKHART 
J. MARSHALL LOCKHART 
THOMAS LYNCH 
ANDREW W. MELLON 
RICHARD B. MELLON 
THOMAS MORRISON 


HENRY C. McELDOWNEY 
pte E. PARK 

HENRY PHIPPS 

HENRY R. REA 
WILLIAM B. SCHILLER 
JAMES M. SCHOONMAKER 
GEORGE E. SHAW 


ARTHUR V. DAVIS 
JOHN B. FINLEY 
HENRY C. FOWNES 
WILLIAM N. FREW 
HENRY C. FRICK 
BENJAMIN F. JONES. Jr. 
PHILANDER C. KNOX 
Capital 2 ° 

1 
ind Surpus Lhirty Million Dollars 
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Capital J 
$1,000,000 : 


ranklin National Bank 


President 
R. McALLISTER 


Vice-President 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr. 
Cashier 
E. P. PASSMORE 


Assistant Cashier 
J. WILLIAM HARDT 


Surplus and Se 
Undivided Profits <i 
213,10 =a - 


Assistant Cashier 
Cc. FRANKLAND 


Foreign Ex. Dept. 
WILLIAM WRIGHT 


— Manager 


Invites the Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 

Letters of Credit 

Foreign Exchange in all its 


DIRECTORS 
SAMUEL T. BODINE "REDERICK L. BAILY J. WAMPTON BARNES 
rHOMAS DE WITT CUYLER EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS MORRIS L. CLOTHIER 
GEORGE H. FRAZIER a ARD T. STOTESBURY ( ’.. PACKARD 
WILLIAM F. HARRITY *K - MADERIA CHARLTON YARNALL 
EDWARD B SMITH 3. THAYER V (BURY 
HENRY TATNALI 4 », PASSMORE 
J.RUTHERFORD M¢ HARRIS, Jr. 


and Commercial Credits Issued 


Brauches 


Travelers’ 


PON 


; F a 
ALLISTER ROBERT ©. DRAYTON 





























Organized as a patriotic duty 


Continued in the interests of its depositors, stockholders 
and the community 


Conducted in accord with high standards of stewardship 


THE 


First National Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


J. TATNALL LEA, THOMAS W, ANDREW, 
No. Cashier 
CHARLES H. JAMES, 
WM. A. LAW, Asst. Cashier 
Ist Vice-President. FREAS B. SNYDER, 
Asst. Cashier 
KENTON WARNE, HARRY J. HAAS, 


2d Vice-President. Asst. Cashier 


President. 


Capital & Surplus, $3,000,000 
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Report of the Condition of 


The National Nassau Bank 


OF NEW YORK 
At the close of business February 20th, 1912 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 


Loans and discounts $10,306,516.39 Capita} stock $500,000.00 
Due from banks and bankers 2.942,018.76 Surplus and undivided profits 548,600.29 
Real estate 3,403.17 Circulation ‘ 96,200.00 
U. S. bonds to secure circu- Cashier’s checks 37,895.81 
lation 100,000.00 Deposits 15,186,889.02 
Other stocks and bonds 77,852.86 
Cash in vault 3,196, 109.59 
Foreign exchange 117,525.58 
Exchanges for rext day's 
clearings 475,158.77 
Redemption fund with U. S 
Treasurer 5,000.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer 46,000.00 


Total $16.369,585.12 Total $16,369,585.12 
OFFICERS: 
EDWARD EARL, Fr 
ashic 


THOMAS \ssistant Casi 


\ssistant 


DIRECTORS: 


! HKISTY BEI HENRY © MILLER AUGUSTINE J =MITH 
SAMUEI K WRED IOHN MUNRO EDWARD EARL 























SOUND BANKING 


Your Buffalo Business 


is invited because we know that we have good banking service 
to offer YOU 


is progressive, as well as conservative in its dealings, write us 


in return. If you are looking for a bank that 


for terms. We will be glad to tell you the basis on which we 


can handle your Buffalo business. 


WE INVITE YOUR ACCOUNT 


GOOD SERVICE _ 


BANK OF BUFFALO 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 Total Resources Over $10,000,000 


ELLIOTT C. McDOUCAL, Pres’t LAURENCE D. RUMSEY, Vice-Pres't 
JOHN L. DANIELS. Cashier RALPH CROY, Asst. tothe Pres’t 
LOUIS C. OLDEN, Asst. Cashier CHARLES D. APPLEBY, Asst. Cashier 


Earling, P. A. Valentine, H. A. Langhorst, 
Arthur Dixon, Z. G. Simmons, Charles T. 
Boynton, William T. Abbott, Alexander H. 
Revell, Walter H. Wilson, S. M. Felton, 
Joseph E. Otis, T. W. Robinson, George 
Woodland, Chandler B. Beach, Burton F. 
Peek, George F. Steele, James W. Stevens, 
Julius Kruttschnitt, W. O. Johnson, Charles 
G. Dawes, R. Floyd Clinch, Max Pam, Wil- 
liam C. Boyden and A. Uhrlaub. 


Harris Trust Elects Officers. 


H. A. Brinkman has been made an as- 
sistant cashier of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and P. A. Fagg becomes man- 
ager of the municipal buying department. 
Mr. Fagg has been associated with the N. W. 
Harris organization as an expert buyer for 
more than eighteen years and latterly has 
been assistant manager. The roster of of- 
ficers is now as follows: N. W. Harris, presi- 
dent; A. W. Harris, vice-president; G. P. 
Hoover, vice-president; H. W. Fenton, vice- 
president; Andrew Cooke, vice-president; E. 
P. Smith, secretary; E. R. Elliott, treas- 
urer; J. S. Broeksmit, cashier; J. H. Vaill, 
H. E. Weese, H. A. Brinkman, assistant 
cashiers; H. A. Dow, assistant secretary. 


New Bank for Chicago. 


Che State Auditor of Illinois has issued a 
permit to Edward C. Waller, Edmund A. 
Cummings and J. W. Broughton to organize 
the River Forest State Bank at River Forest, 
Cook county, with a capital stock of $50,000. 
A permit was issued also to Camillo Volini, 
Antonio Romano, Rocco V. Romano, Mi- 
chels Di Cosola, Alessandro Conforti, Pas- 
quale Mastroianni, Modestino Mastrogiovan- 
ni. Gaetano S. Destafano, Guiseppe Monaco 
and Luigi M. Nigro to organize the Halsted 
Trust and Savings Bank in Chicago with a 
capital stock of $200,000, 


Recent Bank Elections. 


The annual meeting of the Calumet Trust 
and Savings Bank was held January 16. The 
following directors were elected: F. Nay, H. 
R. Baldwin, H. R. Clissold, I. M. Price, E. 
J. Price, W. D. Hurlbut, C. G. Blake, after 
which they declared the usual semi-annual 
dividend of four per cent. on its stock and 
elected the following officers: Frank Nay, 
president; H. R. Clissold, vice-president; 
Fred Bateman, cashier. 

Directors and officers of the North Shore 
Trust Company, Highland Park, IIL, have 
been re-elected as follows: Directors—J. 
Fred McGuire, Charles A. Wightman, Ar- 
thur W. Vercoe, Ira J. Geer, R. C. Keller. 
President, J. Fred McGuire; vice-president, 
Charles A. Wightman; cashier, Arthur W. 
Vercoe; assistant cashier, E. J. Grundy. 


Annual Banquet, Chicago Chapter A. I. B. 


The eleventh annual banquet of Chicago 


Chapter, American Institute of Banking, 
was held in the red room of the Hotel La- 
Salle on the evening of January 7 and 
proved to be a most enjoyable affair. Har- 
ry S. Smale, president of the chapter, acted 
in the capacity of toastmaster and intro- 
duced George M. Reynolds, president of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago, as the first speaker of the even- 
ing. 

Arr. Reynolds chose for his subject the 
“Value of Institute Work,” and made an 
address that was heartily appreciated. He 
referred to the benefits to be derived by at- 
tendance at bankers’ conventions, stating 
that he had found them of great help in 
coming to an understanding of men and af- 
fairs all over the country. 

David Kinley, Ph. D., LL.D., dean of the 
University of Illinois, spoke on “Some Re- 
sponsibilities of a Banker.” 

He was followed by Hon. Marcus Kava- 
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naugh, judge of the Appellate Court, who 
delivered a heart-to-heart talk on “The Citi- 
zen’s Part in the Administration of Justice.” 

“The mush-headed ladies and gentlemen 
who are talking in favor of the abolishment 
of capital punishment are misguided senti- 
mentalists,” declared Judge Kavanagh. 

“In my opinion the greatest punishment 
which can be meted out to murderers is im- 
prisonment for life, but I also believe that 
the dealth penalty is the greatest deterrent 
of crime. 

“Capital punishment has almost disap- 
peared in this country. Not counting the 
ignorant negroes who were hanged in the 
South, only fifty murderers were executed 
in 1911, a year in which more than 10,000 
murders were committed. The criminals be- 
lieve in capital punishment or they wouldn't 
have killed 10,000 men, women and children. 
They ended the lives of 202 persons in the 
city of Chicago alone last year, but there 
were no executions in return. 

“Thousands of our so-called ‘best citizens’ 
get excused from jury duty by saying that 
they do not believe in capital punishment. 
These men, in so doing, make themselves 
partly responsible for the orgy of crime 
which goes on about us. The death penalty 
must be inflicted by a jury verdict, and 
every good citizen should feel it his duty to 
serve the commonwealth in this way. 

“The law can rise no higher than the con- 
science of the average citizen, and our peo- 
ple must awake to the facts in the case and 
see that there is an end to the frequent in- 
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stances of miscarriage of justice. The law 
has fallen into disrepute, and the criminal 
classes have ceased to respect it. That is 
why we have these daily murders.” 

The Rev. William White Wilson, rector of 
St. Mark's Church, Chicago, gave an opti- 
mistic talk, which conveyed the message, 
“Hope on, Hope Ever.” The gist of his ad- 
vice to the assembled diners was to cultivate 
accuracy in routine daily work. 


Pension Fund at National City Bank. 


Creation of a pension fund for officials 
and employees of the National City Bank of 
Chicago was announced by David R. For- 
gan, president of the bank, at the fifth an- 
nual “family” dinner held in Hotel LaSalle 
on the night of February 5. 

“The pension fund,” he said, “is created 
for the benefit of salaried officers and em- 
ployees. It became operative February 1 
and is not obligatory with our present em- 
ployees, but will be with future employees. 
Each official and employee will pay into 
the fund three per cent. of his annual sal- 
ary. In no case will the pension exceed 
one-half of the salary.” 


Annual Bank. 


In an address at the annual dinner of the 
officers and other employees of the First 


Dinner First National 
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National and the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, James B. Forgan, the president, gave 
information concerning the earnings of the 
two institutions in the last ten years and 
the disposition of them. He said that in 
that period the amount paid to the stock- 
holders in cash dividends was $10,960,000 
and the amount accumulated for them 
surplus and undivided profits was $10,079,- 


as 


170. These figures include the capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of the First 
Trust, all of which are accumulated earn- 
ings. 


In the ten years $7,249,859 has been paid 
in salaries to the employees of the banks, 
the amount being equivalent to sixty-six per 
cent. of the amount paid to the stockholders 
in dividends and 34.4 per cent. of the total 


cash dividends and accumulated profits. 

The average salary paid to clerks in 1902 
was $819 a vear. The average in 1911 was 
$1,033, an increase of twenty-six per cent. 
The average salary of officers has _ not 
changed 


During the ten year period the bank’s 
pension fund for the employees was built 
up. It now has invested $1,000,000 and has 
paid in pensions $156,879. 


Testimonial Dinner. 


A testimonial dinner to E. V. Bacharach, 
who assumed his duties as vice-president at 
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the Mid-City Trust and Savings Bank, 
Madison and Halsted streets, February 1, 
was given at the Bismarck Hotel, on the 
evening of January 30. Seventy bank men, 
his former associates at the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, and several from other city 
financial institutions were present. 


Bank and Office Building for Continental 
and Commercial National Bank. 


Plans for one of the finest bank and office 
buildings in the country are to be realized 
at once as the result of the completion of 
negotiations by which the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank has formally ac- 
quired the entire block of property bounded 
by LaSalle, Adams and Quincy streets and 
Fifth avenue. 

This became known recently when deeds 
were filed for record conveying the proper- 
ty to the bank for a total consideration of 
$3,550,000. The conveyances were made by 
Harold F. McCormick, Rand, McNally & 
Co. and the Marshall Field, Calvin DeWolf 
and John Mason Loomis estates. 

Removal of the present buildings on the 


property will begin immediately and the 
construction of the new building pushed 
forward with all possible dispatch. Direct- 


ors of the bank see a great opportunity for 
a fine structure, as there are 53,500 square 
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feet of ground, having 980 feet of outside 
frontage on the four streets. 

The Loomis property, fronting 165 feet 
on LaSalle street, has been in control of the 
bank for several years. ‘The bank holds a 
ninety-nine-year lease and owns the ten- 
story bank and office building now located 
there. 

The Rand-MecNally Building is located 
upon the Marshall Field and DeWolf estate 
land. It fronts 150 feet on Adams and 
Quincy streets and is twelve stories high. 

The Fifth avenue frontage is improved 
with the McCormick and Sheppard build- 
Ings, 

The negotiations representing George M. 
Reynolds, president of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank and the various 
interests were conducted by Clark & 
Trainer. Upon the completion of the new 
building the banking-rooms will be occupied 
by the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, the Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank and the Hibernian 
Banking Association, which is affiliated with 
the Continental and Commercial. 


Old Colony Trust Elects—Ral!lph C. Wilson 
Retires from Vice-Presidency. 


At the annual meeting of the Old Colony 
Trust and Savings Bank, Ralph C. Wilson 
retired as vice-president and cashier. He 
was succeeded as vice-president by H. T. 
Bowers and as cashier by Hugo Meyer, who 
previously had been assistant cashier. It is 
understood that Mr. Wilson sold his inter- 
est in the bank to President Thad H. Howe, 
who was re-elected. 

\ number of new directors were added to 
the board, which is now composed of N. A. 
Baker, C. O. Barnes, George B. Beatty, E. 
M. Board, H. T. Bowers, W. E. Buehler, J. 
G. Budde, Richard J. Coyne, William W. 
De Wees, Peter L. Evans, F. G. Hoagland, 
Thad H. Howe, J. G. MeMichaels, F. W. 
Wentworth and W. M. Simpson. 


Colonial Trust and Savings Bank Plans 
New Building. 


\nother new bank and office building is 
assured for the financial district of Chicago. 
It will be sixteen stories high and will be 
erected by the Colonial Trust and Savings 
Book on the Leopold Mayer estate property 
on Adams street, adjoining on the west the 
Corn Exchange National Bank building, at 
northwest corner of LaSalle and Adams 
Streets, 

_ the lot, which fronts sixty-six feet, with a 
deoth of 188 feet, was leased for a term of 
ni ty-nine years from the Mayer estate by 
L.sdon C. Rose, president of the bank, at 
annual rent of $5,000 for the first five 
ve and $30,000 for the rest of the term. 

ie average annual rent is $29,747, which 
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capitalized on a four cent. basis, gives a 
leasing value of $743,765, which is at the 
rate of $11,269 a front foot and $59.75 a 
square foot. The board of review valued 
the land at $442,884 and the six-story-and- 
basement building at $39,999. As soon as 
existing leases expire the present building 
will be razed and the new structure erected. 


Investment Savings Accounts. 


One of the latest and most significant 
moves to bring banking privileges and bene- 
fits to the largest possible number must be 
credited to a pioneer Chicago institution, 
Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, founded 1855, and now capitalized at 
$1,500,000, with headquarters in the Ashland 
Block, Clark and Randolph streets. 

The plan is to give savings depositors the 
privileges of a checking account, at the same 
time allowing three per cent. interest for 
every day funds are on deposit until in- 
vested, without restriction as to length of 
time. This is indeed a new departure in 
banking, which Greenebaum_ Sons _ think 
should “interest every thrifty, intelligent 
person.” It is a step in advance and means 
much to the small depositor who wants his 
funds where they will be safe, at the same 
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time having the privilege of drawing checks 
against his account. 

The “investment savings account,” as it is 
called, will make a strong appeal to wage 
earners and salaried people. It affords all 
the advantages of a savings account with 
the regular three per cent. interest, and the 
convenience of a checking account, and 
really leaves nothing to be desired in the 
matter of up-to-date banking. Interest is 
computed when investment purchase is 
made, and there is no loss, as under the old 
method, when money is withdrawn between 
January and July. 


La Salle Street National Re-elects. 

The directors of the LaSalle Street Na- 
tional Bank on February 19 re-elected the 
retiring officers without change. These of- 
ficers, together with the directors elected a 
short time ago, are as follows: President, 
William Lorimer; vice-presidents, C. B. 
Munday and William Lorimer, Jr.; cashier, 
Charles G. Fox; auditor, Thomas McDonald. 
Directors—John M. Roach, B. G. Brennan, 
George O. Gunderson, James E. Bennett, T. 
J, Magner, C. B. Munday, William Lorimer, 
Joseph Hock, Paul F. Beich, W. A. Gard- 
ner, William J. Moxley, P. M. Henney, El- 
bridge Hanecy, William Lorimer, Jr., H. W. 
Huttig, Leonard J. Lorimer and Charles G. 
Fox. 


Incorporate a New Bank. 


Application for permission to organize a 
new bank, the Franklin Trust and Savings 
Bank, to be located at the northeast corner 
of Michigan avenue and Thirty-fifth street, 
has been made at Springfield. The incor- 
porators are: Simon W. Straus, president of 
S. W. Straus & Co.: Charles G. Dawes, 
president of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, and Maurice I... Rothschild, clothier, 
all of Chicago. The capital stock, all of 
which has been subscribed, is $200,000, and 
the surplus, $50,000. The stock was sold at 
130. The new bank will open for business 
the last Monday in April. 


New Brokerage Firm. 


Paul W. Chapman and A. Lawrence Mills, 
Jr., after active association with the bond 
organization of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and N. W. Harris & Co. since 
1899, have organized the investment banking 
house of Chapman, Mills & Co. The new 
firm will not act as brokers, but will buy 
and sell bonds only for its own account, 
specializing in government, municipal, rail- 
road and public service corporation issues. 
The firm will probably have its offices in the 
Harris Trust Building and will be ready 
for business March 1. . 


Growth of the Union Trust Company. 


Established 1869. Growth of deposits: 
Deposits on January 1 for the past twelve 
vears: 1901, $4,883,686.43; 1902, $6,195,- 
335.09; 1903, $7,275,685.17; 1904, $8,370,- 
501.21; 1905, $10,307,516.96; 1906, $11,337,- 
955.23; 1907, $12,707,693.09; 1908, $10.435,- 
388.04; 1909, $12,888,565.90; 1910, 
$14,450,304.79; 1911, $16,470,562.38; 1912, 
$19,289,887.14. 


A. B. A. Convenes in Detroit Week of 


Sept. 9, 


The annual meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association will be held in Detroit 
the week beginning September 9. The date 
was decided upon at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Banks of Detroit, held in the Peo- 
ple’s State Bank on the afternnoon of Feb 
ruary 7. William Livingstone, Detroit, 
president, and Fred E. Farnsworth, New 
York, secretary of the national association, 
were present. 

Detroit was decided upon as the next 
meeting place at the last annual convention 
held in New Orleans, but the time was not 
set until this meeting was called. Mr) 
Farnsworth estimates that something more 
than 3500 banking men will be present. 

“I look for a large attendance,” he said 
Detroit is known all over the country as 4 
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convention city and many will come to see 
the beauties of the city as well as to at- 
end the meetings.” 

The Hotel Pontchartrain was decided on 
as headquarters and a committee composed 
of William Livingstone, president of the 
Dime Savings Bank; Emory W. Clark, pres- 
ident of the First National Bank, and 
Charles Moore, vice-president of the Securi- 
ty Trust Company, was chosen to pick out 
the twelve or fifteen other committees who 
will have charge of the reception and enter- 
tainment of guests. 


Tumtry Meetincs Scneputep. 


In all there will be more than _ thirty 
meetings, extending over five days. ‘There 
are five departments of the association and 
each of them is sub-divided. One of the 
most important is the American Institute of 
Banking, composed of bank clerks. This 
organization is fostered by the association 
and has for its purpose the education and 
improvement of its members. 

The officers of the national association 
are: President, William Livingstone, De- 
troit; vice-president, Charles H. Huttig, St. 
Louis, Mo.; secretary, Fred E. Farnsworth; 
assistant secretary, W. T. Fitzwilson; treas- 
urer, Arthur Reynolds, Des Moines, Ia.; 
general counsel, Thomas B. Paton. 


rger of New York Trust Companies. 


proposed merger of the Flatbush 
t Co. and the Broadway Trust Co. will 
the combined institution deposits of 
t $10,000,000. The Broadway Trust 
tly consolidated with the Savoy Trust 
pany of New York, and at that time 
ipital stock was increased from $700,- 
0 $1,000,000, It is probable that the 
lization of the Broadway will again 
creased upon completion of this later 
r to $1,500,000. 
derick C. Lee will be the head of the 
ompany. The location of the Broad- 
r'rust Company is to be changed to 
Voolworth building upon its completion. 





The Irving National Exchange Bank will 
also have its home in this building. 


Another Bank Merger in New York. 


Louis G. Kaufman, president of the 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank of New 
York, has authorized the statement that 
interests closely identified with his institu- 
tion had arranged to merge the business of 
the Jefferson Bank and the Century Bank 
under an enlarged organization, the capital 
stock of which has already been oversub- 
scribed. 

The name will be the Century Bank of 
New York, and after taking over the eight 
million dollars’ deposits of the Jefferson 
Bank and the present Century Bank, it will 
have a net cash capital and surplus of one 
million dollars. ‘The New York State Bank- 
ing Department has approved of this move, 
and it now only awaits the usual legal 
formalities. Two-thirds of the stockhold- 
ings of each bank have already sanctioned 
the unanimous action of the boards of di- 
rectors of these institutions. There will be 
no change in the business, and all the present 
officers will remain with the new organiza- 
tion. L. G. Kaufman will be chairman of 
its executive committee and ten of the 
Chatham-Phenix directors will go on the 
board, so that full control may be had by 
these interests. W. H. Devlin, now cashier 
of the Jefferson Bank, has been selected for 
cashier of the new institution. 


Buys Trust Company for Old Employees. 


Having concluded the negotiations which 
have been pending for the purchase of Trust 
Company of America, New York, by the 
Equitable Trust Company, also of New 
York, Oakleigh Thorne, president of the 
first named institution, has purchased the 
Corporation Trust Company of New Jersey 
just so he can provide places for his old 
employees. 

The purchase price of the New Jersey 
institution was $500,000. In explaining his 
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purchase Mr. Thorne did not 
philanthropist, but said he had made a busi- 
ness deal which enables him to place the 
men who had been faithful to him in the 
conduct of the Trust Company of America. 

The absorption of the Trust Company 
of America by the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany meant that practically every employee 
of the purchased company would lose his 
job. Now it would seem the employees of 
the New Jersey company are the ones who 
will lose out. 

The Corporation Trust Company, which 
has its offices at No. 15 Exchange place, 
Jersey City, does not do a banking business, 
but conducts the corporate affairs of com- 
panies in other States which are incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New Jersey. 

“TL am not going to run the trust com- 
pany,” said Mr. Thorne. “My chief interest 
will be to look after the boys who have 
stood by me since the troubles of 1907.” 


pose as a 


Brooklyn Banker Heads New York Trust 
Companies Association. 


‘Theodore F. Miller, president of the 
Brooklyn Trust Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Trust Companies Association of 
the State of New York, succeeding Seymour 
Van Santvoord, resigned. Clinton I.. Ros- 
siter, vice-president of the Tong Island Loan 
& Trust Co., has been elected treasurer of 
the association 


Annual Dinner Guaranty Trust Company 
Club, New York. 


The Guaranty Club, composed of officers 
and employees of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, held its first annual 
dinner at the Taverne Louis, January 20. 
Over 200 were in attendance. Addresses 
were made by Vice-President L. B. Frank- 
lin of the Guaranty Trust Company, and by 
S. S. Shaw, president of the Chase Bank 
Club, and J. Wohnsiedler, president of the 
National City Bank Club. Officers of the club 
and chairman of the various committees gave 
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brief talks concerning the past, present and 
future of the organization. F. W. Ells- 
worth, president of the club, acted as toast- 
master. 

Announcement was made that on March 
1 there will be published the first issue of 
the “Guaranty News,” a monthly paper, 
with Mr. Hy. R. Wohlers as editor, to be 
devoted to the interests of the club and to 
the Guaranty Trust Company. 


Fourth National Bank, New York. 


Henry E. Huntington has been elected a 
director of the Fourth National Bank, New 
York City, to fill a vacaney. ‘The bank has 
made arrangements for doing a foreign ex- 
change business, which will be in charge of 
A. D. Bright, for many years foreign ex- 
change manager for Kountze Bros. 


A Correction. 


In commenting upon the examination of 
the Irving National Exchange Bank of New 
York by the accounting firm of Marwick, 
Mitchell, Peat & Company, Tue Bankers 
MaGazine erroneously reported that this 
bank carried a guarantee account not in- 
cluded in the active assets which was valued 
at $10,000. This guarantee account is valued 
at $40,000. The total assets, exclusive of 
the $40,000, representing the guarantee ac- 
count, were $34,128,896 on December 19 last 


New Vice-President of The National 
Nassau Bank of New York. 


Newton D. Alling, heretofore assistant 
cashier of the National Nassau Bank of New 
York, was recently elected vice-president of 
that institution. Mr. Alling was former!) 
president of the American Institute 0 
Banking, and his promotion is a_ striking 
example of the rewards that are coming t 
the younger bankers of the country. TH: 
entered the Nassau Bank in 1888, and afte: 
filling the positions of collection clerk, not 
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teller, paying teller and chief clerk, he was 
elected assistant cashier in November, 1910. 
His election to the vice-presidency carries 
with it a responsible relation to the bank’s 
credits. 

Mr. Allng has shown a continuous and 
active interest in the American Institute of 
Banking, having become a member of New 
York Chapter in 1902. He was made secre 
tary of the chapter in 1903 and a member 
of the board of governors. In 1906 he was 
elected president of New York Chapter. At 
the annual convention of the Federation 
of Chapters, held at Atlantic City in Sep- 
tember, 1906, he was elected with Brandt 
C. Downey of Indianapolis, and Joshua 
Evans of Washington, D. C., to serve as a 
representative of the chapters on the board 
of trustees of the institute. From this came 
the movement to put the control of the in- 
stitute in the hands of the chapter members, 
instead of its being vested in a close com- 
mittee as formerly. 

At the convention of the federated chap- 
ters of the American Institute of Banking, 
held at Seattle in June, 1909, Mr. Alling was 
signally honored by being elected president, 
and acted as chairman of the convention 
held at Chattanooga in 1910. 

He is a fellow of the institute and as such, 
with his brother members, is always ready to 
give of his time and energy to further the 
ends and objects of that organization. 

He has read many papers before the in- 
stitute, the first being one advocating the col- 
lection of country checks by New York banks 
through a common agent, somewhat after 
the Boston plan. Others were on “Nego- 
tiable Instruments,” “Bank Reserves,” 
Substitute for a Central Bank,” “Treasury 
Issue Versus Bank issue,” etc., etc. 

The paper entitled “Bank Reserves,” writ- 
ten about the time of the 1907 panic, was 
widely quoted throughout the country. 

Mr. Alling is married and_ resides in 
srooklyn, being a member of the Montauk 
Club, South Brooklyn Board of Trade and 
the Twelfth Assembly District Club. He 
goes in for golf, and is a member of the 
Forest Hills Golf Club. 

In his banking experience and_ practice 
and opinions he has always been like the 
bank by which he is employed, an advocate 
of strict commercial banking, believing tha! 
the funds of his institution should be used 
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in the advancement of business rather than 
for increasing the price of securities. 

Mr. Alling has been trained in the sound- 
traditions, adds to. this 


est) banking and 


Newton JD. 
VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL NASSAU BANK, 
YORK 


ALLING 


NEW 


qualification good natural judgment, energy 
and a rare degree of personal courtesy. His 
promotion is a deserved recognition of 
qualities that fit him for safe leadership in 
banking. 


The Guardian Trust Company of New 
York. 


\t a meeting of the 
Guardian Trust Company of New York 
February 15 Edward F. Clark, formerly 
first vice-president, was elected president to 
succeed Robert C. Lewis, resigned. The 
other officers re-elected. Alfred M. 
Barrett was elected a director of the com- 
pany to fill a vacancy. 


directors of the 


were 


E. C. Eldredge with Irving National. 


=. © Eldredge has recently become asso- 
ciated with the Irving National Exchange 
Bank of New York. Mr. Eldredge is one of 
the best known bankers in the State. having 
heen, for several vears prior to 1910, secre- 
tary of the New York State Bankers’ Asso- 
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ciation. 
where for 
the Owego 
up from small 
cessful institution. 


He came to New York from Owego, 
fifteen years he was cashier of 
National Bank, which he built 
beginnings to a highly suc- 
\fter coming to New 


Epwarp OQ. Evprepce 


York he was tor 
New Amsterdam 
dredge enjoys a wide 
tance among the bankers 
and the country at 
National Bank is fortunate 
connection. 


two years cashier of the 
National Bank. Mr. El- 
and tavorable acquain- 
ot New York State 
and the Irving 
in making this 


large 


Bankers Trust Company of New York 
Absorbs Manhattan Trust Co. 

was made recently of the 

Manhattan Trust 

Trust Company 


Announcement 
proposed merger of the 
Company with the Bankers’ 
of New York. The capital stock of the 
Bankers’ Trust will) be increased from 
$5,000,000 to 810,000,000. The combined 


institution, it is figured, will have deposits 
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of about $160,000,000, thus ranking as the 
largest trust company in the city. 

Of the new stock $4,000,000 will be so. 
to stockholders of the company and $1,000,- 
000 will be issued in exchange for $1,000,000 
of the Manhattan Trust Company’s stock. 

The consolidated company will move into 
the Bankers’ Trust Company Building 
about the middle of April. The following 
table gives the comparative resources and 
cash of the two companies, as well as the 
total: 

Manhattan. Total. 
$6,000,000 


Bankers’. 
$5,000,000 $1,000,000 
Surplus 
undivided 
profits .. 3,518,400 
Total deposits 137,493,100 2! 3,100 
Cash 14,891,300 "400, 000 
Total 


sources... 


15 * 770,5 au 
=Q > 

17,24 1,0 000 

157,678,200 24,652,400 182,330,600 


Provided the merged institution main- 
tains all its deposits it will be the largest 
trust company in that respect in the country. 

A distinctive feature of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company is that its directorate is 
made up exclusively of officers of the leading 
banks in the United States. There is no 
single financial institution in the country 
which has as directors so many officials of 
other national banks, banking houses and 
financial interests. Twenty-seven bank offi- 
cial of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Kansas City compose this board. 

Although J. Pierpont Morgan is not him- 
self a director of the Bankers’ Trust, he is 
strongly represented on the _ institution’s 
board of directors by Henry P. Davison, 
Thomas W. Lamont and William H. Por- 
ter, members of his firm. The First Na- 
tional Bank is represented by Francis L. 
Hine and Charles D. Norton. Among the 
New York bank presidents who are direc- 
tors are James S. Alexander, president of 
the National Bank of Commerce; Stephen 
Baker, of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany; Samuel G. Bayne, of the Seaboard 
National Bank; James G. Cannon, of the 
Fourth National Bank; Samuel Woolver- 
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ton, of the Gallatin National Bank; Joseph 
B. Martindale, of the Chemical National; 
A. Barton Hepburn and Albert H. Wiggin, 
of the Chase National; E. H. Ferry, of the 
Hanover Natonal; Walter E. Frew, of the 
Corn Exchange Bank; Gates W. McGarrah, 
president Mechanics and Metals National; 
Edward ‘Townsend, president Importers 
and Traders’ National. 

FE. C. Converse is president of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company and the vice-presidents 
are: B. S. Strong, Jr., W. C. Poillon, D. E. 
Pemeroy, F. E. Kent and H. B. Thorne. 

The Manhattan Trust Company was or- 
ganized in 1871, and for a number of years 
was the only trust company in the city 
that had the distinction of being a member 
of the Clearing-House Association. John I. 
Waterbury is president of the Manhattan 
and its directors are: Horace E. Andrews, 
George F. Baker, Walter P. Bliss, H. W. 
Cannon, R. J. Cross, W. North Duane, 
Rudolph Ellis, James J. Hill, John Kean, 
Jchn J. Mitchell, E. D. Randolph, Grant 
5. Schley, S. L. Schoonmaker, Charles H. 
Siout, George G. Thomson, W. V. S. 
Thorne, John I. Waterbury and J. Walter 
Wood, 


A Strong Savings Bank. 


The Westchester County Savings Bank of 
Tarrytown, New York, which was chartered 
in 1853 and now has deposits of $3,880,364, 
shows in its statement of January 1, assets 
or a par value of $4,454,026 and $4,446,218 
market value. This gives a surplus of 1478 

er cent. on the par value of the asset and 
1458 per cent. on the market value, which 
makes this a strong savings bank in the 
State of New York. 

lhe surplus of the company on the date 

ned was $573,662 par value, $565,852 

rket value. 

Chere has been much discussion of late of 

propriety of the savings bank main- 

tiining a larger proportion of surplus and 

te excellent statement made by this insti- 
tion is certainly worthy of imitation. 


Philadelphia Banks to Merge. 


Negotiations are being conducted for a 
merger of the Western National Bank into 
the Girard National Bank and interests con- 
nected with the latter predict that they will 
be successfully concluded within a month. 
Circulars have been sent to shareholders of 
the Western National asking them to come 
to the office of the president, George E. 
Shaw, to discuss the matter, the object be- 
ing to obtain the necessary assent of holders 
of two-thirds of the stock. Richard L. 
Austin, first vice-president of the Girard 
National Bank, has conducted the negotia- 
tions for that institution. 

Both banks are among the oldest of the 
Philadelphia banks, dating from 1832. The 
Western has deposits of about $4,000,000, 
while those of the Girard total about $40,- 
000,000. Francis B. Reeves is president of 
the Girard. 


Philadelphia Trust Companies Will Merge. 


A merger between the Continental Title & 
Trust Co. and the Equitable Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia has been agreed to by the re- 
spective directors. The consolidation will 
be effected under the name of the Conti- 
nental-Equitable Title & Trust Co., the new 
institution to have a capital and surplus of 
$1,000,000 each. T. M. Daly, the head of the 
Continental Title & Trust Co., will be presi- 
dent of the resultant organization, his name 
having been proposed by Howard B. French, 
president of the Equitable, who declined to 
be considered a candidate because of his 
increasing business responsibilities. 

In the management of the consolidated in- 
stitution Mr. Daly will have the assistance 
of John M. Campbell, William F. Harrity, 
John McGlinn, Jeremiah J. Sullivan and 
John U. Umsted as vice-presidents; John 
F. Skelly, as secretary and treasurer; Frank 
J. Johann, John V. Loughney and Edward 
T. Smith, as assistant secretaries and treas- 
urers; John H. Connellan, as title officer; 
Alfred Harris, Jr., as assistant title officer; 
and C. Perry Wilcox, as trust officer. 
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The enlarged company will have deposits 
of $6,500,000; those of the Continental 
amount to $3,500,000, while the Equitable’s 
deposits are $3,000,000. The capital of the 
latter is $1,000,000, in shares of S100, and 
its surplus and profits are about $278,000; 
the Continental has a capital of $500,000; 
its stock has a par value of $50, one-half 
paid in, and it sells at $47.50 per share; the 
surplus and profits of the Continental 
amount to about $311,000. 


Lone Dime Deposit Claimed After Forty 
Years. 


The Half Dime Savings Bank, of Orange, 
.. J. is minus one old account today and 
everybody is glad. For forty years it had 
troubled the bookkeepers, for it persistently 
went wrong on the balance sheets and caused 
hours of labor. It mingled with the change 
of the depositor to-day and was spent 
like ordinary money. It had not gained 
a cent of interest during its long repose in 
the bank vault. 

The depositor, who is employed by a New 
Jersey newspaper, was a lad of twelve in 
I8i2 when he deposited a dime as_ the 
nucleus for a substantial account, but soon 
he moved away. 

Frequent requests were made that he close 
the account, and recently while on a business 


trip to Orange the man stopped at the 
bank, showed his original receipt and was 
passed out a new piece of silver. 

Assistant Cashier Egner breathed a sigh 
of relief as he paid the money; the other 
employees gave three cheers when the de- 
positor was out of hearing. 


Elected President of Boston Bank. 

James R. Hooper was elected president 
of the New England Trust Co. of Boston 
on February 8, succeeding David R. Whit- 
ney, resigned. Mr. Whitney continues with 
the company as a_ vice-president. Mr. 
Hooper had previously served as actuary 
of the institution. 


Boston Bankers Win Debate. 
Boston Chapter, American Institute otf 
Banking, held a debate recently at the City 
Club with the Hartford, Conn., Chapter on 


the subject, “Resolved, That a branch 
banking system would be beneficial to this 
country.” The Boston Chapter took the 


negative side, and its team, consisting of © 
M. Spencer, L. A. Frost and T. W. Mur 
ray, was declared the winner. The affirma- 
tive was taken by A. D. Johnson, N. W 
Larkum and A. H. Cooley. 
The judges were James P. 


Munroe, -\ 
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thur H. Weed, secretary of the National 
Citizens’ League of New England, and John 
J. Martin, president of the Massachusetts 
Real Estate Exchange. The debate fol- 
lowed the monthly dinner, at which Repre- 
sentative James F. Cavanagh, House Chair- 
man of the Committee on Banks and Bank- 
ing, presided. 


New Bank Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts. 


Augustus L. Thorndike, who has just 
been appointed bank commissioner for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, comes 
from an old New England family. He was 
born in Boston about fifty-one years ago 
and is a son of a noted surgean of that 
day, Dr. William H. Thorndike. 

In early life he was in the oil business. 





Aveustus L. TrorNpike 
BANK COMMISSIONER OF MASSACILUSETTS 
Since then he has had charge of the large 
Thorndike Estate, which he has successfully 


menaged for many years. During his 
Charge of that estate he built the well- 
known Hotel Thorndike in Boston, and 
other business buildings. 


His experience has brought him in touch 
h the banking community. He was at 
time president of the Winnisimmet Na- 
il Bank, which was later merged into 
Chelsea Trust Co., with which he con- 
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tinued for a number of years as a member 
of the board of directors. 

Besides savings banks and trust com- 
panies the bank commissioner has oversight 
of co-operative banks. With these also 
he has had practical experience, having been 
an interested organizer of the Boston Co- 


Operative Bank and was chosen its first 
president. 
Mr. Thorndike makes his winter home 


with his family on Commonwealth avenue, 
Boston, and in the summer resides on his 
farm at Cape Cod, where he has interested 
himself in raising cranberries. 


He has been a life-long Democrat and 
candidate for State Senator on two occa- 
sions from the Cape District. Last Fall 


he was candidate for State Treasurer on 
the ticket with his close friend, Governor 
Foss, and took an energetic part in the 
State campaign. 

He is a member of the St. Botolph and 
other clubs in Boston. As a man of inde- 
pendent views and independent position and 
approachable manner, it is expected, with 
his ability and experience, he will fill the 
office efficiently and satisfactory to the 
public. 


In Milwaukee. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers Bank of 
Milwaukee was held January 27, at which 
time the old board of directors was re- 
elected as follows: L. M. Alexander, H. P. 
Conant, F. Doepke, Nathaniel Greene, E. C. 
Knoernschild, W. F. Myers, W. S. Paddock 
and W. H. Schwab of Milwaukee; J. G. 
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Rosebush of Appleton, F. J. Wood of 
Grand Rapids. The old officers were also 
re-elected. They are: President, L. M. Al- 
exander; vice-president, W. F. Myers; sec- 
ond vice-president, W. S. Paddock; cashier, 
Kk. J. C. Knoernschild; assistant cashier, A. 
Froede, Jr. 


Changes in Milwaukee Bank. 


Willis L. Cheney has been elected cashier 
of the Second Ward Savings Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., succeeding Charles C. 
Schmidt, who has been made vice-president 
of the institution. Mr. Cheney had _ previ- 
cusly held the post of assistant cashier of 
the Wisconsin National Bank and had been 
in the employ of that bank for nineteen 
vears; he has also become a director of the 
Second Ward Savings Bank. Vice-President 
Smith has been identified with the latter for 
forty years. Albert Elser has also been 
elected a vice-president of the Second Ward 
Bank. Joseph E. Uihlein is president of 
the bank. 


Trust Co. of Detroit 
Capital. 


Union Increases 


\t the special meeting held February 6, 
the stockholders of the Union Trust Co. of 
Detroit ratified the proposition to increase 
the capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. It 
is reported that the present shareholders 
have waived their rights to approximately 
one-half of the new issue; the stock released 
will be underwritten by a syndicate which 
will take it over at 150 and place it at the 
same price with other purchasers, whose 
connection with the bank is desired. 


Old Detroit National Bank. 


Irvine B. Unger, heretofore assistant to 
the president of the Old Detroit National 
Bank of Detroit, has been elected a vice- 
president of the institution. 
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Trust Companies Plan to Consolidate. 


Directors of the Fidelity Trust Company 
and of the Columbia Trust Cmpany of 
Louisville, Ky., have voted to recommend 
the consolidation of the two institutions to 
the stockholders. In all probability the 
merger will be ratified. The Fidelity is one 
of the largest institutions of its kind in the 
South, and both are regarded among the 
strongest banking organizations of Louis- 
ville. A return of $1,000,000 to sharehold- 
ers and the retirement of that amount of 
stock is proposed. Under this arrangement 
the capital stock of the two institutions 
would be $2,000,000, with a surplus of $500,- 
000. L. W. Botts, president of the Colum- 
bia, is mentioned as president of the con- 
solidation and John W. Barr will probably 
head the board of directors. 


A. |. B. Aids Young Pittsburgh Banker. 


The advantages which the American In- 
stitute of Banking offers to any ambitious 
young man as a ready means of advancing 
himself in his chosen profession, is well ex- 
emplified in the recent election of J. Howard 
Arthur as an assistant cashier of the Peoples 
National Bank of Pittsburgh. Mr. Howard 
began his banking career with the Peoples 
National Bank about ten years ago as mes- 
senger and his advancement has been rapid. 

Mr. Arthur has always taken an active 
part in the American Institute of Banking 
and Pittsburgh Chapter, in 1910, honored 
him by electing him president. In the na- 
tional organization he has been a member 
of several committees and last year served 
as chairman of the publicity committee. 


Association Banquet, 


Kansas. 


Clearing-House 
Lawrence, 


A rather unique invitation was used by 
the Clearing-House Association of Law- 
rence, Kansas, to advise its members of the 
third annual banquet. It was in the form 
of a note and informed the guest that his 
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social obligation would fall due and could 
be settled at the banquet hall. 

The diners were presented with menus 
designated as series “C” of a serial coupon 
bond, running six years, by which bond the 
issociation did bind itself to furnish each 
“One Luscious Luncheon.” 

And each of the six coupons 
entitled the holder to one 
delicious repast. A five hundred dollar coin 
wrapper contained a tempting sandwich; 
the salted almonds came in a small pay en- 
velope marked “small change;” the bon 
bons were in a regular coin. sack labeled 
$500.00 And with these six coupons having 
heen taken care of so nicely by the associa- 
tion every bond holder was enthusiastic in 
his opinion that the bonds had been re- 
deemed in a most satisfactory manner. 
Each bond contained its regular consecu- 
tive number, also the seal of the Great State 
of Kansas. 

The main address of the 
\ssistant Cashier Allendoerfer, of the F irst 
National Bank of Kansas City on the 
“Aldrich Plan.” He expressed his belief in 
the plan, especially when some suggested 
improvements and amendments were made. 
Through the assistance of his large wall 
chart he made his remarks very clear and 
interesting as well as educational. 


attached 
course of the 


evening was by 


Statement Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
For the sixtv-seventh time the Mutual 

Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, 

N. J., has rendered an accounting of its 

business, and this report, like the others 


Annual 


t! t have preceded, shx ws a healthy growth 
issets. The company’s receipts in 1911 


given as follows: 


niums 


over-remittances 
ton sales of real estate.. 
t on sales or exchange 


Total receipts $27,317.580.77 
lementary policy claims.. 418,749.27 
nee, January 1, 1911 132.878,349.14 


$160,614,679.18 
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During the year death claims amounting 
to $6,593,686.73 and endowments amounting 
to $1,480,037.67 were paid. First bonds and 
mortgages on real estate valued at $69,299,- 
675.11 are held among the assets, which total 
$147,028,871.98. Among the liabilities there 
is a reserve fund, computed according to 
the American table of mortality with three 
and three and one-half per cent. interest, 
ot $133,630,300. Frederick Frelinghuysen is 
president. 


Tacoma Chapter, A. I. B. 


Guy T. Pierce, secretary Tacoma Chapter, 
A. I. B., sends the following notice of the 
January meeting: 

Our meeting held on January 9 proved to 
be a great success, creating much enthusi- 
asm among the large attendance present. 

The entertainment committee had ar- 
ranged a very interesting program. One of 
the numbers, an address on “Psychology in 
Modern Business,” by Dr. F. W. South- 
worth, held the boys’ closest attention. 

Following Mr. Southworth’s remarks, Mr. 
I. J. Muschek, a local hypnotist, gave a 
talk explaining the science of hypnotism, 
enumerating many wonderful things now be- 
ing accomplished by the science. Mr. 
Muschek concluded by hypnotising some of 
the boys, this part proving very amusing. 
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Mr. LIL. Hl. Flood of the Seandinavian- 
American Bank of Tacoma, a professionai 
comedian, having travelled in vaudeville 
some time ago, was next called on and it is 
quite needless to say that Mr. Flood’s stories 
kept the clubrooms in continuous laughter. 


Buffalo Bank 


\t the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the German-American Bank of Buffalo 
an increase of the stock of the bank 
authorized from 8800,000, its present capital, 
to $500,000. 


Increases Capital. 


was 


Northwestern National, Minneapolis. 


\. V. Ostrom, three years an assistant 
cashier, has been elected cashier of the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, 
to succeed F. [.. Holton, resigned to go into 
business. S. H. Plummer, chief clerk, and 
H. J. Riley, paying teller, were made assist- 
ant cashiers, succeeding E. L. Mattson, re- 
signed to be cashier of the Seandinavian- 
American National, and Mr. Ostrom, pro- 
moted. 

Mr. Plummer has been in banking fourteen 
vears, starting with the Bank of Minneapo- 
lis, and for thirteen years he has been with 
the Northwestern National. Mr. Riley was 
paving teller with the National Bank of 
Commerce, when absorbed by the North- 
western, while Mr. Qstrom with the 
Swedish American National. 


was 


New President for Baltimore Chapter. 


Clifton K. Wells, who was in October 
elected president of the Baltimore Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, has 
resigned. At a meeting of the chapter held 
on January 18 Robert Mooney, transit man- 
ager of the Citizens National Bank, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Wells. Mr. Wells 
has recently been promoted to the position 
of discount clerk of the First National Bank 
of Baltimore, and the increased demands 


upon his time made his resignation impera- 
tive. He is to be congratulated upon his 
promotion. 


C. T. Williams. 


C. T. Williams, long connected with the 
banking house of Middendorf, Williams & 
Co., of Baltimore, has resigned his position 
to accept the position of manager of in- 
vestments with the Fidelity Trust Company, 
Baltimore, of which tormer Governor War- 
field is president. Mr. Williams, or “C T.,” 
as he is called by his intimates, has an ex- 
tensive acquaintance throughout the South 
and in Wall Street. 

He is regarded as one of the best-posted 
men in the country on security values, par- 
ticularly of Southern corporations, both rail- 
road and other enterprises, and this fact did 
much to influence President Warfield to 
invite Mr. Williams to join his official 
family. 

The position of manager of investments 
is a new one. Mr. Williams was a valuable 
aid to the receivers of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway when that property was op- 
erated under the direction of the United 
States Court. As secretary to the receivers 
he had full charge of the Baltimore office, 
and the bulk of the detail work fell upon 
him. When the system was restored to the 
stockholders, Mr. Williams received several 
flattering offers from financial institutions, 
both in this ¢ity and elsewhere. He went 
with Middendorf, Williams & Co. and has 
served them ever since. 

Formerly he was a division superintendent 
of the Seaboard Air Tine Railway, and 
left that position to go with John L. Wil- 
liams & Sons, bankers, Richmond. He is 
secretary of the Georgia and Florida Rail 
way, fills the same position with the South- 
ern Investment Company, and is interested 
in other enterprises in the South. 

Mr. Williams assumed his new 
Febrvarv 1. 

The Fidelity Trust Company is one © 
the vounger trust companies of Baltimore. 
but has already become one of the largest 
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and strongest financial institutions in the 
South. The Fidelity Trust Company, in 
connection with its mother company, the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, 
which is now devoting its entire attention 
to the surety and casualty business, make 
one of the strongest financial factors in 
the South, the combined assets of the two 
companies being now over $16,000,000. 

Former Governor Edwin Warfield is presi- 
dent of the allied institutions, and assisting 
him in the conduct of the Fidelity Trust 
Company is Van Lear Black, first vice- 
president, and W. Bladen Lowndes, second 
vice-president. Mr. Lowndes is also treas- 
urer of the Fidelity Trust Company. Presi- 
dent Warfield believes in “young blood,” 
and it is his policy to surround his enter- 
prise with men possessing youth and ability, 
and at the same time conservative, but keen 
to promote the interests of the company 
and those it serves. 


Houston Gets largest Bank in Texas. 


Through a consolidation of the Commer- 
cial National Bank and the South Texas 
National Bank, which becomes effective 
March 2, Houston is to have the largest 
bank in Texas. ‘The new institution will 
be known as the South Texas Commercial 
National Bank and will be organized with 
a paid up capital of $1,000,000, a surplus 
of $500,000 and undivided profits of ap- 
proximately $500,000, opening business with 
a working capital of approximately $2.- 
000,000 and (using the last published state- 
ments of December 5, 1911, as a basis) with 
resources of approximately $15,000,000. The 
new board of directors will be comprised 
of the boards of the two banks. 

The consolidation gives the new bank 
combined deposits of more than $11,000,000. 
The total resources of the two banks will 
aggregate more than $15,000,000. 

The new bank, when organized, will oc- 
cupy the building now occupied by the 
South Texas Bank, and will be officered 
as follows: 

Chairman of the board 
ham. 

Active vice-president and cashier—B. D. 
Harris. 

Vice-presidents—James A. Baker, John 
M. Dorrance, J. E. MeAshan, Thornwall 
Fay. 

Assistant cashiers—. August de Zavala, I 

. Evershade, Paul G. Taylor. 


Charles Dilling- 


> 


New Bank in San Antonio. 


The Standard Trust Co. has been organ- 
zed in San Antonio with a capital of $250,- 
000, all of which, it is announced, has 
wen paid in. The institution will conduct 

general trust and banking business and 

ill specialize in making and selling mort- 
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gage loans. The officers are: J. M. Ben- 
nett, president ; R. J. Kleberg and E. B. 
Carruth, vice-presidents; J. M. Bennett, Jr., 
treasurer; James Anderson, secretary ; and 
W. J. Moore, chairman of the board, 


In Seattle. 

C. S. Harley, cashier of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, has received a telegram from 
the comptroller of the currency stating that 
the application to change the name of that 
institution to the Mercantile National Bank 
has been granted. The capital stock has 
been increased to $200,000. The merger of 
the Citizens National Bank and the Mercantile 
Bank has now been completed, the change 
in name having been the last step. The 
officers of the Mercantile National Bank 
are: W. N. Redfield, president; M. J. Hene- 
han, D. B. Fairley, J. Jaffee and Franklin 
Sheuy, vice-presidents; C. S. Harley, cash- 
ier; B. F. Harley and E. W. Campbell, 
assistant cashiers. 


Old National Bank of Spokane. 


The month of January witnessed the 


twentieth anniversary of the organization of 
The Old National Bank of Spokane, and its 
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charter having been extended by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for a further period 
ot twenty years, it enters upon a new era 
of banking activity. 

The very remarkable growth and progress 
of this bank as reflected in the following 
comparative figures, are without precedent, 
surpassing even the growth of the city it- 
self, in the upbuilding of which it has been 
so closely identified. 


Comparative Growth of the City of Spokane 
and Deposits of The Old National Bank. 


Year. Deposits. Population. 
E> Ghdleh o-argiaiae- acarmnane $ 100,000 23,000 
> swidewedeewe nce 500,000 29,000 
0 ere 1,000,000 40,000 
| eee ree 6,000,000 80,000 
BOSE s0n4ecedustewe 8,700,000 104,000 


PERCENTAGE OF GROWTH 
City of Spokane....... : 
Old National Bank.... 8700% 


The Spokane Clearing-House Association 
Adopts Resolution Concerning Over- 
drafts. 


The following resolution concerning over- 
drafts has been adopted by the Spokane 
Clearing-House Association: 

Whereas, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has called attention to legislation 
passed by various State Legislatures with 
respect to the restriction of overdrafts, and 

Whereas, the Comptroller of the Currency 
also calls attention to the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
overdrafts in 1 Peters, page 71, as follows: 

“A usage to allow customers to overdraw, 
and to have their checks and notes charged 
up, without present funds in the banks, 
stripped of all technical disguise, the usage 
and practise thus attempted to be sanc- 
tioned is a usage and practise to misapply 
the funds of the bank, and to connive at the 
withdrawal of the same, without any se- 
curity, in favor of certain privileged per- 
sons, is surely a manifest departure from 
duty, both of the directors and cashier, as 
cannot receive any countenance in a court 
of justice. It could not be supported by 
any vote of the directors, however formal, 
and, therefore, whenever done by the cash- 
ier is at his own peril, and upon the re- 
sponsibility of himself and sureties. It is 
anything but ‘well and truly executing his 
duties as cashier.’ ” 

Therefore, be it resolved, by The Spokane 
Clearing-House Association, that overdrafts 
will not be allowed. 

Traders National Bank, Exchange Na- 
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tional Bank, Old National Bank, Spokane & 
Eastern Trust Co., Fidelity National Bank, 
Northwest Loan & Trust Co., Washington 
Trust Co., Bank of Montreal, Scandinavian- 
American Bank, National Bank of Com- 
merce. 


In Richmond. 


W. L. Walters has been elected president 
of the Commonwealth Bank of Richmond, 
succeeding H. I... Denoon, who declined re- 
election. Mr. Walters’ place as cashier has 
been filled by the election thereto of H. G. 
Proctor; F. P. McConnell has been elected 
vice-president, and S. E. Walters, formerly 
an assistant cashier, has also become a vice- 
president. 

The Richmond (Va.) Bank & Trust Co., 
organized in November, began business on 
January 2. The new institution has been 
formed with a capital of $300,000, and it 
occupies the former home of the National 
Bank of Virginia at Eleventh and Main 
streets. The bank starts under the direc- 
tion of H. R. Pollard, Jr., president; W. J. 
Whitehurst and S. T. Beveridge, vice-presi- 
dents, and Clinton L. Williams, cashier. 
Mr. Pollard is a member of the real estate 
firm of Pollard & Bagby; Cashier Williams 
was formerly trust officer of the Bank of 
Commerce &. Trusts. 


Nationalize Norfolk (Va.) Bank. 

It is proposed to increase the capital of 
the Seaboard Bank of Norfolk from $100,- 
000 to $200,000 and to convert the institu- 
tion to the Federal system under the name 
of the Seaboard National Bank. The new 
capital, it is announced, has already been 
over-subscribed by syndicates headed by 
Goldsborough Serpell, president of the 
bank, and W. T. Old of Elizabeth City, N. 
C.; the stockholders, however, have been 
given an opportunity to secure some of the 
stock, which has remained open for sub- 
scription until the second inst. Mr. Old 
and W. S. Blades were elected to the direc- 
torate of the bank at the annual meeting. 
The Seaboard Bank was organized in 1900. 


Growth of New Farley National Bank of 
Montgomery, Ala. 

The following comparison of the state- 
ments of the New Farley National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala., under date of February 
5, 1911, and February 5, 1912, shows that 
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its deposits have increased during the last January 31, turning its accounts and se- 
year over thirty-four per cent.: curities over to the Valley Bank of that city. 


RESOURCES. 

















Feb. 5, 1911, Feb. 5, 1912. 
Lames DE GRCOROGS io cc nc erisdseicecsecsess $431,604.58 4 
U. S. bonds and other investments ......... 244,907.47 37 
Cash and demand exchange ......ccccccscece 161,536.88 254, 062. 99 
Due from United States Treasurer ......... 10,000.00 10,000.00 
$848,048.93 $982,055.60 
LIABILITIES 
Cees BOO | ko div evicineiiencéssscstsasisenares $200,000.00 $200,000.00 
Surplus and profits .........ccsccccccccccsses 50,130.33 46,932.22 
EEE 6.5.66. 0-606. 5.0560050000850654005600000 200,000.00 200,000.00 
DEPOSITS. 
ENGAVIGURL cecccccccsceccccee $343,792.71 $455,896.17 
BOMRS cccccsccccvseovesecses 54,125.89 397,918.60 79,227.2 535,123.38 
$848,048.93 $982,055.60 
Louis B. Farley is president; B. P. Crum, All present officers were re-elected to 


first vice-president; J. S. Pinckard, second serve for the ensuing year. They are as 
vice-president; M. A. Vincentelli, assistant follows: Julius S. Walsh, chairman of the 
cashier, and Grover Keyton, manager sav- board; Breckinridge Jones, president; John 
ings department. D. Davis, Samuel E. Hoffman, William G. 
Lackey and Henry Semple Ames, vice- 
presidents; Frederick Vierling, trust officer; 
Arizona Banks Merge. William McC. Martin and J. H. Keebaugh, 
assistant trust officers; Geo. Kingsland, real 
The Farmers and Merchants Bank of estate officer; James E. Brock, secretary; 
Phenix went into voluntary liquidation Hugh R. Lyle, Henry C. Ibbotson, C. Hunt 
Not a cent will be lost by the depositors, ‘Turner, Jr., Louis W. Fricks and Edwin J. 
and the stockholders expect to receive a Kropp, assistant secretaries; James H. 
material dividend. The bank was organized Grover, bond officer; and Frank C. Ball, 
about a year ago. At no time has the  gafe deposit officer. 
local bank had any considerable deposits. 
The Valley Bank, last week, also absorbed 
the Union Bank, an institution with over 
half a million deposits, and now is the 
largest financial institution of Arizona, 


with about «2,700,000 deposits. e Banker and Tradesman 





has for over thirty years 
St. Louis Bank Holds Annual Election. : 
been the representative 


\t the annual election of officers of the 


lississippi Valley Trust Company of St. : : ; 
uis Walton W. Steele was made assist- financial and business weekly 


trust officer. Mr. Steele has been with of Boston and New England 
the company’s trust department for the 
past eleven years, coming to it from the 
Missouri State Bank of Butler, Mo., and 127 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 

formerly connected with the Walton 
rust Company of the same place. 


> et te 


























The Problem 
of Advertising 
Copy—Solved 





If you want good, up-to-date, virile, convincing, and 
withal dignified, copy for your newspaper advertise- 
ments, form letters, circulars, booklets, etc., during the 
year 1912, secure the right now to use exclusively in 
your community the MacGREGOR BANK ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 


The 4th Series, just issued, consists of these different 


sets: 


160 Commercial Bank Advertisements, Price $6.00 
75 Savings Bank Advertisements. sa 5.00 
52 Trust Company and Safe Deposit - 3.00 
25% off if you buy two or more sets. é 


The same set not to be sold to more than one bank in a 
place. 

These prices all include a copy of either the fourth 
edition of the $1.25 bank advertising text-book, ““PUSH- 
ING YOUR BUSINESS,” or a copy of our new book, 
“2000 POINTS FOR FINANCIAL ADVERTIS- 


ING,” the price of which is $1.50. 


All the advertisements and both books were written by 
T. D. MacGregor, who probably has had more experi- 
ence in this line of work than any other man in the 
country. 

If you need more special service ask for information 
concerning our Individual Advertising Preparation Ser- 


vice for Banks. 
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CANADIAN NOTES 


Weyburn Security Bank. 


The first annual report of the Weyburn 
Security Bank, the new institution, with 
headquarters in Weyburn, Sask., just issued, 
shows that the net profits for the past year 
were $26,682. The bank has just completed 
its first year since incorporation, and there- 
fore the profits were very satisfactory. 

The paid-up capital is only a little in 
excess of $300,000 and the total deposits 
are $503,429. The earnings represented 
about 8%, per cent. of the stock. 

The first dividend at the rate of five per 
cent. has been declared payable February 
15. The institution has nine branches, all 
in Saskatchewan. 


Traders Bank of Canada. 


At the annual meeting of the Traders 
Bank of Canada (head office Toronto) on 
January 23, a second vice-presidency was 
created and W. J.| Sheppard was elected 
to the office. Mr. Sheppard is president of 
the Georgian Bay Lumber Co. An amend- 
ment to the by-laws was also made, in- 
creasing the number of directors from seven 
to eight, and J. B. Tudhope of Orillia was 
elected as the additional member. The new 
statement of the bank for the year ending 
December 30, 1911, reflects considerable 
growth, the resources being over $5,000,000 
greater than at the end of the preceding 
year, having increased in the twelve months 
from $47,152,737 to $52,427,827. The de- 
posits (interest-bearing and _ non-interest- 
bearing) reach $39,977,638 in the latest re- 
port and compare with $36,077,835 on De- 
cember 31, 1910. An addition of $200,000 
has been made to the rest account out of 
the total of $754,569 available for distribu- 
tion (of which $601,134 represented the net 
profits), making the total reserve fund now 
$2,500,000, 

\fter the other customary appropriations. 
$181,209 is carried forward to the new profit 
and loss account. The bank has a paid-up 
capital of $4,354,500, on which it pays divi- 
dends of eight per cent. per annum. Since 
its inception in 1885, total dividends of 
$3,080,355 have been paid by the institution. 
It has 125 branches throughout the Domin- 
ion. C. D. Warren is president, Hon. J. R. 
Siratton is first vice-president; Stuart 
Strathy, general manager, and N. T. Hillary, 
assistant general manager. 


The Bank of Ottawa. 


In the annual statement for November 30, 
1S11 of the Bank of Ottawa, Canada, (head 
oflice, Ottawa) the net profits for the year 
are shown to be $595,229, these comparing 
with $532,353 for the previous twelve 
months. The bank added considerably to 


its business in the year just concluded. The 
deposits have grown from $32,418,445 to 
$34,864,147 and the resources have in- 
creased from $43,654,939 to $46,458,538. Out 
of the profit and loss account $100,000 has 
been transferred to the rest account, raising 
the latter from $3,900,000 to $4,000,000, and 
after the other customary distributions, 
$118,167 is carried forward. 

A number of new branches were opened 
by the bank during the year, and it is the 
intention of the directors to open addi- 
tional offices in the near future in the west- 
erly and southwesterly parts of the city of 
Ottawa, and in Westboro. The directors 
have also purchased premises on Sparks 
street immediately in the rear of the pres- 
ent head office building, for the purpose of 
enlarging the latter, and thus giving it an 
entrance to the main thoroughfare of the 
capital city of the Dominion. 


The Bank of Toronto. 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 
shareholders of the Bank of Toronto was 
held in the head office at Toronto, January 
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Modern Banking Methods 
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A Practical Treatise on the Organization and 
Management of a Bank— illustrated with over 200 
improved forms of bank books and records, filled out 
to represent actual transactions. 

The duties of the respective officers of a bank are 
fully set forth, and the workings of every department 
clearly explained. 

Methods of Bank Accounting, designed to insure 
clearness, economy and safety constitute a leading 
feature of this valuable work. 

Profitable and Progressive Banking demands a 
knowledge of the latest and most approved systems of 
conducting the bank’s operations —a knowledge that 
may be acquired from this book. 

** Modern Banking Methods” has been adopted as 
the text-book on practical banking in the course of 
study prescribed by the American Institute of Bank 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 


10. The statement presented showed profits 
of $677,964 for the fiscal year, which was 
equivalent to 16.37 per cent. The report of 
the directors showed the paid-up capital to 
he $4,608,050, of which $608,050 is for the 
last issue of one million authorized in 
August last. The rest fund is now one mil- 
lion in excess of the paid-up capital. 

The following board of directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

Duncan Coulson, president; W. G. Good- 
erham, vice-president; Joseph Henderson, 
second vice-president; William H. Beatty, 
Robert Reford, C. S. Hyman, William 
Stone, John Macdonald, A. E. Gooderham, 
Nicholas Bawlf and Colonel Frank S. 
Meighen. 


Royal Bank has Transcended All Records. 


Once more the Royal Bank of Canada is 
able to report in its forty-second annual 
statement all previous records broken. 

Deposits increased over $16,000,000, which 
brings the total up to $88,294,000. Liquid 
assets amount to $47,738,000, being forty- 
nine per cent. of the total liabilities to the 
public. Actual cash on hand, balances on 
deposit with other banks, and call loans in 
New York and London, England, exceed 
thirty-two per cent. of the total liabilities 
to the public. Total assets increased during 
the year from $92,510,000 to $110,528,000. 
Net profits amounted to $1,152,249, show- 
ing an increase of $200,913 over the previ- 
ous year, eual to 18.58 per cent. on the 
capital stock of $6,200,000. Commercial 
loans amount to $59,646,000, being 67.55 per 
cent. of the deposits. 

As will be seen from these comparisons, 
the bank has experienced a_ wonderfully 
prosperous year. 


Union Bank of Canada. 


Unanimous approval was given by the 
stockholders of the Union Bank of Canada 
(lead office, Quebec) at the annual meet- 
ing on December 18 to the action of the 
directors in applying for legislative author- 
ity to amend the bank’s charter to provide for 
the removal of its head office to Winnipeg. 

The development of the bank during 1911 
is noteworthy, and while it is recalled that 

‘ absorption by it of the United Empire 
hank was one of the happenings of the year, 
ils growth cannot be entirely ascribed to 
it circumstance. The merger brought to 

Union deposits of less than two and 
one-half million dollars (the November 30, 

10, figures of the United Empire Bank 
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Stock Prices 


Factors in Their Rise and Fall 
By Frederick Drew Bond 


This new book, by a well-known au- 
thority, gives a full and scientific de- 
scription of the general and technical 
factors influencing the movement of 
stock prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange, explaining the great BULL 
and BEAR movements; how the trend 
of the market is made; the mistakes 
which cause unsuccessful commit- 
ments; short selling, manipulation, 
and all the technique of the market. 

CONTENTS 
I—The Distribution of Securities. 
Il—Factors of Share Prices. 
Ill—The Trend of the Market, 


IV—The Priority of Stock Prices. 
V—The Banks and the Stock Ex- 
change. 


VI—The Floating Supply. 
ViIl—Manipulation. 

Vill—Rising and Falling Markets. 
IX—The Distribution of Profit 
Loss in the Market. 

X—The Psychology of Speculation, 


and 


Illustrated with charts. Cloth. Price, $1.00 
delivered 
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being $2,280,228), and that this represents 
but a small fraction of the increase in the 
business of the Union in the twelve months 
under review is shown when we state that 
the deposits in this period have advanced 
from $37,409,681 to $45,232,460. 

The total assets have grown correspond- 
ingly and are now $58,434,822, against $47,- 
455,827 on November 30, 1910. The net 
profits for the year were $662,437, as com- 
pared with $451,620 the previous year. ‘The 
bank has increased its paid-up capital since 
its report of a year ago from $4,000,000 to 
$4,914,120 and its rest account from $2,400,- 
000 to $3,057,060. Its branches now number 
242, and the opening of a branch in London 
was one of the events of 1911. 

John Sharples has been re-elected presi- 
dent. Reference was madé at the meeting 
to his decision to retire from that office at a 
future date, and in expressing regret at the 
contemplated action, it was indicated to be 
the wish of the directors that when Mr. 
Sharples found it necessary to retire, he be 
tendered the position of honorary president. 
G. H. Balfour is general manager and H. B. 
Shaw assistant general manager. 
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Assisted by acorpa of financial writers in the various States; the whole 
work thoroughly revised by the Editor of The Bankers’ Magazine. 


HE only complete history of banking in the United States 
ever published. It is in two parts—the history of institutions 
organized under Federal charters, and those formed under State 
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A SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED INKWELL 


HE Pneumatic Inkwell, as 
shown in illustration No. 1 is a 
scientifically designed ink container, 

made entirely of glass, being constructed in 
such a manner that the ink 
suspended in the dome, (as shown in the 
illustration), being delivered to the pen as 


Eclipse 


will remain 


required through the small opening in the 
base of the dome. It will be readily seen 
that little or 


while the ink is confined in this air-tight 


no evaporation can occur 


glass dome. There are no rubber parts to 
wear out or be corroded by chemicals in 
the ink. 

The opening for the ink is so constructed 
that only the required quantity is taken on 
by the pen when dipped in the inkwell. 

Illustration No. 2 
Pneumatic 


pictures the Eclipse 
inkwell overlaid with silver de- 
posit. It is indeed a thing of beauty plus 
efficiency and economy, and differs from 
any article now on the market of this nature, 
this style of inkwell being peculiarly adapted 
to silver decoration. 





These inkwells are manufactured by the 
General Company of Danielson, 


Conn., in several styles and sizes, all em- 


Supply 





Fic. No. 1. 


bodying the same pneumatie principles. 


Glass base plates are furnished if desired 


at a moderate additional cost. 


Fic. No. 2. 
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THE 


A GOOD MEANS OF ADVERTISING 


HE 
illustrated 


leaf 
herewith, are manufac- 
the Rockwell Printing Co., 


They are very good adver- 


bi-monthly daily calendars, 

tured by 
Hoboken, N. J. 
tising novelties for banks because they are 
something which the recipient can use regu- 
larly and will prize highly. The advertise- 
ment of the bank is on the cover and inside 
is a thirty-two-page memo. book, renewable 
every two months, on each page of which is 
ad. of the bank. 


also an 


A NEW TIME-SAVING DEVICE 


A very high-class piece of mechanism is 
the Lucas Currency Cutting and Signature 
One 


Machine, illustrated herewith. turn of 


the handle cuts four notes and prints the 
Signatures. 

This 
work on their currency at the bank and to 
get it out when they want it. 


machine enables banks to do this 


BANKERS MAGAZINE 


BANKS CLOSED AND IN 
LIQUIDATION 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago— Monroe National 
sorbed by Central Trust Co. 


Bank; ab- 


INDIANA. 

Indianapolis—Columbia 
succeeded by National 
National Bank; 
Bank. 

Ferdinand—Ferdinand National 
succeeded by Beckmann State Bank. 

Montgomery— First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, Dec. 6. 


National Bank; 
City Bank. Union 
succeeded by National] City 


Bank; 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Fitchburg—Wachusett 
sorbed by Safety Fund 


National Bank; ; 
National Bank. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Cranford—Cranford National 
succeeded by a trust company. 


Bank; to 
NEW MEXICO. 
Citizens National Bank; 
January 16, 


Alamagordo 
voluntary liquidation, 


NEW YORK. 


Oneonta—First National Bank; absorbe 


by Citizens Nationa] Pank. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Overly—First National Bank; succeede 


by Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
OHIO. 


National Bank; in vi 
December 30. 


Warren—Union 
tary liquidation, 
TEXAS, 
3ank; cor 
Bank. 


Munday—Citizens National 
idated with First National 





